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CHAPTER XXXIX, 
SO NEAR, AND YET SO FAR, 


* MINNIE? 

‘Yes, Joshua.’ 

‘ That is all; I thought you were 
asleep.’ 

‘You are very kind to me, Jo- 
shua. I feel a little better to-day, 
Ithink. . 

‘That's a good hearing, Min- 
nie. Get strong, my dear, for my 
sake.’ 

‘Ah! IfI could; but I fear 
I fear.’ (This last to herself, 
under her breath.) ‘Sit nearer, 
Joshua.’ 


Many moons had passed, and 
with the exception that Minnie had 
grown very weak, only one event of 
importance had occurred since the 
departure of Rough-and-Ready and 
Tom the Sailmaker. That event 
was the death of the Lascar; and 
the discovery made a deep impres- 
sion on Joshua. It occurred within 
a few weeks of the parting of the 
tribes. The tribe of which Opara 
was the chief, observing that Min- 
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nie was drooping, resolved to return 
to the spot where they had found 
her. By easy stages they travelled 
near to the rocks where the cast- 
aways had landed, and rested there 
some days in the belief that Minnie 
would regain her health. The mys- 
terious influence she had over them 
was never weakened, and as she and 
Joshua were inseparable, he shared 
in the favour which was shown to 
her. She saw this, and would not 
allow him to quit her side, fearful 
lest harm should befall him. One 
evening she and Joshua had wan- 
dered frum the native camp to the 
pool where the Lascar had stolen 
upon him with the intention of kill- 
ing him; and they talked together 
of the villain, and wondered what 
had become of him. They saw a 
wonderful sight as they sat and 
talked. From the distant woods 
rose an immense, army of flying 
foxes, not less than four or five 
thousand in number, flying in a 
straight line to a distant pool. When 
they arrived over the water they 
dipped down to drink, in regular 
order, keeping their ranks, so that 
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presently they presented the shape 
of a perfect curve. Joshua and 
Minnie watched the singular flight 
until the last of the animals had 
satisfied its thirst; shortly after- 
wards the entire flock disappeared. 
As they retraced their steps to the 
native camp, Joshuaobserved some- 
thing unusual lying on the ground. 
It looked like a crouching animal, 
and Joshua drew Minnie aside, fear- 
ing that it might be a dangerous 
creature ; but it remained perfectly 
still, and Joshua, drawn thereto by 
an irresistible impulse, slowly ap- 
proached the spot. To his horror 
he found that it was a human crea- 
ture—dead ; and turning the face 
he recognised the Lascar. So! his 
enemy was dead, and this was the 
end of his animosity. The circum- 
stances of the eventful meeting 
when he had rescued Susan from 
the Lascar’s pursuit, came to Jo- 
shua’s mind as he looked upon the 
dead form. ‘His hate of me would 
not have lived so long,’ thought 
Joshua, ‘if it had not been fed by 
other means. Whom did he refer 
to when he spoke of his master the 
day he stole upon me with the 
stone? But that is past discovery 
now! The dead man’s face was 
distorted by agony, as if he had 
died in torture, and Joshua looked 
around for the cause of death. 
There were a variety of trees near 
the spot—among them some sting- 
ing trees. Joshua knew the fatal 
effect of the deadly tree, and di- 
vined that the Lascar had fallen 
into the poisonous nettles from one 
of the higher trees, which he must 
have climbed in search of food, 
and so been stung to death. He 
could not have been dead above a 
few hours. Joshua turned away, 
and told Minnie. 

‘You will not leave him there 
unburied, Joshua?’ said Minnie. 

‘No, Minnie, it would not be 
right. He was our enemy, but there 
is an end to all that now. Sit down 
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on this trunk, my dear, and I wil? 
be kinder to him in death than he 
was to me in life.’ With his knife 
and a stout stick he removed suffi- 
cient soil to lay the dead man in; 
as he moved the body, a silver 
watch fell from a pocket. Joshua 
picked it up, and involuntarily open- 
ed it. There was an inscription on 
the case, roughly scratched in, and 
Joshua read, ‘From Solomon Few- 
ster to his Lascar friend.’ Joshua’s 
heart beat loudly as he read these 
words. He felt that he was on the 
eve of a discovery. ‘They knew 
each other,’ he thought in amaze- 
ment; and then, like a flash, it 
came upon him that Solomon Few- 
ster was the master for whom the 
Lascar said he was working. Eager- 
ly he searched the Lascar’s pockets 
for more evidence ; and found it in 
the shape of the following docu- 
ment: ‘To my Lascar friend: I 
give you twenty-five pounds in gold, 
and a silver watch and two knives 
for services you have rendered me 
in connection with J. M. And I 
promise you twenty-five pounds 
more in gold, if, when you return 
in the Merry Andrew, you have ac- 
complished what has been agreed 
upon between us.—S. F.’ 

Joshua read this document twice, 
and then looked round, as if in ex- 
pectation of meeting Solomon Few- 
ster face to face. 

‘Let me fix the villain’s features 
in my mind,’ he thought; ‘I will 
raise him before me, so that when 
we meet, in this world or the next, 
I may bring his treachery home to 
him.’ With the eyes of his mind 
he saw Solomon Fewster’s false 
face, and he dashed his fist into 
the air with a loud cry. ‘ Fool? 
he muttered, recovering himself; 
‘am I growing as much a savage 
as those amongst whom I live? Was 
it Fewster or this villain who stab- 
bed me when I came home?’ He 
looked down, and seemed to find 
his answer. ‘It was your hand that 
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struck the blow, and he employed 
you. He was too much ofa coward 
to do it himself, and he paid you 
for your services as you have told 
me. And he wanted to get me out 
of the way, so that he might win 
the love of my Ellen.’ A bitter 
smile came to his lips, passed away, 
and a sweeter expression took its 
place. ‘To win the love of my 
Ellen! No, he can never do that ; 
she is mine till death, and after it, 
and is as true to me as I am to her. 
Ellen, dear wife ! hear me, and be 
comforted.’ ~ 

Concealed beneath his covering 
of fur, was a small bag, made of 
stout skin, well dried, containing 
Ellen’s portrait, her lock of hair, 
Dan’s Bible, and the page from 
Captain Liddle’s log-book, appoint- 
ing him captain. Into this bag he 
put the silver watch and Fewster’s 
document. 

‘Rest there,’ he muttered. ‘When 
I am dead, chance may direct these 
relics into the hands of my friends. 
I will write a statement myself of 


_ certain things, and place it with 


these. Be merciful, O God! and 
keep firm the faith of my friends.’ 

The appeal was like a prayer, 
and its utterance soothed him. He 
laid the Lascar’s body in the shal- 
low grave, and covered it as well 
as he could with earth and leaves 
and branches. Then he returned 
to Minnie, and they walked to the 
camp. He did not tell her of his 
discovery. It would have made her 
more unhappy. 

On another occasion they were 
sitting together in the woods, in 
silence and resignation. ‘They had 
sat so for full half an hour, and 
not a word had passed between 
them; their thoughts were with 
their friends, thousands of miles 
away. Suddenly there came to their 
ears the tinkle of a bell. They 
started and looked at each other 
in wonder. A wild hope entered 
Joshua’s heart. ‘The sound was 
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faint but distinct. It was like an 
evidence of approaching civilisa- 
tion. Presently it sounded again, 
and was followed by other bells of 
different tones, but each note being 
clearly uttered. Tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle! till the woods were filled 
with music. Creeping slowly and 
softly in the direction of the sounds, 
they discovered the cause. The 
sounds were not produced, as they 
had hoped, by bells on the necks 
of cattle, but by a congregation of 
small birds of a greenish-yellow 
colour, who, perched upon the 
branches of trees, in a spot where 
the trees formed a circle, were sing- 
ing to each other their sweetest 
songs. Disturbed by the approach 
of footsteps, the birds hid them- 
selves among the leaves, and were 
silent ; but Minnie and Joshua re- 
mained perfectly still, and soon the 
sweet‘sounds were heard again, and 
the concert was resumed, to the 
delight of the hearers. 

For many evenings after this Jo- 
shua and Minnie came to the spot 
to listen to the melody of the bell- 
birds. It was on one of these even- 
ings that an idea in association with 
the birds presented itself to Joshua. 
Why should he not employ a little 
of his idle time in training some of 
the birds with which the beautiful 
woods abounded, as Dan and he 
used to do in their boyish days ? 
He trembled with delight at the 
thought, and was eager to begin. 
It seemed to bring him nearer to 
Dan and the beloved ones at home. 
He told Minnie of his fancy, and 
she encouraged it. He would set 
about it at once ; but first he must 
make a cage. He made one of 
wicker work, sufficiently large to 
hold a score of birds ; and in a very 
little while his cage was inhabited 
by birds as beautiful and almost as 
docile as any he had taught at home. 

All this while they were allowed 
by the natives to do pretty well 
what they pleased. Food was sup- 
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plied to them regularly, and they 
were not expected to work or hunt 
for it. Scarcely a night passed 
without Joshua played his accord- 
ion in the shade of their hut, and 
the singular fancy which the natives 
entertained respecting Minnie was 
strengthened by these mysterious 
melodious sounds. From time to 
time the natives shifted their camp, 
according to the seasons, and they 
invariably regulated their day’s 
walking by Minnie’s strength. Un- 
cultured and savage as these igno- 
rant creatures were, they were ten- 
der and kind to Minnie and Jo- 
shua, and showed them a thousand 
little attentions which could only 
have been prompted by the most 
delicate consideration. Joshua’s 
fancy about the birds was quite a 
natural thing in theireyes. Minnie 
wanted the birds to talk to; she 
understood the mysterious voices 
of birds and trees. Their reverence 
for her was increased when they 
saw her one day with a golden- 
crowned honey-sucker upon her 
finger. This was one of the first 
birds which Joshua had tamed ; he 
was careful to give it its favourite 
food—the blossoms of the blue 
gum-tree when it was in flower, and 
at all times honey and sweet leaves, 
and he had anticipated the effect it 
would produce upon the natives, 
when they saw it perching content- 
edly upon Minnie’s finger. 

‘See! said Opara, ‘the birds 
know our Star; she talks to them 
the language of the trees. From 
us they fly, and hide themselves in 
clouds ; but she bids them come, 
and they rest upon her bosom.’ 

Soon other birds were tamed and 
trained ; and the wonder spread to 
distant tribes, who made long jour- 
neys to see the Star of Opara’s 
tribe, who understood the voice of 
Nature, and talked with all the chil- 
dren of the Great Mother; for so 
the simple savages interpreted it. 

But Minnie grew weaker and 
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weaker. She concealed her weak- 
ness as much as possible from Jo- 
shua, who was very tender to her, 
very, very kind. He had quite for- 
given her; no cloud disturbed the 
harmony of their strange lives. 
Bearing always in mind the advice 
which Rough-and-Ready had given 
them to endeavour to make their 
way southward, and knowing the 
one great wish of Joshua’s heart, 
she had used all her influence with 
the tribe to induce them every time 
they shifted their camp to move in 
that direction, and had succeeded 
so far, that everyseason found them 
nearer to the settled districts. But, 
although three years had passed, 
they had not seen the slightest signs 
of civilisation. 

Once Joshua was in a terrible 
state of agitation. He was gather- 
ing sweet leaves for his birds, when 
‘Crack !’ went the sound of a whip. 
He uttered a joyful cry, and threw 
himself upon the ground with all 
his heart in his ears, for he had not 
caught the direction of the sound. 
‘Crack ! went the whip again. He 
ran swiftly towards it, and listened 
again. Rough-and-Ready had told 
him many times to keep his ears 
sharp open for the crack of a whip, 
and here it was, at last, after weary, 
weary waiting. 

‘You will find, most likely, 
Rough-and-Ready had said, ‘ that 
it is a stockman looking after some 
stray cattle. Then you will be all 
right.’ 

The thoughts that crowded upen 
Joshua’s mind in the few moments 
that elapsed between the cracking 
of the whip would occupy an hour 
to describe ; they may be summa- 
rised thus: ‘That is a stockman’s 
whip. Thank God for it! I shall 
see him presently, and he will wait 
while I fetch Minnie. Then we 
will go to where his companions 
are, and I will get some presents 
for our kind friends the natives. 
Minnie will svon grow strong; 
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thank God! We will go down to 
Sydney, and get passage home in 
the first ship. Then—then—O 
Ellen, Ellen! O Dan, dear friend ! 
dear mother and father! All will 
come right—all will be set right. 
Thank God ! 

‘Crack, crack! Nearer—nearer. 
He was close to it, but saw nothing. 
He looked round carefully, watch- 
fully. ‘Crack! Over his head. 
He turned his eyes to the cloud , 
and saw a bird—the Whip-bird— 
flying over the trees, uttering its 
‘crack !’ as it flew, taking his hopes 
with it, and bearing them away to 
where perhaps he would never meet 
with them again. 

“ eo * * * 

And Dan is sitting in a wooden 
hut built near the banks of a beau- 
tiful river. Seas do not divide him 
from his friend. They both live on 
the same strip of land, ignorant of 
each other’s whereabouts. The 
same continent holds those two 
faithful hearts. What is Dan doing? 
who are with him? what kind of a 
place is this where he and they re- 
side ? 

A village in which dwell not 
more than a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. Not free from care, for care 
is human ; but happier than inhab- 
itants of great citiesare. There is 
plenty of work for hands to do; 
more than there are hands to do it. 
What luxury there is, is the luxury 
of Nature—rich fruits, bright flow- 
ers, Clear atmosphere, sweet air, 
lovely skies, grand sunrises and 
sunsets, and sparkling watercourses 
whose banks teem with graceful 
shapes and lovely colour. Here a 
city is to be formed, and they who 
live in it and are content shall see 
it grow up to strength—ay, to man- 
hood—and shall have a share in its 
increasing wealth, First, tents of 
canvas to live in; now huts of 
wood ; by and by houses of stone. 
But these last, though they be 
stronger, will not bring more en- 
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during happiness. And here is Dan, 
with his birds, asusual. He earns 
money enough now. Not a hun- 
dred miles away, in the capital of 
the colony of which this little vil- 
lage is a speck, lives a dealer who 
comes regularly to Dan’s wooden 
house, and buys such birds as he 
has trained, and pays handsomely 
for them. Not Solomon Fewster. 
He also is in that rising capital, and 
Dan will not sell hima bird. Not 
that Solomon Fewster needs them ; 
for he is making money fast, and 
the miserly passion of accumulation 
is growing very strongin him. His 
business carries him often to Dan’s 
village—twice a month, perhaps ; 
and regularly every two or three 
months he makes some kind or 
overture to Ellen, who shakes her 
head and sometimes answers him, 
and sometimes evades the subject. 
Dan has remonstrated with him, 
and has begged him never to refer 
to the subject again. But he ans- 
wers : 

‘I cannot help it, Dan. If you 
knew what love was, you would 
know that a man can no more help 
loving than he can help feeling. It 
was love that first brought me to 
your house in Stepney. I didn’t 
want the birds ; but so that I might 
have the privilege of coming to the 
house—and of doing you and Ellen 
a good turn at the same time, mind, 
Dan—I took a deal of trouble to 
find dealers in birds who would buy 
them of me at the same price I paid 
you for them ; and I shouldn’t be 
telling an untruth if I said that I 
lost money by many of the birds I 
paid you for. One man I sold to 
failed, and I had to take a compo- 
sition. Well, I didn’t know then 
that Ellen loved Joshua; nothing 
was said between them ; and when 
he first went away he wasn’t old 
enough to know his own mind. He 
came back, and when he was ill I 
didn’t show a bad spirit to him. 
After Ellen and he were engaged, 
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I did not desert you; and I didn’t 
annoy Ellen by forcing my atten- 
tions upon her. You spoke to me 
once about that unfortunate canary 
that died in my hand when I bade 
Joshua good-bye. You can’t think 
that I killed it purposely. But you 
may be able to form some idea of 
my feelings (which can’t always be 
suppressed, Dan), and of the re- 
straint I had to put upon myself 
when in the presence of the man 
who had taken from me the most 
precious thing in the world to me 
—Ellen’s love—and you can put 
down the poor canary’s death to 
that cause. I’ve no need to say 
anything more. I’ve loved Ellen all 
along, and I’ve always treated her 
with respect and consideration. 
You mustn’t debar me from the 
chance of being happy; Ellen may 
change her mind one day. It is 
many years now since I first saw 
her, a girl; and that I am content 
now to wait and hope ought to be 
to you a sufficient proof of my dis- 
interestedness and sincerity.’ 

To suchlike pleading Dan finds 
no reply, and so they go on as 
usual. 

To Dan, as he sits with his birds, 
comes Ellen with her peaceful sad 
face. She has not found happiness, 
but she has found peace. Solomon 
Fewster is not her only suitor. 
Every single man in the village is 
enamoured of her, and would be 
glad to make her his wife. But she 
tells her story to all, with a woman- 
ly purpose. She is married, and 
her husband went out as third mate 
of the Merry Andrew, and the ship 
was lost and all hands, as it is sup- 
posed. But she cannot believe 
that her husband is dead; some- 
thing tells her that he is alive—liv- 
ing upon some uninhabited shore 
mayhap, and looking forward to the 
time when, by the mercy of God, 
they shall be together again. Her 
story is repeated from one to an- 
other; and some kind souls who 


have been in the colony a few years 
come to her and Dan with little 
scraps ofinformation concerning the 
Merry Andrew—such as the find- 
ing of a piece ofa figure-head which 
belonged to herhusband’s ship, and 
other similar evidence—which con- 
vince them that the Merry Andrew 
was lost off the Australian coast. 
‘Is it not possible,’ asks Dan, ‘ that 
some of the crew may have been 
saved, and may be dwelling now on 
some part of the uninhabited Aus- 
tralian coast? ‘Quite possible,’ 
they answer; and they relate such 
instances as they know of vessels 
being wrecked, and of some of the 
sailors being saved and found years 
after they were supposed to be lost. 
Dan and Ellen derive much com- 
fort from these narrations. 

Ellen’s little child Maggie is the 
pet of the village. At the present 
moment she is playing with her 
goat in the paddock at the back of 
the house, breathing in health with 
fresh air. To-night, when she says 
her prayers, she will pray that God 
will please send her father home— 
a prayer joined in by all of them 
every night. 

Who is this? Susan. In no whit 
changed. With the same strange 
watchful manner upon her as in 
the old days in Stepney, but never 
uttering a word concerning Joshua. 
Sometimes she will go for days 
without speaking to a soul, and a 
smile never crosses her lips. 

And this gentle woman, going 
about the house quietly, doing her 
work cheerfully, with a sweet smile 
for every one she comes across, 
and by whose side the little Maggie 
is content to sit in silence with her 
hands folded in her lap? This is 
Mrs. Marvel. You would know 
her if you had only seen her once, 
although her hair is nearly white 
now ; for hers is one of the peace- 
ful faces that dwell in your memory 
and remind you of your mother. 
As for her hair being nearly white 
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—for the matter of that, so is Mr. 
Marvel’s. It would not do for him 
to pay for every white hair that is 
pulled out of his head, as at the 
commencement of this story. 

They sit together on this even- 
ing as is their wont, and as they 
used to do in the dear old kitchen 
in Stepney, and talk of Joshua. 
And George Marvel smokes his 
pipe, and his wife darns—more 
slowly than in the old days, for her 
sight is not so strong as it was— 
and Dan trains his birds and reads 
to his friends. They have been 


sorely afflicted, but faith and love 
have banished despair. 
se ae % % 


On this very evening, hundreds 
of miles away, Joshua is sitting on 
the ground in his gunyah, amusing 
himself and Minnie with his birds. 
She is reclining on her ’possum- 
skin rug, looking affectionately and 
gratefully at Joshua, who has grown 
very wise in the different habits 
and natures of the strange birds he 
has before him. With what care 
he has collected them! Here is 
the quaint kingfisher, flitting about 
as contentedly as it used to flit 
among the dead trees that lie on 
the banks of creeks. Joshua, watch- 
ing it one day, saw it suddenly dart 
into the water with such eagerness 
that it was completely submerged ; 
he thought it was drowned, but the 
next instant it appeared above the 
surface witha small fishin its mouth, 
with which it hopped, exultant, into 
the woodland again. It is a hand- 
some bird, and a singular-looking 
one too, with its beak about a quar- 
ter the length of its body, and its 
light crimson breast and azuré back 
and shrewd brown eyes. Here is the 
mountain bee-eater, the wondrous 
blending of colours in whose plu- 
mage suggests the fancy that its fea- 
thers must have been dyed in the 
glorious sunsets of the South, and 
that it first saw the light when rain- 
bows were shining. Here are the 


honey-suckers, yellow-eared, blue- 
cheeked, and golden-crowned ; and 
the crimson-throated manakin, with 
its pleasant song; and the spotted 
finch, with red eyes ; and the scar- 
let-backed warbler ; and the pretty 
thrush, black-crowned and orange- 
breasted, whose piping in the early 
morning was the cheerfullest of all 
the birds; and the yellow-rumped 
fly-catcher, fussing about, and chat- 
tering like a magpie. All these are 
here, and many others ; and Joshua 
often thinks how delighted Dan 
would be with them. Joshua and 
Minnie are clothed completely in 
fur garments ; all their civilised 
clothes are gone. Joshua’s hair 
has grown so, that his face is quite 
covered with it. 

‘Would they know me at home, 
Minnie, if they could see me as I 
am ?” he asks. 

‘I doubt it,’ she replies; ‘ but 
they would know your voice.’ 

‘Shall we ever see them again ?” 
he asks, more of himself than of 
her. 

She sighs, and does not answer. 
He may; she prays that he will. 
But she! The breeze sighs with 
her, as she thinks that she will ne- 
ver again look upon the faces of 
her friends. Well, perhaps it is 
better so. She desires no happier 
lot than to die in Joshua’s arms, 
with his eyes looking kindly upon 
her. She has been growing weaker 
and weaker every day; she does 
not complain, but he often regards 
her with apprehensive looks, and 
prays that she may not be taken 
from him. They live together as 
brother and sister; the love he 
bears for her is as pure as the love 
he bears for his mother. He speaks 
to her often of Dan, and she listens 
with sweet patience. But he does 
not understand that her love for 
him is part of her very nature, and 
that it cannot be transferred—that 
it cannot change. He does not 
understand it, does not know it; 
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he deludes himself with the hope 
that, if it should mercifully chance 
that they should reach home, the 
dear hope of Dan’s life may be 
realised, and that Minnie’s love 
and Dan’s belief in her purity may 
brighten the days of his friend. 
She knows that Joshua entertains 
this hope, and does not pain him 
by telling him how false it is. 

So the days pass, and the sea- 
sons change. In accordance with 
Minnie’s wish, the tribe moves far- 
ther and farther southward, and is 
rewarded by finding plenty of game 
in the woods, and fish in the rivers 
and pools. Summer dies, and the 
beautiful autumn brings strength to 
Minnie; but the succeeding win- 
ter strikes her down. Her savage 
friends and worshippers are grieved 
to the heart at her weakness, and 
she, true to her purpose and to 
Joshua, makes them understand 
that health and strength for her lie 
southward, and urges them on to- 
wards the settled districts. 


‘If we are saved,’ says Joshua, 
‘I shall owe all my happiness to 


you, Minnie. Once you gave me 
life ; now perhaps you will give me 
what is better than life.’ 

A look of content rests in her 
eyes as he says this, and she muses 
upon it for days afterwards, mur- 
muring the words to herself before 
she falls asleep. Speaking to her 
of her father at one time, he is sur- 
prised to hear her say, ‘ Father is 
dead, Joshua.’ 

‘How do you know? he asks, 
startled. 

‘I feel it— here,’ pressing her 
hand to her heart ; ‘I have dreamt 
that I saw him and mother toge- 
ther. Some things come to us in- 
tuitively ; we do not need to be 
told.’ 

‘Do you know anything else 
about those at home ?’ he asks, half 
awed by her solemn tone. 

‘No; but one other thing I know 
that I ought not to keep from you.’ 


He waits in silence for what is 
to come, dreading to speak. She 
takes his hand; hers is hot with 
fever. 

‘Do not think me unkind,’ she 
says, ‘but for many weeks I have 
felt impelled to tell you, and now 
that the time is drawing near, I 
must no longer keep it from you. 
Can you guess what it is, my dear?” 

*O, Minnie! Minnie!’ he cries, 
falling on his knees at her feet; 
‘do not tell me that you are going 
to leave me !’ 

‘I cannot help it, dear,’ she says 
tenderly. ‘Before the spring dies, 
I shall leave you. I shall spend 
my summer in another world.’ She 
repeats the words, as though they 
conveyed to her some deeper mean- 
ing than they implied. ‘Yes, I 
shall spend my summer in another 
world. My heart has been win- 
tered in this.’ 

He strives to reason her out of 
her belief—tells her that it is fancy 
—but she gently checks him, with 
‘Nay, dear Joshua. Tis but a lit- 
tle time to spring. Let us talk of 
other things.’ 

Soon the buds begin to come, 
and the leaves grow green. Minnie 
hides her weakness, says that she 
feels stronger, and Joshua begins 
to hope. But he does not know 
what motive she has in this—he 
does not know that she puts on an 
appearance of strength so that she 
may not retard their course south- 
ward. In many of their marches 
she sustains her fainting heart by 
strength oflove. ‘ Nearer, nearer,’ 
she whispers to herself; ‘he shall 
owe all his happiness to me.’ 

Come there to the camp one day 
some members of another tribe, 
who speak of having seen men of 
the colour of Joshua and Minnie 
a couple of hundred miles to the 
south, mounted on strange animals. 
These aboriginal wanderers, in- 
deed, are at variance with one an- 
other ; some say that men and ani- 
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mals are one ; others that they are 
distinct creatures. Opara tells Jo- 
shua and Minnie, who are able by 
this time to understand the native 
tongue, and to make themselves 
understood. 

‘What Opara says is good,’ says 
Minnie. ‘We will go towards these 
men. They are our brothers. They 
will give me back my strength.’ 

Opara being gone, Minnie asks 
Joshua what he thinks. Joshua, 
with eager voice and sparkling eyes, 
cries that they are stockmen on 
horses, as Rough-and-Ready had 
told them. 

‘All will yet be well,’ he says, 
his voice trembling with joyful emo- 
tion ; ‘in a few months perhaps we 
shall be among white people again.’ 

She listens in silence ; and pre- 
sently, in accordance with their 
nightly custom, he takes his ac- 
cordion from its bag of fur, and 
plays the sweetest airs he knows. 
‘Poor Tom Bowling’ and ‘ Bread- 
and-cheese and Kisses’ are his prin- 
cipal themes ; and as he plays, the 
newly-inspired hope stirs into life 
his dearest memories, and brings 
before him those pictures of his 
boyish days that he most loves to 
dwell upon. 


CHAPTER XL. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


THE river runs onward like a 
sparkling stream, now rushing be- 
tween high banks of forest land, 
dotted here and there with minia- 
ture islands of rocks covered with 
lichens and shrubs, now settling 
into a still-looking reach, its surface 
covered with delicate mauve-co- 
loured water-lilies. Near to a great 
grove of palms upon the river’s 
bank the native camp is fixed ; and 
not far from the spot the channel 
forms a descent, more steep than 
abrupt, where it is cut up into hun- 


dreds of brawling streams by islands 
of beautiful shrubs. The natives 
have pitched their camp here, in 
accordance with Minnie’s wish ; 
they have been marching south- 
ward for more than a week, and 
Minnie has borne up bravely ; but 
her strength has failed her at last, 
and she is compelled to succumb. 
It is understood among them that 
their Star is sick, and the mintapas 
(doctors) are anxious to practise 
their healing arts upon her, but 
their efforts are firmly and gently 
repulsed by Joshua. For this, they 
look upon him with no friendly eye, 
and but for Opara his life among 
them would not be so pleasant as 
it has been. He pays no heed to 
them ; his anxiety concerning Min- 
nie engrosses all his thoughts now. 

She is sinking fast, and has grown 
so weak that he is obliged to carry 
her about. The spot she most loves 
is where the river is still and quiet; 
there she will lie for hours, with 
Joshua by her side, watching the 
shifting shadows of the clouds in 
the water’s depths. She says but 
little ; but every time her eyes turn 
to Joshua, they are filled with gra- 
titude and love. Once she ex- 
pressed a desire to write something, 
and Joshua makes a little ink with 
paint and gum-juice, and makes a 
pen from a duck’s quill ; but paper 
he has none. 

‘ Your Bible,’ says Minnie. 

He gives it to her, and she writes 
a few lines on the blank page at the 
end. Then she tears out the leaf, 
and folding it carefully says, ‘ This 
is for Dan, when you see him’ 
(having a full faith that Joshua and 
Dan will meet); ‘do not read it, 
but place it carefully by.’ 

He puts it with Ellen’s lock of 
hair in the bag he wears round his 
neck. 

That same night a change comes 
over Minnie. Joshua has been 
away from the hut for a few mi- 
nutes, and when he returns he sees 
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her sitting in a listening attitude 
with her hand to her ear. 

‘Minnie !’ he exclaims; but she 
holds up a warning finger, and says, 

‘Hush, Joshua! 1 am listening 
to the singing of the sea. Is it not 
sweet ?” 

His heart beats rapidly, and he 
takes her disengaged hand in his, 
and asks her what she has in the 
hand she is holding to her ear. 

‘It is a shell, she says. She 
shows it to him, and her face as- 
sumes the exact childlike expres- 
sion of pleasure and simplicity it 
wore in the farewell interview he 
had with her before he first went 
to sea. 

‘You know me, Minnie?’ he 
says, distressed. 

‘Yes, dear Joshua! What a 
question! But you must not be 
angry with me. I took the shell— 
but I took it for you.’ 

‘Nay but, Minnie,’ he says, 
striving to arrest her wandering 
thoughts, ‘listen to me——’ 

‘Call me Little Minnie,’ she 
pleads like a child, in the softest 
of voices. 

‘Little Minnie! he sighs, with 
an almost broken heart. 

‘Little Minnie! Little Minnie !’ 
she repeats. ‘The shell is singing 
it. Hush!’ She remains silent for 
some time after this, and Joshua 
deems it best not to disturb her. 
An hour may have passed when 
she calls to him. 

‘Say that again, Joshua,’ she 
says. 

Wondering, he asks her what it 
is she wishes him to repeat. 

‘Nay,’ she answers, ‘ that is to 
tease me. But you must say it after 
me, word for word: ‘ What you 
did, you did through love, and 
there could not be much wrong in 
it.”’ He recognises his own words 
to her, and in a troubled voice he 
repeats, ‘What you did, you did 
through love, and there could not 
be much wrong in it.’ 
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‘I am satisfied, she says; ‘ you 
have made me happy. I shall try 
to sleep now.’ 

He covers her with a rug, and 
watches by her side during the 
night. 

He has no heart for his birds, 
and were it not that she takes a 
childish delight in them, and is glad 
to have them around her, he would 
have taken them to the woods and 
set them free. She does not recover 
consciousness of her true position ; 
she believes that she and Joshua 
are children together, and—it may 
be happily—all the horrors through 
which she has passed have faded 
from her mind. Her great delight 
is to play with the birds and listen 
to her shell. Sometimes the fancy 
that he is at sea possesses her, and 
she talks to him of himself, as she 
used to talk to Dan, and coaxes 
him to tell her the story of the 
death of Golden Cloud and other 
incidents of his boyish life. In this 
condition she remains for many 
days, until a time comes when she 
awakes from a deep sleep, and 
says, in her weak voice, ‘I have 
been dreaming, Joshua. I thought 
we were children again.’ Then 
opening her hand with the shell in 
it, looks at it, blushing, and says, 
‘It is the old shell, Joshua. You 
remember.’ 

‘Do you feel stronger, Minnie ? 

‘No, dear; I shall not grow 
stronger. It will be as I told you 
a little while age. Spring is not 
gone yet; but it will be soon. 
Have they asked about me ?’ mean- 
ing the natives. 

‘Yes, many times every day, 
Minnie; and have brought their 
choicest food for you regularly.’ 

‘They have been very kind to 
us. Rough-and-Ready was not 
quite right about them. I used to 
tremble with fear when he spoke 
of them. Poor Rough-and-Ready 
and poor Tom! What has become 
of them, I wonder " 
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They muse sadly over the me- 
mory of those two good friends. 

‘Some lives are very hard, Jo- 
shua,’ she continues. ‘ His was, I 
am sure. I suppose it was as he 
said, and that he has done bad 
things. Yet how kind and gentle 
he was to us! It is hard to recon- 
cile ; but it seems to me, my dear, 
that our lots are shaped for us. We 
can’t help our feelings; we don’t 
make them; they come, and we 
must act as they prompt us to act. 
Opara and the savages now: they 
couldn’t help being born savages, 
and they have had no good teach- 
ing. Don’t think me wicked for 
what I am going to say, my dear.’ 

‘No, Minnie; go on.’ 

‘Well, I can’t help believing that 
a good deal of what is called wrong 
is not wrong, and that bad is not 
always bad. I can’t explain exactly 
what I mean, but I feel it.’ She 
appears to think that she has got 
out of her depth, and suddenly 
changes the subject. ‘Take me 
out, and let me see Opara. You 
must carry me ; I am not as heavy 
as I was.’ 

He lifts her in his arms, and 
carries her, with her arm round his 
neck, out of the hut towards the 
savages. They crowd round her, 
and she speaks a few words to 
them, and smiles upon them. Then, 
by easy stages, he carries her to her 
favourite spot by the river’s side, 
and there they rest. 

‘All rivers have currents, Jo- 
shua ?” 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Even this, that looks so still 
and quiet ?’ 

‘ Even this, my dear ; the current 
is running, although you cannot see 
it. But remember, the river is not 
so still everywhere. A very few 
miles away it is full of life; it is 
rushing over the rocks, and is never 
still for an instant day and night.’ 

‘Strange! So restless there, so 
quiet here! It has been so with 


me: so restless there, so quiet 
here! Look! we can see the fish 
in the clear depths. How beauti- 
fully the wild jasmine smells !’ 

He gathers a little for her, and a 
bunch of fringed violets, and she 
puts them in her breast. Then she 
encourages him to talk of home, 
and listens with sincere pleasure to 
his praises of Dan. 

‘It is good to be loved by such 
a heart,’ she muses. 

‘Ah, Minnie! he ventures to 
say, ‘if it could have been with 
him as he once hoped it would ! 

‘ About me? she replies unhesi- 
tatingly. ‘Does not that seem to 
be a proof that our lots are shaped 
for us? ‘Tell him that I was very, 
very sorry, and that I begged him 
to forgive me.’ 

But it is chiefly about Joshua’s 
mother that she speaks, and wishes 
that Aer mother had lived. In the 
midst of the conversation she falls 
into a light slumber, and opening 
her eyes half an hour afterwards, 
resumes from the point where they 
had left off, as if there had been no 
interval of silence. 

On another occasion they are 
together on the same spot, and 
Joshua is telling her of a beautiful 
part of the river’s bank which: she 
had not seen. ‘The river is narrow 
there, and even more peaceful than 
this,’ he says. ‘The trees on both 
sides bend over the water until the 
topmost branches almost touch, so 
that the river is in shade. The sun 
was peeping through the arch of 
branches, lighting up the water here 
and there, and the golden light 
streaked the white leaves of the 
lilies, over which the pretty lotus- 
bird was running with so light a 
step as not to stir the flowers.’ 

* How beautiful ! she says softly. 
‘At night, when the moon is 
shining on the water and the lily- 
leaves through the arch of branches, 
how grand and peaceful it must be! 
Joshua, bend your head, my dear. 
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When I am gone, let me be buried 
there. Nay, don’t cry; but pro- 
mise.’ 

In a broken voice he promises 
her, and she is content. Then she 
bids him bring Opara to her; and 
the aged chief comes and sits by 
her side. 

‘Opara,’ she says, taking Jo- 
shua’s hand and kissing it, ‘this 
my brother and I are one. You 
understand ?” 

‘I understand,’ he answers ; and 
Joshua wonders what it is she is 
about to say. 

‘You see how weak Ihave grown, 
Opara. Look at my hand ; you can 
see the light through it.’ 

‘ Say, my daughter,’ asks Opara : 
‘you who know the language of 
birds and flowers-—you who know 
the mysteries of the Grand Vault 
—can you not make yourself 
strong ?” 

‘No, Opara; I am wanted.’ 

‘Cannot our mintapas make you 
strong ?” 

‘No, Opara; their skill is not 
for me. ‘Tell them so; and tell 
them I thank them, and will not 
forget them. Listen. Many moons 
ago, I walked in the woods, where 
the leaves were singing to each 
other, and where the wind whis- 
pered strange things as it travelled 
through the trees. I heard a voice ; 
I listened; and I was told that 
when the next summer came, I 
should be wanted—There ! 

Opara gravely followed the mo- 
tion of her hand, as it pointed up- 
wards. 

‘The summer is coming, and I 
must go. Do not disturb me then:; 
my brother will see to me ; and tell 
your young men and women to let 
me rest.’ 

‘I will tell them, and they will 
obey. Will our daughter return to 
us?” 

Minnie catches at this question 
eagerly, and clasps Joshua’s hand 
with a firmer clasp. 
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‘I will return, if you will do one 
thing for me.’ 

‘ Opara will do it.’ 

‘It will take many days to do.’ 

‘If it takes many moons to do, 
it shall be done.’ 

‘Opara’s name shall be known 
in the Grand Vault,’ says Minnie 
in an earnest tone. ‘Take heed of 
my words. Those men of the same 
colour as my brother, of which you 
were told some time ago, you have 
not seen them ?” 

*No.’ 

‘They are southward. My bro- 
ther has a message for them from 
me. He has promised to deliver it 
to them ; but he does not know the 
country. Ifhe goes by himself, bad 
men of other tribes may meet him 
and take him with them. If you 
and some of your young men will 
accompany him south until he sees 
the strangers, or is near to them, I 
will return to you by and by, and 
your tribe shall never want food. 
The strangers will be kind to you, 
and will give you good things. Will 
Opara do this, and protect my bro- 
ther ? 

‘ Opara will do this, and will pro- 
tect your brother.’ 

‘Good.’ She gives the old chief 
her hand, and he places it on his 
eyes, and departs gravely. 

Joshua for a time is too agitated 
to speak. ‘This last proof of her 
devotion is the crowning sacrifice 
of her life. She is the first to break 
the silence. 

‘Joshua, my dear, have I made 
atonement ?” 

He can only say, ‘O, my dear, 
my dear, how unworthy I am in my 
own eyes!’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ she says soothingly, 
‘you are all that is good and noble. 
A better heart, a purer, never beat. 
Ihave committed a great fault, and 
have done you a great wrong—un- 
consciously, my dear, and without 
thought; and, by the mercy of our 
Father, I have been able to atone 
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for it. Think of me as a child, my 
dear, who has loved you with all 
her heart, despite her wilfulness. 
Take me in your arms as you would 
a child, and say that you forgive me.’ 

He takes her in his arms, and to 
satisfy her sobs out the words she 
wishes to hear. Her face is close 
to his. 

‘This kiss for Ellen,’ she whis- 
pers ; ‘this for your dear kind mo- 
ther ; thisfor Dan. Tell all of them 
of my fancy, that I wish to live in 
their minds, not as a woman, but 
as a child—as a child who erred 
through love,and who had not been 
taught to understand what duty 
was. Who said this, “ There is no 
earthly sacrifice that love will not 
sanctify” ? 

‘Your father! he whispers, a- 
mazed. 

‘I heard him ; I was in the room 
when he blessed my mother for de- 
voting her life to him.’ 

Presently she asks him to fetch 
his birds, and he runs and brings 
them. He opens the cage, and 
they hop about her contentedly. 
He gathers some wild flowers, and 
places them by her side. Shortly 
afterwards she directs his attention 
to the fringed violets, which do not 
live an hour after they are gather- 
ed. ‘ They are withering,’ she says. 
‘Do not pluck any more of the 
pretty things ; let them live.’ He 
supports her in his arms; and she 
watches the birds with glistening 
eyes, and whispers that they remind 
her of dear Dan. Then she falls 
asleep, with her face turned to 
Joshua. He does not disturb her. 
Everything around is very still and 
quiet. He thinks of the restless 
river a few miles away, and of 
Minnie’s words, ‘So restless there, 
so quiet here! It has been so 
with me.’ The afternoon passes ; 


the sun is going down, and the 
heavens are filled with wondrous 
colour. Minnie has been asleep for 
a long while now. Shall he arouse 
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her? Her fair face is perfectly still, 
and a smile is on her lips. ‘ Min- 
nie!’ he whispers. Her hand is on 
her heart, and in her hand the shell. 
She does not speak ; and a dark- 
ness comes upon him, and his heart 
grows cold as he presses his lips to 
hers. She has gone to spend the 
summer of her life in another world. 


Opara holds the last words of 
Minnie sacred. ‘To the expressed 
desire of the doctors of the tribe 
to inter Minnie according to their 
rites, he says, ‘Our daughter has 
spoken, and Opara has promised. 
Her brother will see to her. Let 
her rest.’ So, on the following night, 
Joshua is standing alone by Min- 
nie’s grave, which he has strewn 
with wild flowers. In the rude coffin 
of bark, which he has cut and made 
with his own hands, he places also 
the sweetest-smelling flowers he can 
find. Her shell he leaves in her 
hand, and cuts a long tress from her 
hair. ‘For Dan,’ he murmurs. 

He buries her in the place he had 
described to her, and where she had 
expressed a wish to be laid. It is 
just such a night as she pictured. 
The moon is streaming through the 
interlaced branches on the beauti- 
ful lilies and the peaceful water. 
He reads prayers from Dan’s Bible, 
and falls upon his knees; and as 
he sobs there, the words of her fa- 
ther recur to him, and he repeats 
their sense prayerfully: ‘She is a 
wild flower; the impulse of her 
mind is under the control of the 
impulse of her heart. She is oblivi- 
ous of aM else, defiant of all else. 
Those of her friends who have the 
consciousness of a higher wisdom 
than she possesses, those of them 
who can recognise that the prompt- 
ings of such a heart as hers may 
possibly lead her into dangerous 
paths, must guide her gently, ten- 
derly. If any betray her, he will 
have to answer for it at the Judg- 
ment Seat ! 
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‘ Judge me,’ he cries aloud, rais- 
ing his arms to heaven, ‘and so deal 
with me! This dear angel lies in 
her grave pure as at her birth. But 
she will speak for me, dear hon- 
oured sister !” 

In the distance, standing in the 
shadow of the trees, are the natives, 
their bodies streaked with white. 
They do not intrude upon Joshua’s 
sorrow. Slowly he piles the earth 
upon the faithful heart, and kisses 
the earth with passionate grief. 
When he is calmer, he reads his 
Bible by the moon’s light ; and as 
he reads, peace comes to him. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
JOSHUA AND THE OLD WIZARD. 


For twoweeks thenativesmourn- 
ed for Minnie. Their grief was sin- 
cere, notwithstanding that it was 
expressed in barbarous fashion— 
such as painting their bodies white 
with pipeclay, and inflicting painful 
gashes upon their breasts and arms 
with shells and stones. They ob- 
served Joshua gathering wild flow- 
ers to place upon her grave, and 
every day after that, the women and 
children collected the prettiest and 
rarest flowers they could find, and 
decorated Minnie’s grave with them. 
During this time a terrible feeling 
of desolation came upon Joshua. 
If Opara failed to keep the promise 
he had given Minnie, what would 
become of him? He thought of 
some words Dan had spoken to 
him in one of their boyish con- 
versations, when they were talking 
of Robinson Crusoe. Dan had said 
he thought it strange that Robinson 
did not forget how to speak his na- 
tive language, and had wondered 
that he didn’t go mad. This re- 
membrance was terrible to Joshua. 
At night, when he was alone in his 
hut, he would speak to himself, and 
would tremble at his voice; and 
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stopping sometimes with half-utter- 
ed words upon his tongue, would 
be seized with sudden terror as at 
an unfamiliar sound. But at the end 
of a fortnight, Opara came to Jo- 
shua, and said, ‘Our days of mourn- 
ing are over; but the image of our 
daughter will dwell for ever in our 
hearts. ‘To-night we hold a coun- 
cil. Shall we tarry yet awhile, or 
shall we prepare to depart ?” 

‘I have a message for my bro- 
thers and hers,’ replied Joshua. 
‘ They live southward. Is that the 
direction Opara will take ? 

‘Opara will do as he has pro- 
mised,’ said the old chief with dig- 
nity, ‘and will accompany you to 
the south.’ 

‘My sister will be glad if her 
message is delivered soon; and 
Joshua’s heart beat quickly at the 
prospect of deliverance. 

Opara gravely bent his head; 
and that night it was decided that 
twenty young men and doctors of 
the tribe, including Opara, should 
start in a couple of days, with Jo- 
shua, for the south. When Joshua 
was informed of this, he went to 
Minnie’s grave, and shed tears of 
joy, and gathered a little of the 
earth, and placed it in the bag 
round his neck, which contained 
his most precious possessions. On 
the appointed morning they started 
early, accompanied by the entire 
tribe ; but by noon all the stragglers 
had departed. In a few days their 
road lay through very rough coun- 
try, where, although fruits and birds 
were plentiful (it being summer), 
Opara said they would not be able 
to live in the winter. ‘Their great 
difficulty was to obtain water, for 
the creeks and water-courses were 
drying up; and Joshua was filled 
with admiration at the resources of 
the natives, who found water in 
places—digging it out of trees, in- 
deed, very often—where a stranger 
would never have dreamed ofsearch- 
ing for it. When Joshua saw them 
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strike their stone weapons into a 
tree, whence cold bright water flow- 
ed, he could not help thinking of 
Moses striking the rock. A favour- 
ite food with them was a species of 
shrubby plant which they called 
Karkalla, and which yielded a rich 
luscious fruit; and they ate, with 
intense relish, many species of grubs 
which they cut out of the bark of 
trees. 

Among the party was one famous 
wizard and doctor, who was not 
disposed to look upon Joshua with 
the same friendly eye as the others 
did. When Minnie was ill, he had 
been especially desirous of exercis- 
ing his arts upon her, and of restor- 
ing her to health, by which means 
his reputation with the tribe would 
have been enormously increased ; 
and when Minnie died, he enter- 
tained the beliefthat he could have 
saved her if he had been allowed. 
This doctor’s name was Nullaboin, 
and he had joined Joshua’s escort 
because he thought that he might, 
by watching Joshua’s movements, 
obtain some kind of knowledge that 
might be useful to him. 

During the latter days of Min- 
nie’s illness Joshua had not played 
his accordion, which, it must be 
borne in mind, the natives had 
never seen. Joshua had kept it 
jealously concealed in its covering 
of fur, and had never played it in 
sight of the natives. It was at the 
end of the second week of their 
journey, when Joshua was looking 
out anxiously for traces of white 
settlers, that a circumstance occur- 
red which boded him great danger. 
He had wandered, as he had been 
in the habit of doing every night, a 
long distance from where the na- 
tives pitched their camp. From time 
to time Opara and his party had met 
natives of different tribes, with whom 
they had conversed (though some- 
times with difficulty, for their dia- 
lects differed) concerning the white 
men ; and on this morning a strange 
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native had given them suchinforma- 
tion as led Opara to tell Joshua that 
he believed he would soon be able 
to deliver Minnie’s message to her 
brothers. Interpreting by this that 
the stranger they had met had seen 
something of Englishmen, Joshua, 
in the night, wandered farther from 
the camp than usual, in the vague 
hope that he might come upon 
traces of his countrymen. He saw 
none, and yet thought they might 
be near. An idea struck him. ‘Why 
should I not play my accordion ?’ 
he thought. ‘I might be within a 
short distance of my deliverers, and 
not know it. The sound of civil- 
ised music might reach their ears, 
and they would come to me.’ He 
acted upon the thought without de- 
lay. For the first time for many 
weeks, he took his accordion from 
its covering (it was slung round his 
shoulders by a strap of dried skin), 
and walked through the woods, play- 
ing, and swinging the instrument in 
the air, so that the sound should 
travel far. He little dreamed of the 
effect he produced. Nullaboin was 
tracking him—had tracked him 
every night in his wanderings. 
Hitherto Nullaboin had learned 
nothing ; but now, directly the mu- 
sic struck upon his ears, he was so 
amazed as almost to betray him- 
self. The idea that flashed through 
that cunning savage mind was as 
singular as it was original. It was 
neither more nor less than that Jo- 
shua held Minnie’s spirit imprison- 
ed in the strange instrument from 
which the melodious sounds pro- 
ceeded. They were the same as 
used to proceed from Minnie’s hut, 
when it was imagined she was speak- 
ing with invisible shapes. What 
wonders might he not perform, 
could he obtain possession of that 
power! ‘The mysterious spirits of 
air and heaven would speak to him, 
and would tell him strange things. 
But how could he obtain it—how? 
Joshua was strong—too strong for 












him. He was an old man——ay, 
he was an old man, and these 
spirits, if he could speak to them 
in their language, might teach him 
how to become young again. The 
courses of his blood quickened 
through the old wizard’s veins at 
the wild hope, and he picked up a 
stone and cut at his breast in his 
excitement. He could not hope to 
wrest the magic power from Joshua 
singly. He must enlist his com- 
panions on his side. His influence 
was great, but Opara’s was greater. 
He dreaded that aged chief. ‘If 
Opara knows,’ was his cunning 
thought, ‘Opara will claim it for 
himself. No, no; it is mine, Nulla- 
boin’s. Hearme, Pulyalanna! Strike 
Opara with your thunder to-night! 
Strike him dead ! He has lived long 
enough.’ But as he thought, he 
started away in terror. Among the 
trees, some twenty yards away, he 
saw a crouching figure, which he 
took to be one of the fabulous 
Purkabidnies, that roam through 
the woods at night to slay black 
men. It was but the charred stump 
of a tree, but it was sufficient to 
cause Nullaboin, the wizard, to fly 
from the spot in direst terror, to- 
wards the camp. He lay awake 
until Joshua returned, and noted 
with his lynx eyes that Joshua wore 
the magic instrument strapped 
round his shoulders. The following 
day he took occasion to speak to 
Joshua in a subtle manner, as thus : 
*Nullaboin dreamt last night of his 
daughter the Star.’ 

Joshua nodded. 

‘She spoke to me. Her voice 
was like the voice of the birds. I 
shall see her soon.’ 

Joshua gave him a startled look. 

‘Has her brother seen her ?” 

* No.’ 

‘ Has she not spoken to him ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Nullaboin is a great mintapa, 
and his daughter knows his power.’ 

All this was Greek to Joshua, 
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and he did not encourage the old 
wizard to continue his revelations. 
But during that day and the next, 
Nullaboin was busy working upon 
the credulous minds of the younger 
natives, and found but little diffi- 
culty in inflaming their curiosity. 
Joshua’s eagerness had become al- 
most painful by this time ; and when 
they were travelling over plains, 
every speck on the horizon became 
a horseman in his anxious eyes. Oc- 
casionally they had to make their 
way through dense scrub, where 
there were but few trees; but for 
the most part their road lay through 
the woods, where tall timber was 
abundant. Under any other circum- 
stances, Joshua would have found 
the life he was leading wonder- 
fully interesting, fatiguing as it was. 
Now they were wending their way 
through a gully, the heights on 
each side of which were so thickly 
wooded as almost to shut out the 
light of heaven; now they were 
on a plain somewhat thinly dotted 
with trees, when suddenly a young 
savage would dart off in pursuit of 
a bee which his wonderful sight 
had detected fifty feet high in the 
air. Away buzzed the bee through 
the clear air, and, with his eyes 
fixed upon the tiny insect, after it 
flew the savage, joined by other 
young men of the party, the older 
men following more leisurely. With 
unerring sight the hunters ran un- 
til the bee settled upon a tree; 
and with wondrous speed the bee- 
hunter, seeing the sugar-bags in 
the topmost branches, climbed the 
trunk, cutting notches in the bark 
for his toes with his stone hatchet, 
until he reached the sweet store, 
with which he loaded himself, and 
then rejoined his companions. Now 
they caught an enormous guana, 
more than five feet in length, upon 
which the natives feasted ; and saw 
strange specimens of the mantis, 
which looked like rotten pieces of 
dead twigs until they were touched, 
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when they crawled away by the 
aid of their abundant mis-shapen 
limbs. Now they came to a place 
where, surrounded by almost im- 
penetrable scrub, in which patches 
of wild bananas grew, were a num- 
ber of fresh-water lagoons, filled 
with reeds and weeds of every de- 
scription, and abounding in screech- 
ing cockatoos and beautifully-co- 
loured ducks. 

While Nullaboin was busy with 
his scheme for obtaining the magic 
box in which he imagined Minnie’s 
spirit was imprisoned, some mem- 
bers of a strange tribe came to the 
party, one of whom, to Joshua’s 
amazement, was singing in imper- 
fect English a verse of the ballad, 
‘He promised to buy me a bunch 
of blue ribbons.’* The singer knew 
no other words of English ; but he 
contrived to make Joshua under- 
stand that he had been among 
white men, which, indeed, was sut- 
ficiently evident from his singing. 

‘ Opara,’ said Joshua with spark- 
ling eyes, ‘ my brothers are near.’ 

‘It is well,’ was Opara’s simple 
reply. ‘Opara will have performed 
his promise. When his daughter 
returns to her tribe, she will thank 
Opara.’ 

Butby this time Nullaboin’s plans 
were matured ; and that night, when 
Joshua wandered into the woods, 
his heart filled with grateful feel- 
ings towards the faithful savages, 
he was followed stealthily by Nulla- 
boin, and half a dozen braves who 
had joined in his plot. 

‘At last thought Joshua, visions 
of happiness to come floating be- 
fore his eyes—‘ at last! Perhaps 
to-morrow I shall see the faces 
of my countrymen, and then, and 
then But he could not think 
clearly ; for as the images of those 
dearest to him came before him, 
the false face of Solomon Fewster 
seemed to cast a shadow upon his 
happiness. He leaned against a 

* A fact. 
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silver-leaved gum-tree, and tried to 
calm himself, and in a little while 
succeeded. Ellen was true to him, 
he was sure. And Dan? ‘Is he 
training his birds still ? he thought. 
‘ How has he borne his great grief?” 
He saw before him the dear old 
kitchen in Stepney, exactly as he 
had seen it last; every chair and 
every piece of crockery was in its 
exact place. Every detail of those 
last few minutes at home presented 
itself clearly to him: his yearning 
look at the old familiar room ; his 
walking up the stairs to the street- 
door with his face hidden in his 
mother’s neck, and she caressing 
him, as she had done when he was 
a little child. Almost unconscious- 
ly he had taken out his accordion, 
and his fingers were wandering 
over the keys, playing softly those 
airs most in consonance with his 
thoughts. He even murmured the 
words of ‘ Tom Bowling :’ 


‘ Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling 
The darling of our crew,’ 


‘Dear Old Sailor! How glad I 
shall be to see his honest face 
And he saw the Old Sailor take a 
Wedding-Ring out of a piece of 
silver paper, with a triumphant ex- 
pression upon his face, as he had 
done in that memorable interview in 
Gravesend, when whiz ! Good 
God! what was this? The sky 
seemed to come down upon the 
earth, and he sank through it— 
down! down! 








Nullaboin, snatching the accord- 
ion from the falling man, hugged it 
to his naked breast, and glided 
swiftly away, followed by his con- 
federates. They must have tra- 
versed full four miles before they 
paused, and then they looked cau- 
tiously around, to assure themselves 
that they were alone. The old 
wizard had kept the instrument 
tightly pressed to his bosom during 
the flight, so that no sound had 
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proceeded from it; but now, when 
they paused, his grasp relaxed. His 
hand was on the keys; and as the 
accordion gradually distended it- 
self, a slow wail issued from it, 
which so terrified him that he let 
it fall to the ground, so that the 
weak and plaintive sound was fol- 
lowed by a harsh and sudden jangle 
of all the notes. Appalled at this 
angry cry, which was to them full 
of fearful meaning, the younger 
savages, with palpitating hearts and 
dismayed faces, flew from the spot, 
and left Nullaboin alone with the 
terrible prize. He stood like a 
statue for many minutes, although 
the thick beads of perspiration were 
rolling down his face and beard, 
and then cautiously approached the 
prostrate mystery. Encouraged by 
its silence, he stooped over it, and, 
after his savage fashion, entreated 
it to speak to him. No answer 
came. What should he do? A sud- 
den light came into his eyes. Min- 
nie’s spirit was imprisoned there, 
and she was angry. He would re- 
lease her. He lifted the accordion 
gently from the ground, and timidly 
pressed his finger upon one of the 
higher keys. The response was 
gentle, almost piteous; it was an 
appeal to him. 

*O, Star of the tribe ’ he whis- 
pered, ‘ Nullaboin will set you free. 
Make him great ! 

He took a small green-stone 
mogo (hatchet) from his girdle, 
and carefully cut a long hole in 
the cloth. He held his hand over 
it to grasp the spirit; but he saw 
nothing, heard nothing. He wait- 
ed; nothing came. He took it in 
his hand, and waved it up and 
down; no sound issued from it. 
The spirit had fled, and the old 
wizard was left despairing. 


Joshua felt no pain. <A delicious 
sense of rest was upon him. Of 
all the memories that came to him 
in his dreams, the happy holiday 
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he had spent with Dan and Ellen 
on the Old Sailor’s barge was the 
most vivid. He lived once more 
through the whole of that happy 
day—stood in Dan’s room in his 
holiday clothes, with food for the 
birds which were to be presented 
to the Old Sailor—went down to 
breakfast, and saw Ellen’s yearn- 
ing look as they talked of the com- 
ing pleasures of the day—saw her 
run out of the room and run in 
again, almost mad with delight be- 
cause Susan had obtained permis- 
sion for her to accompany the lads 
—rode in the creaking cart through 
dingyWhitechapel—saw Dan swing- 
ing in the hammock and gazing at 
him affectionately while he was row- 
ing—heard every word of the Old 
Sailor’s sea-stories over again—sat 
on the deck in the twilight in a 
state of delicious happiness by El- 
len’s side, and went down into the 
saloon, and heard the Old Sailor 
sing, and then Ellen her favourite 
song of ‘ Bread-and-cheese and 
Kisses.’ After that a darkness came 
upon him, and he opened his eyes, 
and saw the stars shining in the 
heavens; but they were shut out 
immediately afterwards, and he was 
standing on the deck of the Merry 
Andrew the night the ship struck 
on the rocks, holding Minnie in 
his arms; the dead faces of his 
shipmates crowded upon him, rising 
from the cruel sea with the exact 
expression upon their features that 
they wore when he last saw them ; 
then came his encounter with the 
Lascar in the woods ; and that me- 
mory brought to him the face of 
Solomon Fewster, which lingered 
long ; but it faded in its turn, and 
gave way to other fancies, the most 
enduring of which was the river 
near which Minnie was buried, and 
the refrain of her words, ‘So rest- 
less there, so quiet here ! dwelt in 
his mind through the long night. 
When he awoke, it was day- 
light. He struggled to his feet, 
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but could scarcely stand for weak- 
ness. He had been struck by a 
boomerang on the temple, and had 
lost a great deal of blood. He was 
so weak and bewildered that, even 
now that he was awake, the past 
incidents of his life were strangely 
mingled in his mind. It was not 
until after long mental pondering 
and sifting of incidents that the 
true knowledge of his position and 
of what had occurred to him dawn- 
ed upon his senses. He looked 
round for his accordion; it was 
gone. Then he thought, ‘Opara 
has betrayed me at the last mo- 
ment. They have stolen my ac- 
cordion, and they have left me 
here for dead. But they may re- 
turn at any moment to strip me of 
what I have about me.’ Weak and 


faint as he was, he crawled cau- 
tiously towards the most thickly- 
wooded part of the forest, and 
there concealed himself. ‘What 
now? he thought. ‘Must I wait 
for death?’ For indeed he was 
too weak to walk. His heart al- 
most fainted within him. 

‘ Now, when I was so near to de- 
liverance,’ he groaned aloud, shed- 
ding bitter tears, ‘ to be thus dashed 
back to misery’ But even as he 
uttered the words, he heard the 
crack ofa stockman’s whip. Crack! 
It rang through the woods and 
through his heart. Not the mock- 
ery of the whip-bird this time! No, 
no; it was too near; and it was 
followed by the sound of horses’ 
hoofs and by the sound of English 
voices. Thank God! thank God! 





UNINTERMITTENT FEVER. 


—_—_—_ 


Tne thought of that one look of cold disdain 
Burns on my brow and flames across my face ; 
And as one fevered seeks a cooler place, 
Turning his pillow again and yet again, 
But gets no respite from the set fierce pain 
That bathes his cheeks and forehead—so, all ways 
I turn this thought, maddening through nights and days, 
I meet a fire, waxing, that will not wane. 


O thou that hadst my love before thy feet 
Only to spurn it, thou art gay to-day, 
Even while the elements melt with fervent heat 


And are not molten. 


What shall sweep away 


This heat-mist, for the cool my soul desires ? 
Nay, naught less great than ‘ heaven’s great fire of fires’! 
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CHAPTER V. 
1826-27. 


Ir is absolutely impossible to pass 
away from this period without re- 
ferring to a most important event, 
which made an impression upon 
the English musical public, the in- 
fluence of which none but those 
who were privileged to witness it 
can in the slightest degree under- 
stand. I have already alluded to 
the visit of Sir George Smart and 
Mr. Charles Kemble to Germany* 
for the purpose of bringing over to 
London Carl Maria von Weber, 
not merely to conduct the great 
opera Der Freischiitz, by which 
that ‘master’ had made his re- 
putation, but to write another, the 
Oberon, which became his last. 
Amongst the ‘ Recollections’ most 
vividly impressed upon my mind 
is my introduction to that most re- 
markable man by Sir George Smart, 
at whose house, in Great Portland- 
street, he took up his abode, and 
remained a welcome guest to the 
day of his decease. It was evident 
at once that ‘death had marked 
him for his own.’ Buoyant as my 
spirits were at this period, and 
excited as I was by the permission 
to visit the house of my friend, no 
less than to attend both rehearsals 
and performances at Covent Gar- 
den whilst the Der Freischiitz was 
in the course of preparation and 
the Oderon was being written—a 
privilege I even then prized most 
highly, and which I have since 
learned to estimate, I trust, at its 


* Vide vol, viii, p. 507. 


full value—I was again and again 
depressed, as I could but perceive 
that he was rapidly wasting away, 
and that every exertion he made 
was but the means for bringing 
him to his end more speedily. I 
had seen him, whilst conducting 
his music, throwing his whole heart 
and soul into the work, imparting 
a stimulus to principals, band, and 
chorus such as they had never ex- 
perienced before, and manifesting 
an energy that would have wearied 
a man in rude health; and I had 
caught the infection, as it were, of 
his influence, so as to enjoy all I 
heard without being able to give 
expression by words to the feelings 
it engendered. But on passing to 
his private room—where the entrée 
had been most kindly accorded to 
me both by Sir George Smart and 
himself—as I then saw him panting 
for breath, torn to pieces by a hack- 
ing consumptive cough, and reek- 
ing with cold perspiration, all the 
delight I had experienced van- 
ished. How gratefully would he 
recognise with a weary smile any 
slight attempt to minister some 
small relief to the excruciating 
agony of the half-suffocation against 
which he struggled with all the de- 
termination of his energetic spirit! 
How kindly too would he press my 
shoulder as he leaned upon it whilst 
tottering to the stage-door to be 
driven to his home! How, with all 
the good breeding of a thorough 
gentleman, he tried to keep up a 
conversation with numerous un- 
discriminating persons who, with- 
out apparently the slightest cogni- 
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sance of the pain they were inflict- 
ing, crowded upon and about him ; 
and how wearily he sank back in 
his carriage, and sighed as if his 
spirit would escape thereby, when 
he had got quit of them,—are in- 
cidents that could not fail to make 
an indelible impression upon a mind 
which, young and inexperienced as 
it was, even then understood how 
mighty a genius it was contem- 
plating. I would also occasionally 
drop in upon him whilst he was 
writing in the early morning, and 
working, as it were, against time 
to finish the scoring of his Oberon 
—the last notes to the overture of 
which I saw written upon the table 
which is to remain, by Sir George 
Smart’s will, an honoured heirloom 
in his family—always to be wel- 
comed with a kindly glance, or some 
more marked means of recognition. 
When the rehearsals of this opera 
were going on, I followed him again 
and again to the theatre, to witness 
the annoyances he had to struggle 
against, and the perseverance with 
which, ill as he was, he fought 
against and overcame them. With 
Miss Paton on the one hand, and 
Fawcett, the stage-manager, on the 
other, poor Weber was constantly 
at issue ; for the former would inter- 
lard her part with embellishments 
of her own invention wholly un- 
suited to the character of the music; 
and the latter was constantly voci- 
ferating, ‘ Cut ¢iat out !’ whenever 
a hitch took place in any one of 
the scenes, which he, without a 
particle of music in his composi- 
tion, attributed wholly to the com- 
poser’s supposed ignorance of stage 
management. ‘The rebuke offered 
to Miss Paton on one occasion for 
this display of bad taste I can 
vouch for, since I heard it. It was 
to this effect : ‘ My dear lady, why 
give yourself so much trouble? 
Upon her assuring him that any- 
thing she could do was no trouble 
to her, and that she was only too 


happy to oblige him, his ready ans- 
wer was: ‘But I not wish you to 
sing so much more notes than I 
have written.’ At which that some- 
what imperious lady was evidently 
greatly chagrined, especially as it 
raised a hearty laugh at her ex- 
pense. 

As to Fawcett, my old friend 
Planché* has related so character- 
istic an anecdote in his interesting 
* Recollections,’ that it is preferable 
to record it in his own way.t ‘A 
young lady,’ he says, ‘who subse- 
quently became one of the most 
popular actresses in my recollec- 
tion, was certainly included in the 
cast; but she had not a line to 
speak, and was pressed into the ser- 
vice in consequence of the paucity 
of vocalists, as she had a sweet, 
though not very powerful, voice, 
and was even then artist enough to 
be intrusted with anything. ‘That 
young lady was Miss Goward, now 
Mrs. Keeley ;t and to herwas assign- 
ed the exquisite Mermaid’s song, 
in the finale to the second act. At 
the first general rehearsal, with full 
band, scenery, &c., the effect was 
not satisfactory; and Fawcett, in 
his usual brusque manner, exclaim- 
ed, ‘That must come out! It won’t 
go!’ Weber, who was standing in 
the pit, leaning on the back of the 
orchestra, so feeble that he could 
scarcely stand without such sup- 
port, shouted, ‘Wherefore shall it 
not go?’ And leaping over the par- 
tition like a boy, snatched the baton 
from the conductor, and saved from 
excision one of the most delicious 
morceaux in the opera.’ The cause 


* Mr. Planché furnished the libretto of the 
Oberon, the subject having been chosen by 
Weber himself, See London Society, June 
1871, p. 507. 

+ London Society, June 1871, p. 508, 

+ With Mrs. Keeley, when Miss Goward, 
and before she came to London, I had the 
pleasure to be acquainted and often to ac- 
company upon the pianoforte at the houses 
of mutual friends, where her genial man- 
ners, good taste, and irreproachable cha- 
racter, always rendered her a welcome guest, 
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of the Oderon falling somewhat flat 
upon its production doubtless arose 
from the comparatively uninterest- 
ing character of the story, the work- 
ing out of which had given Mr. 
Planché considerable trouble ; but, 
according to his recently recorded 
opinion, inasmuch as ‘justice was 
fairly done to Weber’ by the vocal- 
ists, ‘who created’ his music, ‘ any 
shortcomings, as far as the drama 
was concerned, were of secondary 
importance.’ My ‘great object,’ he 
states, ‘was to land Weber safe 
amidst an unmusical public; and 
I therefore wrote a melodrama with 
songs, instead of an opera such as 
would be required at the present 
day. Iam happy to say,’ he pro- 
ceeds, ‘ I succeeded in that object, 
and had the great gratification of 
feeling that he fully appreciated 
my motives and applauded my la- 
bours ; as a proof of which he goes 
on to state, that ‘on the morning 
after the production of the opera 
(April 12, 1826) I met him on the 
stage. He embraced me most affec- 
tionately, and exultingly exclaimed, 
“Now we will go to work and 
write another opera together, and 
then they shall see what we can 
do!” ‘Man proposes, and Heaven 
disposes.’ In a few weeks after, I 
followed him to his grave! Oderon 
was the song of the dying swan. 
The hand of death was upon him 
before he commenced it, and the 
increasing weight upon his spirit is 
unmistakably evident in the latter 
portion of his work.’* Weber con- 
tinued to direct the performances 
of the Oderon for a few nights after- 
wards, although continually exposed 
to the suffering occasioned by the 
distressing languor and difficulty 
of breathing which attended the fa- 
tal disorder that brought him to a 
too early grave. 

Although completely prostrated 
and wholly unequal to attend the 
theatre, Weber had fixed to leave 


* London Society, June 1871, pp. 508-9. 
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England, on his return toGermany, 
on the 7th of June; but on the morn- 
ing of the 5th he was found dead 
in his bed. Sir George Smart has 
often told me that he had no appre- 
hension of Weber's death being 
so sudden. When he parted from 
him on the previous night, after 
having seen him in bed, he really 
thought he might rally for a short 
time. He had retired to rest in 
better spirits than usual, which 
were raised by the expectation of 
speedily seeing his wife and child- 
ren, to whom he was most devoted- 
ly attached, and by having over- 
come the anxious solicitations of 
his friends that he would defer his 
journey in the hope of better health 
returning, which they could have 
had little expectation would be 
realised. 

At 7 A.M., June 5th, 1826, when 
Sir George Smart, after his usual 
custom, went to call him, he found 
him lying upon his right side, as 
for an instant, he thought, sweetly 
sleeping ; but it was ‘the sleep of a 
corpse, the sad cold stillness of 
death.’ I had left London for the 
country a few days previously to 
Weber’s death, and, therefore, was 
not present at his funeral, which 
took place at the Roman-catholic 
chapel in Moorfields, on the 16th 
of June, when a large number of 
the musical profession paid the last 
tribute of respect to his memory. 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ was sung, at 
the conclusion of which his body 
was deposited in a vault under the 
chapel, whence it was removed a 
short time afterwards, and conveyed 
to Dresden, where it now rests.* 


* It may not be uninteresting to record 
who were the principal vocalists and mem- 
bers of the band who took part in the fune- 
ral service at Moorfields : the vocalists wer 
Mesdames Cubitt, Betts, Povey, Andrews, 
and Farrar; Messrs. Braham, C. Evans, 
Pinto, and Phillips, assisted by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the chapel, and a chorus con- 
sisting of thirty-six persons. The band con- 
sisted of : (violins) Messrs. Frangois Crame: 
(leader), Mori, Ella, and Thomas ; 
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In the course of the opera season 
of 1826, Pasta, the greatest operatic 
tragédienne of her day, came under 
my notice. She had returned to 
London two years previously with 
a reputation largely increased since 
1817, when she made her first ap- 
pearance on any stage at the King’s 
Theatre, ‘in company with Mdmes. 
Fodor and Camporese. So little, 
however, was then thought of her 
talent, that, if not condemned, she 
was at least neglected, and suffered 
to depart at the end of the season 
without having met with the slight- 
est encouragement.’* Pasta was not 
a person, however, to give way be- 
fore disappointment. She under- 
stood what her deficiencies really 
were, and determined to master 
them. She therefore retired to Italy, 
and devoted herself unremittingly 
to study and the improvement of her 
voice. She knew that the means of 
greatness were within her reach,and 
she determined to become great. 
Originally her voice is said to have 
been coarse in its tone, limited in 
its compass, and probably untract- 
able with respect to execution. If 
this were so, the greater praise was 


violins) Messrs. Betts, Kemis, Pigot, and 
Davis ; (violas) Messrs. Moralt and Daniels ; 
(violoncellos) Messrs. Hatton and Hagart ; 
(double basses) Messrs. Woodham and C. 
Smart; (flutes) Messrs. Birch; (clarionets) 
Messrs. Wilman and Powell; (bassoons) 
Messrs, Godfrey and Mancon ; (trumpets) 
Messrs, Harper; (trombones) Messrs. Mari- 
otti, Smithies, and Shéngen ; (drums) Mr. 
Chipp. Mr. Atwood, the eminent composer 
and organist of St. Paul’s, presided at the 
organ as conductor, which Mr. Terrail re- 
linquished on the occasion. The following 
inscription was placed upon the coffin-lid : 


‘Carolus Maria Freyherr von Weber, 
nuper 
Praefectus musicorum Sacelli regii 
apud Regem Saxonum, 
Natus urbe Eutin, inter Saxones, 
Die 16 Decembris 1786. 
Mortuus Londini 
Die 5 Junii 1826. 
Anno quadragesimo 
ZEtatis suze, 
Vide Quarterly Musical Magaz 
view, Vol. villi. pp. 121-128, 
* Ebers’ Seven Yea f 


atre, p. 218, 


. 
J 
due to her judgment, perseverance, 
and industry, by which means she 
increased the compass of a mcs<0- 
soprano organ, so as to sing fron 
A on the bass staff to C or D in 
alt—about eighteen notes. These 
upper notes, though taken with 
comparative ease, were sometimes 
a trifle crude, and not unfrequently, 
especially in rapid passages, false 
in intonation. The lower notes 
were positively harsh, and what the 
French designated as ‘ veiled.’ 
The execution of passages and 
ornaments soffe voce was the best 
part of Pasta’s vocalisation, whilst 
the good taste she displayed in ad- 
hering to a comparative simplicity 
of style obtained for her general 
approbation. Had she been, how- 
ever, by many degrees a worse 
singer than she was, even that de- 
fect would have been tolerated, 
on account of the magnificence of 
her histrionic talent. Pasta was, to 
all intents and purposes, the Sid- 
dons ofthe Italian-opera stage. She 
could awe her audience by the 
grandeur of her declamation, by 
the intensity of the passion she 
imparted to every character she 
assumed, and by the majesty of 
her deportment, notwithstanding, 
as to personal appearance, she was 
short in stature, and inclined to 
embonpoint, Her recitativo parlante 
was the most perfect I have ever 
heard, every word being as dis- 
tinctly enunciated as if it had been 
actually spoken. ‘The characters in 
which I most distinctly remember 
her were Desdemona, in Rossini’s 
Otello; ‘Tancredi, in that com- 
poser’s opera of the same title; 
Romeo, by Zingarelli ; Norma, by 
Bellini ; Semiramide, by Rossini ; 
and, although last by no means 
least, Medea, by Meyer. The last 
time I ever witnessed her perform- 
ance was at His Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, on Easter Tuesday, 1833, 
when she sang the Norma of 
sellini’s always popular opera. A 
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more grand performance than this 
it would be wholly impossible ever 
to witness. Great as Grisi was in 
this character, and extensive as was 
her réfertoire, she was not to be 
compared for a moment with her 
gifted predecessor, from whom a- 
lone, it may in truth be said, she 
copied most of those excellences 
which caused her to be preémi- 
nent in her profession. On the 
occasion to which I refer, Pasta’s 
voice was all but gone. So de- 
fective, indeed, was her intona- 
tion, that in the celebrated duet, 
‘Deh! con te,’ she had gradually got 
down a whole tone, to which the 
stringed-instrument players cleverly 
accommodated themselves; whilst 
those who had to deal with the 
wind instrumentation gave up play- 
ing altogether, as a hopeless affair. 
Expecting the whole thing to come 
to grief, I listened in agony for the 
result which might be expected 
when she had finished her line. 
When she had so done, the band 
altogether ceased to play ; but then 
Mdme. de Meric—who under- 
took the part of Adalgisa, and of 
whom I shall have by and by to 
speak—manifested on the instant 
how clever and well-instructed a 
musician she was by taking up her 
line in such perfect tune that it 
could only be compared to the 
clearness ofa bell. No similar con- 
tretemps afterwards happened, al- 
though Pasta’s tone still continued 
to ebb and flow to the end of the 
opera. Yet, in spite of this defici- 
ency, her acting so covered it, that 
I would willingly undergo the same 
torture again, were it possible. On 
her reappearance in 1824, Garcia 
played Otello to her Desdemona. 
Rossini had written this opera spe- 
cially for that great tenor; but the 
lady carried away the palm ; for not 
only were the great tenor’s powers 
failing, but he was ill at ease on 
finding himself of merely second- 
ary consideration with the audience, 


who were evidently, on account of 
her previous fiasco, unprepared to 
be captivated by the vigour and 
truth of her representation, the suc- 
cess of which was accomplished 
without the aid of artifice or mis- 
placed execution. 

After the performance of the 
Lucresia Borgia for her benefit in 
1833, Pasta retired, and appeared 
no more in London till some years 
later, when she was unwise enough 
to accept an invitation to sing at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent- 
garden, the only effect of which 
was to inform those, professionals 
and amateurs, who then heard her 
for the first and last time whence 
Grisi derived that instruction which 
made her—as from the first she 
desired to be—the legitimate suc- 
cessor of her accomplished prede- 
cessor. 

I have spoken of Pasta’s repre- 
sentation of the chief é/e in Meyer's 
Medea as assuredly her greatest ef- 
fort. To describe the impression 
she left upon my mind might be te- 
dious ; but inasmuch as the opinion 
recorded by the eccentric amateur 
I have so frequently quoted may 
not be so, I will—most unwillingly, 
I must confess—part with this great 
prima donna (with whom I twice 
sang in public, and who treated 
me with unvarying kindness), af- 
ter giving it as he so explicitly 
stated it. After speaking of the 
causes which induced Velluti to 
shrink from appearing with Pasta 
in the same opera, he thus pro- 
ceeds: ‘I was enabled to form 
this judgment and comparison by 
having, at an earlier period of the 
season, been present at Pasta’s 
benefit, and witnessed her perform- 
ance of Meyer’s celebrated opera 
of Medea. Having heard her once 
before at a private concert with, I 
own, less pleasure than I had anti- 
cipated, I had much curiosity to 
see her on the stage, and there 
she fully answered my highest ex- 
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pectations. In a small room her 
voice was too loud, and sometimes 
harsh, her manner too forcible and 
vehement; but in the theatre all 
blemishes disappeared. Sheis really 
a first-rate performer, both as sing- 
er and actress, and that by mere 
dint of talent, without any very 
preéminent natural qualifications ; 
for, though a pretty woman, her 
figure is short, and not graceful ; 
and her voice, though powerful 
and extensive, is not of the very 
finest quality, nor free from defects. 
No part could be more calculated 
to display her powers than that of 
Medea, which affords opportunities 
for the deepest pathos and the 
most energetic passion. In both 
she was eminently successful ; and 
her performance both surprised and 
delighted me. None since Bauti’s 
had equalled it; and perhaps she 
even excelled her great predecessor 
as an actress, though in quality and 
sweetness of voice she infinitely 
falls short of her.’—‘ Pasta’s other 
principal characters are that of 
Romeo of Zingarelli, Semiramide 
of Rossini, and Tancredi, all of 
which she is said to perform ad- 
mirably. In the last her manner 
of singing “Di tanti palpiti’* is 
much better than that of any other 
performer of the part. She sings 
it much slower, thereby doing away 
in a great degree with its country- 
dance-like character.’ After retir- 
ing from her profession, Pasta re- 
sided in a handsome villa upon the 
Lake of Como, where, on passing 
by the steamboat plying between 
Colico and that town, I saw her for 
the last time, late one evening in 
August 1861, driving a string of 
twelve or more turkeys with a 
long stick towards their roosting- 
place, and could but mentally ex- 
claim, ‘Quantum mutata ab illa!’ 

* This opinion I most thoroughly in- 
dorse. 

+ Earl of Mount Edgcumbe’s Musical 
Reminiscences, pp. 159-62. 


A few years afierwards I heard 
with deep regret of her death. 

In 1825, Marie Feélicité Garcia, 
elder daughter of Garcia,* made her 
début as Rosina in Rossini’s // Bar- 
biere, and exhibited ‘a degree of 
talent and of stage-tact rarely wit- 
nessed in so young a débutante; for 
her age did not exceed seventeen. 
Her voice was a contralto, and 
managed with great taste.’t Her 
father, the most stern and severe 
of masters towards all his other 
pupils, was really cruel towards his 
own child. He had the percep- 
tion which prognosticated her future 
greatness, and he spared no pains 
to prepare her for that career, which 
was the most distinguished above 
every other Arima donna of her 
time. The young Marie was but 
fifteen years ofage when her studies, 
under the tuition of her obdurate 
father, commenced in good earnest ; 
and but for her inheritance of a 
considerable portion of his temper 
and spirit, she must have bro- 
ken down under the fear his vio- 
lence produced in each of his chil- 
dren. Often has Marie Malibran 
—by which name she was best 
known—told me that at times she 
was almost driven to fly from her 
father’s house, and take any em- 
ployment she could meet with, to 
escape the terrible infliction of his 
lessons. Yet, in spite of all she 
had to endure, she resolved to bear 
up, and so to persevere that even- 
tually she would do more than he 
expected of her. It was not till 
after two years’ incessant study that 
Garcia would permit his promising 
daughter to be heard even by his 
private friends; and in all proba- 
bility he would have delayed her 
début for at least another year, had 
not an unexpected circumstance 
arisen which offered a chance for 
the establishment of her position 

* Vide vol, viii. pp. 513-15. 

+ Ebers' Seven Years of the King's Thea- 
fre, pp. 259-00. 
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that was not to be overlooked. 
Pasta having become indisposed, 
the manager of the King’s Theatre 
was at his wits’ end how to supply 
her place, when Garcia, his interest 
prompting him to manifest an un- 
wonted generosity, offered his daugh- 
ter as the leading prima donna’s 
substitute. She was well acquainted 
with all the ‘numbers’ of the score 
in which Rosina had to take part, 
but she was wholly unacquainted 
with the recitatives. Two days 
under her father’s direction suf- 
ficed to make her perfect in these ; 
and on the 7th June 1825 she 
‘made a hit, which enabled her 
father to demand and insist upon 
a salary of 500/. for the remainder 
of the season. On the production 
of Meyerbeer’s //7 Croccato in Egitto 
for Velluti, she reappeared in the 
part of Felicia, and so improved 
her primary success, that engage- 
ments were accepted for her at the 
Manchester, York, and Liverpool 
festivals. Here, however, her re- 
ception was much less warm and 
complimentary. Wearied with in- 
cessant study—for Garcia, notwith- 
standing her appearance in public, 
did not permit a minute of her time 
to be given to recreation—and from 
the excitement of her operatic pro- 
gress, her health began so to fail, 
that it was impossible for her to 
bear the wear of travelling from 
place to place—there were no rail- 
roads then—and singing night after 
night, without breaking down. The 
consequence of this was, that she 
was said to have ‘failed’—in singing 
*Unavoce, the aria @’intrata of Ro- 
sina in /7 Barbiere at York—‘ from 
attempting more than the song or 
her powers would allow,’ although 
‘she sang the rondo excellent- 
ly,’* whilst her version of ‘ Rejoice 
greatly, in the A/essiah, was so com- 
plete a failure, that the English 
singers not only felt, but expressed, 

* Quarterly Musical Magazine and Re- 
view, Vol, Vil, Pp. 436. 


the injustice done them by the enor- 
mous sum* given to this young, 
unformed, and incompetent Arima 
donna, however clever—which she 
certainly was—she might be upon 
the Italian stage.t As I only heard 
her in Meyerbeer’s // Croccato ii 
F/gitto in 1825, and she then made 
but very little impression upon my 
mind, I shall defer my ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ until her return to England 
in 1829, and upon my becoming 
personally acquainted with her in 
the autumn of the following year. 
How little it was expected at the 
time of her departure for America 
in 1825 that she would ever make 
a mark upon her time may be ascer- 
tained from the criticism of Ear! 
Mount Edgcumbe, who—after de- 
claring her to have been ‘as yet 
but a mere girl, who had never 
appeared on any public stage’ until 
1825, and although compelled to 
confess that ‘from the first mo- 
ment of her appearance she show- 
ed talents for it [the stage] both 
as a singer and an actress’—after 
his usual manner most assuredly 
‘damned her with faint praise ; for 
he immediately added: ‘ Her ex- 
treme youth, her prettiness, her 
pleasing voice and sprightly easy 
action as Rosina in the Barbiere di 
Siviglia, in which part she made 
her début, gained her general fa- 


* Three hundred and twenty guineas, 
whilst Miss Stephens received only two hun- 
dred pounds, Braham two hundred and fifty 
guineas, and Vaughan one hundred pounds, 

+ Quarterly Musical Magazine and Re- 
view, Vol. vil. pp. 417, 437. Malibran never 
willingly sang the * Rejoice greatly,’ even in 
the days of her greatest celebrity, On one 
occasion, just previously to her having to 
do so at the —— Festival of 1833, she whis- 
pered to me, whilst at the same time point- 
ing to her part, ‘ That is for Charles to play, 
not for me to sing!’ referring to De Beriot, 
the celebrated violinist, who married her 
in 1830, She had been previously married 
(March 25, 1826) to M, Malibran, a French 
merchant resident at New York, a man 
much older than herself, whose offer her 
father compelled her to accept in spite of 
her repugnance, whom she left after being 
divorced from him, See Fétis’s Biographi 
Universelledes Musiciens, tom, V. pp. 415-10. 
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vour; but she was too highly ex- 
tolled, and injudiciously put for- 
ward as a prima donna, when she 
was only a very promising débu- 
tante, who in time, by study and 
practice, would in all probability, 
under the tuition of her father—a 
good musician, but (to my ears at 
least) a most disagreeable singer— 
rise to eminence in her profession.’ 
That the noble lord had no idea 
she ever would ‘ achieve greatness’ 
may be inferred from his prog- 
nostication ; for he adds: ‘ But in 
the following year she went with 
her whole family—all of whom, old 
and young, are singers* ¢ant bons 
que mauvais—to establish an Italian 
opera in America, where, it is said, 
she is married; so that she will 
probably never return to this coun- 
try, if to Europe.’+ 

Amongst the most useful orches- 
tral players of this period was Signor 
Puzzi, whose horn-playing was just- 
ly celebrated as the most perfect 
that had ever been previously heard 
in this country. Useful, however, 
as were that gentleman’s orchestral 
services, they were dispensed with 
for a time, in order that he might 


**The company with which he (Garcia) 
crossed the Atlantic consisted of himself and 
the younger Crivelli, ¢ezors ; his son, Manuel 
Garcia (an eminent teacher still well and de- 
servedly known in London), and Angrisani, 

‘sé cantanti ; Rosich, duffa caricato ; with 
Mdme, Barbiere, Mdme. Garcia, and her 
daughter Marietta, soprani, // Barbiere, the 
opera which they chose as their introduction 
to an American audience, was almost entirely 
performed by the family party ; Garcia play- 
ing Almaviva, his daughter Rosina, his son 
Figaro, and his wife Berta. In the course 
of the season they successively brought for- 
ward Otello, Romeo, 11 Turco in Italia, 
Don Giovanni, Tancredi, La Cenerentola, 
and two operas of Garcia’s composition, 
L’ Amante Astuto and La Figlia dell’ Aria, 
the latter written expressly for his daughter 
and Angrisani.’ From New York Garcia 
and his company went to Mexico, and suc- 
ceeded in forming and maintaining so re- 
spectable an operatic company, that he often 
said ‘ he would exhibit his Mexican perform- 
ers before a Parisian audience, and they 
would not be unworthy the honour,’ Vide 
Harmonicon for 1833, Pp. 22. 

+ The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe’s J/wsi- 
cal Reminiscences, pp. 149-50. 


secure foreign artistes of intelli- 
gence and repute—for which he 
had shown himself peculiarly well 
adapted—by the exercise of whose 
talents it was hoped the failing 
fortunes of His Majesty’s Theatre 
might be retarded, if not wholly 
overcome. 

Having returned from Paris, in 
1827, after the engagement of Zuc- 
helli and Galli, he was immedi- 
ately commissioned to undertake a 
journey of greater importance, and 
to search the Continent for such 
disengaged performers of merit as 
he could meet with. This step 
was in some measure taken on the 
recommendation of Rossini,* who 
characterised Signor Puzzi as pos- 
sessed of great intelligence in thea- 
trical affairs, active, and zealous. 
Signor Puzzi was by no means 
eminently successful in his under- 
taking, so far as the interests of the 
great lyrical theatre in the Hay- 
market were concerned ; but ‘ from 
Turin he wrote to’ Mr. Ebers, ‘to 
say that he had the fortune to en- 
gage Mdlle. ‘Toso, “ belle comme 
une ange, jeune de dix-neuf ans, 
éléve du Conservatoire de Milan.” 
The animation of his expressions 
perhaps indicated the embryo flame 
which subsequently gave to Mdlle. 
Toso the name of Puzzi.’t 

On the lady’s arrival in England 
she was received with a warmth 
proportioned to the accounts which 

* Rossini had come to London in 182: 
with his wife Madame Colbran-Rossini, w! 
was a prima donna of considerable en 
nence, Here he remained five months 
giving concerts and lessons, and recei 
enormous sums from both these sources ¢ 
well as for an engagement as musical direc- 
tor at His Majesty ’s Theatre, for which es- 
tablishment hedid literally nothing, althoug! 
entailing expenses which never could be re 
paid. Vide Feétis, Biographie Universell 
des Musiciens, tom, vii, p. 323 ; the Qua 
terly Musical Magazine and Review, vol. 
vii. p. 179. As I never came in contact wit! 
either Rossini or his wife, or heard the one 
or saw the other, I merely name these cir- 
cumstances as incidental to the period about 
which I am writing. 

+ Ebers’ Seven Year. 
fre, pp. 314-18. 
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had preceded her, and was every- 
where invited and admired, al- 
though she had never sung on any 
stage before her first attempt at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. The eminent 
critic, to whom I have often* re- 
ferred with so much advantage, thus 
spoke of Mdlle. Toso’s talent on 
her appearance before the London 
public : ‘In person she is very tall 
and well shaped, with delicate yet 
strong and expressive features; and 
is altogether a fine stage figure ; but 
for want of acquaintance with the 
boards, as well as from her superior 
stature, rather awkward in her gait 
and demeanour, and unexpressive 
in her gestures. Her voice is a 
soprano, very powerful, and of bril- 
liant quality, and equal in its for- 
mation, except that the higher notes 
of her compass—which is not 
very extensive—seemed forced and 
somewhat harsh. With such en- 
dowments, the first impression she 
made was, ‘that she ought to be a 
great singer; yet from the delivery 
of her voice, which was often by 
sudden and forceful bursts, this no- 
tion soon gave way to the assurance 
that she was not a great singer; for 
the constant exertion of the same 
power, and the want of transition— 
the lights and shadows of the art— 
betrayed either too little experience, 
or the absence of that intellectual 
dignity which alone leads to true 
greatness in art. Throughout the 
season this impression increased ; 
and although the lady possessed 
many of the elements which lead 
to exalted rank,’ time was not given 
her to ‘determine whether she had 
mind enough to train and polish 
these aptitudes, to overcome some 
technical errors, and to exalt her 
whole performance with that im- 
portant but minute finish, which 
leads to superior station in her very 
arduous profession,’ inasmuch as 
almost immediately after her ap- 


See vol, viii. pp. 302, 309, 446, and 513. 
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pearance she married, and in a few 
months retired from the stage.* 

At a party given almost imme- 
diately after Mdlle. ‘loso’s arrival, 
her talents were exhibited to great 
advantage ;t but she failed to make 
any impression upon the public, 
and very soon afterwards becoming 
Madame Puzzi, retired into compa- 
ratively private life, not, however, 
to disconnect herself wholly with 
operatic affairs, in which from that 
time to the present she has been so 
intimately connected—and espe- 
cially during the period of Mr. 
Lumley’s management—thatthe in- 
formation which it is to be hoped 
she will at some time or other com- 
municate to the public could not 
be otherwise than curious, amusing, 
and instructive. Madame Puzzi 
has been most successful as a teach- 
er of singing, and has turned out 
some of the most proficient so- 
pranos, both in public and in private 
life, during an energetic and active 
career—none more so than in the 
instance of her own two daughters, 
young ladies of as great proficiency 
as intelligence—and continues to 
give musical réunions during every 
season, the quality of her engage- 
ments being of the very best, and 
the selections for performance in- 
variably most artistic and worthy 
of consideration. 

Another prima donna, of whom 
great expectations were formed, also 
came before the public in the year 
1827: Miss Fanny Ayton, who was 
at first engaged at His Majesty’s 
Theatre upon the enormous salary 
of 500/.; but having failed there, she 
betook herself to Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, where I heard her in an Eng- 
lish version of Rossini’s // Zurco in 
/talia; Braham appearing as the 
hero, and Harley, who had but very 
small singing powers, attempting 


* The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, vol. X. pp. 52-3- 

+ Vide Ebers’ Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre, pp. 314-15, 318. 
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the principal buffo character. The 
circumstance of this lady being an 
Englishwoman was a considerable 
disadvantage to her; for although 
she had studied under Manielli at 
Florence, and had been well re- 
ceived in Italy, the publicwere from 
the very first disinclined to accept 
her as belonging even to the second 
rank, chiefly on account of the thin- 
ness of her voice, which was neither 
to be overcome, nor rendered agree- 
able, in spite of a certain amount 
of sweetness and considerable flexi- 
bility. She debuted in Za Gazsa 
Ladra ; but it was at once felt that 
Signor Puzzi—one of whose impor- 
tations she had been—had over- 
rated her powers for filling the 
opera-house, and had not discern- 
ed that her method fell below the 
level of mediocrity. She speedily 
retired from the musical profession, 
and was so soon forgotten that it 
might almost have been doubted 
whether she had ever existed. 

Amongst the numerous singers 
to whom my attention about this 
time was directed, not one made a 
more profound impression upon my 
mind than Zuchelli, whom Ihave al- 
ready mentioned as having debuted 
at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1822.* 
This celebrated Jdasso profondo, 
from having, like Mori,t been born 
of Italian parents in London, in the 
year 1792, met, upon his arrival here 
as an accomplished ar¢isfe, with that 
kind of reception which at once 
compels a man to feel that ‘a pro- 
phet is not without honour save in 
his own country, or in his father’s 
house.’ Not only was he accused 
of having changed his name, which 
the public insisted was ‘ Joe Kelly,’ 
but he was said to be a relative 
of the celebrated Michael Kelly— 
whom Sheridan branded — from 
his having been a wine-merchant 
as well as a musician—as ‘an im- 
porter of music and composer of 

* See vol. viii, p. 511. 
+ Ibid. pp. 623-4. 
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wines —but his pretensions to ce- 
lebrity were to a very considerable 
extent ridiculed. The excellence 
of his method, combined with a 
round and full quality of voice, 
the volume of which was immense, 
quickly, however, placed him in 
the first rank of his profession, and 
established him as the legitimate 
successor of Ambrogetti. 

Although possessed of a tall and 
handsome person, and well quali- 
fied both to play the part and sing 
the music of Mozart's chef-d’euvre, 
J] Don Giovanni, Zuchelli failed to 
make it one of his best impersona- 
tions, the recollections of that emi- 
nent predecessor, no less than of 
Garcia, being too indelible to give 
him a chance of escaping the dis- 
advantage ofan unfavourable com- 
parison. I must myself confess to 
have been much disappointed with 
him in that opera, in which he 
seemed not to have grasped the 
fact, that however great and terrible 
a libertine Don Juan might be, it 
was to do the character, no less 
than Mozart, injustice to represent 
him as anything else than a gentle- 
man, whose manners were so be- 
witching, that he might indeed truly 
say of his successes with the fair 
sex, ‘ Vent, vidi, viet.’ 

The part in which Zuchelli 
afforded me the most gratification 
was that of the Podesta in Za Gazza 
Ladra, into which he threw all the 
spitefulness which Ronconi after- 
wards manifested with so much cha- 
racteristic reality, combined with 
somewhat of the unctuousness 
which a greater artiste than either 
of them, Lablache, displayed. In 
the celebrated trio—one of the 
most successful of Rossini’s inspi- 
rations—‘ O nume benefico,’ the 
manner in which his rich tones roll- 
ed through the theatre is indescrib- 
able. This, indeed, was a specimen 
of sustained singing in which he 
greatly excelled. It not only 


showed training of special excel- 
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lence, but mind also, without which 
all the study and practice in the 
world is utterly useless. He made 
his entrée in London in the version 
of Rossini’s Moise in Fgitto, which 
was then entitled, in order to satisfy 
English taste—prejudice, some peo- 
ple might call it—Pietro 7’ Eremita, 
as in after years it was changed to 
Zoira with the self-same object. 
From that moment Zuchelli ‘ made 
his public,’ in spite of the disad- 
vantages with which he had to 
contend; and so long as he re- 
mained in England, he fulfilled 
his duties as primo basso profondo 
to the satisfaction both of man- 
agers and Aabitués. 

The year 1827, which, it has 
been seen, was peculiarly rich in 
the presentation of new singers in 
London, also witnessed the first 
appearance of a baritone, Galli, who, 
considering what his accomplish- 
ments were, ought to have been 
more noteworthy than he ever 
seemed able to become. I heard 
him early in April at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, in Za Gazza Ladra, which 
was ‘mounted’ almost exclusively 
for him, since it was determined, 
in order that no failure might 
be risked, that he should appear 
as Fernando, the disconsolate fa- 
ther of Ninetta, of that opera. 
Galli, who was a Roman by birth, 
having been born in the ‘ Eternal 
City’ in the year 1783, was no 
longer in his prime when he ar- 
rived in England; but his long 
experience, and the reputation he 
had gained in most of the principal 
opera-houses of Italy, no less than 
in Paris, obtained for him a hearty 
reception. The need of such a 
voice was then greatly felt; and 
without him this always popular 
opera could scarcely have been 
given. Although Zuchelli played 
the Podesta, neither the Ninetta 
(Miss Fanny Ayton) nor the Pippo 
(Mdlle. Toso) had force enough to 
carry it through satisfactorily. Be- 
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sides—when Za Gasza Ladra was 
got up for Mdme. Fodor’s benefit 
at the Paris Académie, the year 
after it had been heard in London 
—Galli had excited such an extra- 
ordinary sensation in it as to have 
at once established both his pre- 
sent and future position.* In spite 
of the wear and tear he had en- 
countered, both in his own country 
and in Paris, the volume of this 
artiste’s once magnificent voice was 
very little impaired ; and when his 
tone was not formed so high as to 
make it nasal, it was round, rich, 
and smooth. His execution, al- 
though less flexible than that of 
Zuchelli, was very facile, consider- 
ing the weight of his voice. He 
was also a well-instructed musi- 
cian. He was certainly less suc- 
cessful in buffo characters than in 
serious parts, there being a dryness 
about his manner which possessed 
but little of a mirth or laughter- 
provoking quality ; but the perfect 
accuracy with which, both in the 
comic and serious drama, he exe- 
cuted the music set down for him 
—except as appertained to uncer- 
tainty of intonation, which is but 
too often to be met with in Italian 
baritones and basses—made him 
always acceptable. His orchestral 
singing was chaste and excellent, 
whilst his stage presence was good, 
his figure being tall and command- 
ing, and his features capable of 
strong expression. 

After having sung again in Paris 
in 1828, Galli returned to Italy, and 
appeared in 1830 at Rome and 
Milan. Then he went to Mexico, 
and remained there five years, after 
which he appeared at Barcelona. 
Again, but without success, he tried 
his failing powers at Milan, and fin- 
ally accepted a place in the chorus 
of the Madrid and Lisbon opera- 
houses, his extravagance having 
reduced him to the most abject po- 

* Vide Ebers’ Seven Years of the King's 
Theatre, pp. 338-40. 
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verty. On his return to Paris in 1842, 
in order that he might not starve, 
the Government made him pro- 
fessor of singing at the Conserva- 
toire; and until 1848 the artistes 
gave him an.annual concert as a 
means of subsistence. With the 
Revolution of that year he was de- 
prived even of this resource ; never- 
theless he existed, in a most miser- 
able condition, until June 3, 1853, 
when he died at the age of seventy, 
one amongst many instances in the 
world at large, no less than of mu- 
sic, of the inevitable consequences 
of reckless prodigality. 

Amongst other notabilities of 
this year I had the gratification of 
hearing Curioni, of whom my earlier 
‘Recollections’ were by no means 
vivid. He had been ‘a standing 
dish’ at His Majesty’s Theatre ever 
since 1822, and although never a 
very brilliant primo fenore, his talent 
was considered to be so valuable 
that his salary, which commenced 
at first at 600/., was raised in 1827 
to 1450/7. His voice, which was 
well formed, was rich and sweet, 
but limited in compass, and he 
resorted—perhaps somewhat too 
freely—to the use of two or three 
notes of falsetto, with considerable 
effect. His method was purely 
Italian, but he by no means over- 
loaded what he had to sing with 
too much foriture. The opinion 
expressed concerning his talent 
on his début was, that he was by 
many degrees below Garcia, but 
superior to any other tenor who 
had appeared at the Opera since 
the time of Crivelli.* Curioni’s 
general performances were said to 
indicate so much of mind, that 
credit was given him for more ta- 
lent than he may truly be said to 
have possessed. 

As Pasta had been reéngaged 

* The contemporary at the Opera of Am- 
brogetti, Angrisani, and other celebrated 
artists in 1817, who was appointed the first 


singing master of the Royal Academy of 
Music on its foundation in 1822, 


for the opera season of 1827, and 
it was necessary to produce some 
novelty, inasmuch as the public 
had become somewhat weary of 
seeing and hearing nothing else 
but the Zuncredi, the Romeo, and 
the AZedca, it was determined to re- 
vive the Semiramide. But where 
was an Arsace to be found, com- 
petent to support the great prima 
donna, and to give effect to her 
grand representation of the haughty, 
imperious, and wicked Babylonian 
queen? Signor Puzzi had heard 
Brambilla, a very young, and not 
altogether perfectly-formed con- 
tralto singer, ‘at Milan, whilst she 
was a pupil of the Conservatorio, 
and on his representation she was 
at once sent for and engaged at a 
salary of 350/, although she had 
never appeared on any stage. Her 
voice, however, was so great a re- 
commendation in her behalf, being 
a genuine contralto of rich and 
beautiful quality, that in a measure 
it counteracted the weakness of her 
acting powers ; but besides this her 
personal beauty was so great, that 
this, in combination with her voice, 
was all but sufficient to insure the 
admiration of the public. For one 
so young, her scale passages were 
so neatly executed that she elicited 
the heartiest applause; so much so, 
indeed, that her older rival showed 
some symptoms of jealousy, totally 
unworthy of her, when her own and 
the new-comer’s relative positions 
were considered. Even now, after 
that three such contraltos as Pauline 
Viardot, Alboni, and Trebelli-Bet- 
tini have been heard in the ré/e of 
Arsace, the sweetness of Bram- 
billa’s voice, the artlessness of her 
manner, and the elegance of her 
face and figure, are by no means 
forgotten. Even had her voice 


been: deficient, her popularity by 
means of the two latter qualities 
would have been sufficient to have 
made her a general favourite. “She 
has the finest eye,” said a gay car 
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dinal, “ the sweetest voice, and the 
best disposition ; and if she were dis- 
covered to possess any other merits, 
the safety of the Catholic Church 
would require her excommunica- 
tion.” * 

Few years in musical progress 
were so eventful as those over 
which my ‘Recollections’ have now 
extended. Were I to refer to the 
many other events of those years, 
as inclination prompts, the pur- 
pose of my undertaking would 
seem to be needlessly delayed, and 
might lay me open to the accusa- 
tion of seeking unnecessarily to do 
so. I must, therefore, content my- 
self with a mere reference to those 
English artistes, both vocal and 
instrumental, who vied with their 
foreign competitors in improving 
the public taste and contribut- 
ing to popular amusement by 
the exercise of their undoubted 
talent, however unjust it may be 
to their memory to do so. Mr. 
Bishop—afterwards knighted on 
account of his acknowledged merit 
—a man to whom the appellation 
of ‘the English Mozart’ has most 
appropriately been applied, was 
then in the zenith of his fame, 
working night and day with a hearty 
goodwill, and throwing off, as if by 
a process of inspiration, composi- 
tion after composition for the the- 
atre and the concert-room, the 
beauty of which—however it may 
indeed have been equalled, but 
never excelled —has secured for 
them a remembrance that cannot 
fade so long as music is cultivat- 
ed as an art, or resorted to for 
recreation. Not only was Bra- 
ham attracting crowded audiences 
to Drury Lane, of which he was 
one of the chief props and main- 
stays, but Sapio, his rival, was con- 
stantly before the public, being 
employed for the illustration of 
sacred no less than of secular com- 
positions. Bellamy, although by no 

* Ebers’ Seven Years, &c. pp. 340-1. 


means a Bartleman, had not passed 
away, and although a ‘barking’ 
singer, yet rendered the reminis- 
cences of his renowned predeces- 
sor imperishable by reason of the 
adaptation of a method that was 
well suited, by way of illustration, 
to the demands both of the church 
and the theatre. Miss Paton had 
risen to a position scarcely ex- 
pected of her, because of her hav- 
ing been wise enough to listen to 
Weber’s advice and _ instruction ; 
whilst the minor departments of 
musical combination found most 
competent executants in the two 
Miss Cawses, Mrs. Geezen, and 
MissCarew. John Hobbs, the most 
elegant of orchestral vocalists, and 
one of the most efficient members 
of the three choirs of the Abbey, 
Chapel Royal, and St. Paul’s, was 
in the full possession of those gifts 
which he so much adorned by style 
and accuracy. Attwood, the pupil 
of Mozart, was at the organ of St. 
Paul’s, and contributing to the 
riches of its varied réfertoire ser- 
vices and anthems, the exquisite 
quality of which had not been 
equalled since the times of the 
illustrious Henry Purcell. The de- 
mands, which the excellence of 
more perfect pianoforte playing 
was making, were being consi- 
dered and acted upon by those 
princes of manufacture, the Broad- 
woods, whose liberality—then, as 
now, as profuse as their construc- 
tion was unrivalled—was winning 
for themselves both within and 
without the musical profession a re- 
spect and an admiration as widely 
diffused amongst their private 
friends as their professional ac- 
quaintances. But concerning these 
and many others, ‘story,’ rich in il- 
lustration and sincere in purpose, 
‘though I could tell,’ I must re- 
frain from speaking, not because 
‘the will consents,’ but because 
I have not ‘ample room and verge 
enough’ to do so.’ 
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My uncle George was a barrister, 
and had chambers on the second 
floor in Pump-court, Temple. He 
was a kind, genial, dear old fellow, 
and he was one of the few of my 
relations whose departure from this 
life I sincerely mourned over at the 
time, and regret now. I was my 
uncle George’s favourite nephew, 
and he was most decidedly my 
favourite uncle. When I was at 
Eton, I always knew where to 
look when my cash ran short, and 
dared not write to the governor. 
When I left Oxford, uncle George 
presented me with a cheque, to 
‘help to settle any little bills that 
might be coming in; so that the 
fact of my entertaining a really 
affectionate regard for the old gen- 
tleman’s memory is not surprising. 
But then, again, he was one of those 
considerate men, who seem to be 
ever studying the feelings of other 
people as well as their own, and 
who gain respect and love, as it 
were, by negative means, before 
men who employ the most positive 
means to produce the same result. 
My uncle George was a bachelor, 
and he not only transacted the busi- 
ness of his profession in the Tem- 
ple, but he also resided there. His 
chambers were furnished in a neat 
but superior manner, and he fre- 
quently beasted that he possessed 
one of the most complete law-libra- 
ries in the Temple. No doubt the 
boast was well founded ; for three 
out of the four sides of his spacious 
consulting-room were adorned with 
book-shelves, closely packed with 
volumes bound, for the most part, 
in what is called, I believe, law- 
calf. There was no dust on these 
VOL, IX. 


books, nor indeed elsewhere in 
that apartment ; there was, on the 
other hand, an air of scrupulous 
particularity prevading the place, 
so that no one could enter there 
for the first time without at once 
noticing the feature to which I 
have alluded. The shape of this 
room was oblong; the door through 
which clients entered was at one 
end of it, and a large window was 
at the other ; near this window, at 
the head of a large library-table, 
was an old, high-backed, oaken 
chair, in which my uncle used to 
sit when engaged in the perusal of 
his papers. On the right of this 
chair was the fireplace, and near 
that a door, leading to the private 
apartments of the set of chambers. 
When I was a boy, the clerk—the 
only one my uncle ever had— 
would always permit me, if his 
master happened to be alone, to 
walk into this sanctum unannounc- 
ed, and I used frequently, on enter- 
ing, to remark my uncle’s extremely 
dignified appearance, as he slowly 
placed aside the great piles of 
papers near him, removed his eye- 
glasses, and gave me an affection- 
ate welcome. Sometimes his fine 
judicial face wore an appearance 
of sternness, which remained for 
several seconds—quite unknown 
to him, though—and I have often 
watched the gradual relaxation of 
his features as they threw off this 
expression, and assumed that one 
of mildness which so clearly in- 
dicated: my uncle’s real nature. 

At the time of which I am 
speaking, I was a boy, and was 
living with a tutor in London, pre- 
paratory to entering Eton, and as 

D 
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my uncle was the only relation in 
town for whom I cared, I used to 
go and see him whenever I could. 
For my own credit, I must say 
that it was not for what he gave 
me I visited him, but he was es- 
sentially a lovable man; a man 
just calculated to gain any boy’s 
regard— manly, open, generous, 
and so sharp and clever! How 
he used to surprise me with his re- 
citations of those Odes of Horace, 
that I had been trying in vain to 
commit to memory for the last six 
months, and for which I had been 
kept in twenty times and twice 
caned. Then, again, his questions 
on the formation of the Greek verb 
always mightily impressed me, as 
he used no book, as old Flipper, 
my tutor, always did. But his 
jokes and his anecdotes about field 
sports and rowing were splendid, 
and I remember retailing them to 
the fellows when I returned, and 
they always liked them, even twice 
told, and pronounced them to be 
‘awfully jolly tales.’ 

He had completed his fifty-se- 
cond year about a month before I 
went to Eton, and at this time had 
earned the reputation of being a 
sound, if not a great, lawyer; in- 
deed, since his death I have heard 
him styled a great lawyer, and his 
relationship to myself has frequent- 
ly made me a more important in- 
dividual than I should otherwise 
have been. 

I was the curate of a country 
parish when my uncle died, and 
as he left me the greater part of 
all his property, real and personal, 
I soon became known as the 
nephew and heir of the late Mr. 

, Q.C.; and accordingly at- 
tained a much higher place in the 
good books of my ‘friends’ and 
neighbours than I had hitherto 
occupied. 

But the object of this narration 
is not to speak of myself, but to 
relate a very sad, and to me inter- 


esting, story in connection with my 
uncle’s life, and which he told me 
himself one evening in his cham- 
bers, after dinner. Before, how- 
ever, proceeding to tell the tale, I 
ought to say that I, with my bro- 
thers and sisters, had occasionally 
heard something spoken of by my 
father and mother concerning an 
early disappointment of uncle 
George’s; but what that disap- 
pointment consisted in was ever a 
mystery to us boys and girls. It 
was not often mentioned, but when 
it was, silence very quickly suc- 
ceeded ; for we always wanted to 
hear all about this affair, but could 
glean nothing from the ‘ disjointed 
chat’ employed on these rare occa- 
sions. Uncle George seldom visited 
my father, who was twelve years 
his junior; but they were always 
on friendly terms, and correspond- 
ed frequently. I never ventured to 
ask either of the brothers for an 
explanation of this puzzle, but as I 
grew up, an idea gradually dawned 
upon my mind, and also upon that 
of my brothers and sisters; and on 
comparing notes there was found 
among us a wonderful unanimity 
of opinion respecting the old mys- 
tery of our relative in Pump-court. 
The correctness of the view which 
we had taken of the matter was 
shortly afterwards confirmed by the 
hero himself in a somewhat singu- 
lar manner. 

I had been ordained about two 
years, and was holding the curacy 
ofa country parish in Kent. During 
this time I had become very inti- 
mate with the squire of the place, 
and spent at least two evenings 
a week at the hall. The family 
there consisted of the squire, his 
wife, and two daughters ; and with 
one of these young ladies—to cut 
my own story short—I apprehend 
I fell in love, though quite uncon- 
sciously ; for the morning I set out 
for Oxford to take my M.A. de- 
gree, I felt, from some cause or 
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other, a very unmistakable feeling 
of wretchedness at leaving the 
place, although my absence was to 
be but a temporary one. The im- 
mediate reason for this sensation 
I could not account for at first, 
but after a due diagnosis of my 
malady, I discovered that my com- 
plaint was of the nature of heart- 
disease, and then I was able to ac- 
count pretty accurately for the un- 
pleasant feeling which had got 
hold of me. ‘This was some con- 
solation, being able to trace the 
effect to the cause; so off I set 
for Oxford, revolving in my mind 
schemes which should by-and-by 
bring me unspeakable bliss. 

The same evening I dined with 
my uncle in the Temple, and af- 
ter dinner we discussed matters in 
general, and my own prospects in 
particular. It is remarkable how 
much at ease we always feel after 
dinner, sometimes even when our 
minds are burdened with real sub- 
stantial troubles ; frequently, too, 
a good dinner gives even a taciturn 
man a volubility of speech perfect- 
ly surprising both to himself and 
his friends. A good dinner often 
inspires boldness, and makes a 
young man, who before was bash- 
ful, quite a man of the world by the 
time he reaches the drawing-room. 
Lastly, a good dinner tends to 
make one communicative and con- 
fidential, and it was this latter ef- 
fect which my uncle’s dinner pro- 
duced upon me on the evening in 
question. Accordingly, I gradually 
approached the subject of love 
and matrimony, beating about the 
bush for a considerable time be- 
fore coming quite up to the point ; 
then I came very near, and then 
closer and closer ; at last my secret 
was fairly out. 

During the narrative I had been 
looking fixedly at the fire, but after 
stating my case, I looked up at my 
uncle, and said, 

‘Now, what think you ? 


I need hardly say that my sur- 
prise was extremely great when 
I found him leaning back in his 
arm-chair, and covering his face 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 

‘Uncle,’ said I, rising, ‘ what is 
the matter ?” 

For a few seconds he made no 
reply; but his frame seemed to 
quiver, and I became alarmed. I 
was about to repeat my question, 
when he removed his pocket-hand- 
kerchief from his face, which I no- 
ticed was wearing that old appear- 
ance of sternness, now mixed with 
a look of the most indescribable 
melancholy. I wondered what I 
had said to produce so strange an 
effect, when suddenly the idea of 
the old mystery flashed across my 
mind, and I sat down, asking myself 
what ought to be done under the 
circumstances. It would not do 
to say anything calculated to show 
him that I knew or guessed his se- 
cret, so I resorted to the old stereo- 
typed inquiry employed in such 
cases, and inquired whether he felt 
unwell. By this time, his face had 
regained its usual benevolent ex- 
pression, and he replied with a deep 
sigh that such was not the case, 
but that the remembrance of a se- 
vere trouble passed through in his 
youth had been revived by my re- 
marks. Now, I felt that to uncle 
George’s secret I had got something 
like a clue; but I felt at the same 
time an intense desire to hear its 
details, because it seemed strange 
that my simple story should have 
the effect of bringing to his mind 
anything of a very unpleasant na- 
ture ; but I was looking at the mat- 
ter only in a very partial manner. 

‘Uncle,’ said I, after a short si- 
lence, ‘ I am sorry to have said any- 
thing calculated to produce unplea- 
sant recollections in your mind. I 
was really quite—’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ broke in my un- 
cle, ‘not a word of regret, I beg. 
If I can assist you in any way in 
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any of your plans, you know, I shall 
always be ready and pleased to do 
so; but—I—would—have—you 
—careful—in—the—selection—of 
—a—woman—upon—whom—you 
—bestow—your—love.’ 

The old gentleman’s voice had 
faltered greatly during the delivery 
of this observation, and his emo- 
tion well-nigh overcame him when 
he reached the word ‘love. <A 
pause of a few seconds ensued, and 
then he proceeded thus : 

‘I cannot bear the idea of your 
life being embittered as mine has 
been, through the folly and fickle- 
ness of a woman, and _ which 
brought about results of a fright- 
ful character, the remembrance of 
which is most painful to me. Vo 
one knows the story, not even your 
father ; I have never bothered any 
one about my trouble, but have 
kept it to myself. However, I al- 
most think it my duty to tell it to 
you, in whom I have so deep an 
interest, in order that you may be 
on your guard, and may be led to 
weigh well the subject of matri- 
mony, and to study thoroughly the 
character of the woman whom you 
propose asking to become yourwife.’ 

My curiosity was excited, and I 
thanked my uncle for his solicitude 
in my behalf, and assured him that 
in all his troubles I should heartily 
sympathise, and that I should listen 
to his narration with the utmost 
interest. Before he began, the ta- 
ble was cleared by old Wright, the 
factotum general of the establish- 
ment and clerk in chambers ; and 
that functionary having brought in 
coffee, my uncle told him he might 
retire for the night. It then oc- 
curred to me for the first time that 
I had never seen a female servant 
of any kind near, much less in, my 
uncle's chambers. Then I drew 
my chair close up to the fire, and 
listened erectis auribus for my un- 
cle’s opening words. After taking 
some of his coffee, he said, 
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‘My dear boy, I am going to 
add to your stock of experience 
by telling you 


A BARRISTER’S STORY.’ 


And with this preface, he thus 
began : 

I was called to the bar in Trinity 
Term 182—; and I shall never for- 
get the most minute incidents of 
that day, if I live to be as old as 
Methuselah. It was the —th of 
June, and was one of the most 
lovely days it is possible to ima- 
gine. The day before had been 
wet ; but now there was no cloud 
visible in the firmament, and the 
sun shone brightly, as if indicating 
a brilliant career for me and my 
old college chum, Charley Soame, 
with whom I was sharing chambers 
at the time on the floor just above 
this very room. As to our notions 
about the prophetic state of the 
weather, no doubt they were shared 
by every other man who that day 
was to put on wig and gown as a 
full-blown barrister-at-law. But 
Charley and I had done well at 
Cambridge, each of us leaving the 
university with a fellowship; so 
we looked forward to future hon- 
ours at the bar not altogether with- 
out reason. Moreover, we had 
both of us studied with a convey- 
ancer and special pleader, and had 
worked well at the intricacies and 
technicalities of real-property law 
and special pleading. I well re- 
member what a number of men 
came to see us on the morning of 
the ‘call-day ? and the cry of each 
and all was, ‘ Where are your wigs 
and gowns?’ ‘These very distin- 
guishing additions to the dress of 
the English advocate were at the 
wig-maker’s ; so we sent round our 
small boy to request Mr. Curll, the 
wig-maker, to bring or send them 
up for a few minutes. Mr. Curll 
came himself, and assisted us to 
‘robe,’ as he magniloquently termed 
the process of putting on wig, gown, 
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and bands. His admiration at the 
successful fit of the wigs was great, 
and he declared them to be the 
best he had made for some time. 
Not less was the entire satisfaction 
of our friends at the extremely fo- 
rensic appearance which we pre- 
sented ; and we ourselves, as we 
viewed our own images in the look- 
ing-glass over the chimneypiece, 
did not feel disposed to question 
the statements either of Mr. Curll 
or our friends ; in other words, we 
were perfectly satisfied with our re- 
spective looks. Mr. Curll, having 
partaken of some champagne, then 
withdrew, taking with him our robes, 
and naming five o’clock as the time 
for meeting us in the hall, half-past 
five having been appointed as the 
time for the event of the day, viz. 
for calling to the bar. That hour 
soon came; and then, arrayed in 
right earnest this time, we all walked 
in procession up the fine old hall 
of our inn cf court, and were called 
to the degree of barrister-at-law. I 
need not describe this ceremony of 
call to the bar to you ; its chief fea- 
ture is oath-taking ;* but I weighed 
carefully every word ofall I uttered, 
and conscientiously agreed with all 
I swore to observe. After the ‘call’ 
was over, a great deal of hand- 
shaking took place, and I made 
my way as quickly as I could to 
the place, at the entrance to the 
hall, where your father and your 
grandmother were standing. ‘The 
old lady—not so old then, though 
—gave me a mother’s kiss and a 
proud look, and she expressed a 
wish that my poor father could 
have seen me; but he had been 
dead some years before, having 
been killed at the battle of Sala- 
manca. A tear stood in her eye 
as she gave me her blessing, and 
your father was just wishing me 
good luck and lots of briefs when 
dinner was announced, and the 
company were requested to with- 


* This is altered now (1871), 
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draw. I must tell you that at this 
time your father was articled clerk 
in the office of a large firm of soli- 
citors in the City; our mother was 
living in a very quiet manner in 
Islington, receiving or visiting no 
company, except very old friends, 
who were by no means numerous. 
I had arranged, some time previ- 
ously, a small friendly gathering at 
our mother’s house for the night of 
my ‘call;’ but a circumstance oc- 
curred, which prevented me from 
being present at this humble little 
party. Would to heaven I had 
been there, rather than where I 
was! It was my duty to have been 
with my mother and brother on 
suchan occasion. Had I been there, 
I might now have been a happy 
man ; but it was not to be so. I'll 
tell you how it happened that I was 
absent. Charley Soame, my great 
friend, you must know, was the son 
of a man of family and fortune, 
whose estates were in the county 
of Norfolk, and whose town resi- 
dence was in Grosvenor-square. 
Lady Geraldine Soame, Charley’s 
mother, only daughter of the Ear! 
of Hedingham, was noted for the 
elegant entertainments she was in 
the habit of giving; and her lady- 
ship had resolved that her son 
Charley’s call to the bar should be 
celebrated by an evening party at 
the family residence in Grosvenor- 
square. As Lady Geraldine was 
very partial to me as her son’s 
chosen friend—and really we were 
just like brothers, poor Charley and 
I—[Here my uncle’s voice faltered 
very much, and he checked his emo- 
tion with difficulty |—you may sup- 
pose I was to be one of the guests 
on this, to me eventful, evening. 
Well, we dined, we drank toasts, 
we made speeches, and at ten 
o'clock we deemed it advisable to 
bid our friends in hall adieu, leav- 
ing them, however, the wherewith 
to be merry. So off came our wigs, 
our gowns, and our bands; these 
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were deposited with one of the 
servants, who informed us that we 
should have to be in Westmin- 
ster Hall on the following morn- 
ing, to be sworn in as barristers 
before one of his majesty’s judges. 
This piece of intelligence was not 
gratifying; but we were in good 
spirits, which were not to be cooled 
down by any occurrence of an or- 
dinary nature. We reached Gros- 
venor-square in a coach at 10.45, 
and found several carriages drawn 
up in a line near Mr. Soame’s 
house. We, of course, were quite 
in the rear; and as the vehicles 
ahead of us set down their occu- 
pants very slowly, Charley proposed 
to get out and proceed on foot the 
rest of the distance. As we en- 
tered the hall, the servants fell back 
respectfully on recognising their 
young master, whose genial dispo- 
sition and courteous manners made 
him very popular among them. 
Poor fellow!—[{Here my uncle’s 
emotion again prevented him from 
proceeding for some seconds. |— 
We made our way to Charley’s 
dressing -room, for his fatherallowed 
him an establishment here, as well 
as in the Temple ; so having made 
ourselves presentable and partaken 
of some coffee, we proceeded to- 
wards the drawing-room. Going 
along, Charley said to me, 

‘I understand, Molyneux, that 
we are to see some very pretty girls 
here to-night ; so look out for your- 
self, old boy.’ 

I replied that I was happy to 
hear such good news, and would 
endeavour to act upon his advice. 

‘I expect,’ said he, ‘one ex- 
tremely fascinating girl will come: 
Gertrude Peyton, whom I think 
you met here last year. If she 
does appear, she'll be the belle of 
the evening by some odds—don’t 
you think so ?’ 

| expressed my concurrence in 
this opinion, and by the time I-had 
done so, we reached the drawing- 
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room. It was a magnificent apart- 
ment, but could be made into 
two rooms by means of folding- 
doors. On the evening in ques- 
tion it presented a bmilliant ap- 
pearance. ‘Two magnificent chan- 
deliers, one at each end, together 
with handsome gilt girandoles, 
served to illuminate the apartment. 
A quadrille had just been danced, 
and the ladies and gentlemen were 
promenading and doing the small- 
talk of the evening. We stopped 
for a moment to cast a glance at 
this coup-d’wil, and I could not 
avoid expressing my surprise to 
Soame that he should choose to 
toil at the bar, when certain to be 
master of so much wealth. 

‘My dear boy,’ said Charley, ‘I 
couldn’t lead an idle life. You 
know I was a reading man at the 
university, and I mean to work at 
my profession, for I like its intrica- 
cies ; moreover, my father, as you 
know, always said he should like 
a son of his to rise at the bar. It’s 
a noble profession, Molyneux, and 
I mean to grind at it just as if I 
hadn’t a single expectation in the 
world.’ 

At this moment Mr. Soame and 
Lady Geraldine, leaning on the 
arm of her father, the poor but 
proud Earl of Hedingham, 
proached our end of the room. 

‘Come, old fellow, let’s go in 
and receive our congratulations,’ 
said Charley ; and in we went, with 
his arm through mine. 

The Earl eyed us at once, and 
he and Mr. Soame gave us both 
a hearty greeting ; Lady Geraldine 
gave him a kiss, and received me 
in the most friendly manner, say- 
ing all sorts of fine things about 
the woolsack, &c. 

‘Why, sir,’ said the Earl to me, 
‘we shall have you “ the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack” one 
of these fine days, if you go on win- 
ning honours as it seems you and 
Charles have done.’ 


ap- 
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Lady Geraldine eyed her son 
with maternal pride, and pictured 
him, no doubt, as a future Lord 
Chancellor. 

I informed his lordship that I 
should do my best to do credit to 
the profession which I had chosen, 
but to reach the goal to which he 
had referred involved much labour, 
and required great talent. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said the Earl, ‘I think 
you have done well up to the pre- 
sent time, and I have good hopes 
of your ultimate success; at any 
rate, I wish you luck with all my 
heart.’ The peer extended his 
hand, and said, ‘This is an im- 
portant event in your and my 
grandson’s life. J don’t suppose you 
will ever forget this evening, 

The Earl retired, after giving 
Charley and me an invitation to 
dine with him on the following 
day. His words, as to never for- 
getting this evening, were only or- 
dinary ones, but they have since 
recurred to my mind. The old 
man was right: all the circum- 
stances of that night are as fresh 
in my mind as though they had 
happened but yesterday. Strange ! 
Strange fact that a series of cir- 
cumstances commenced then which 
have rendered me one of the most 
miserable of mankind, have embit- 
tered my whole life, and at times 
rendered existence almost insup- 
portable. But to return to my 
story. 

Charley Soame and I went differ- 
ent ways, and were soon mingling 
in the mazy throng of the ball-room 
with our respective partners. Pre- 
sently the dance was over, and I 
was conducting my partner to a 
seat, when a lady and gentleman 
entered the room, and I recognised 
them as Gertrude Peyton and her 
father, Colonel Peyton. Whoever 
saw this young lady on the evening 
to which I allude, would not have 
paused in giving his opinion as to 
who was the fairest in that fair as- 
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sembly. The Colonel was a very 
aristocratic-looking man ; and I re- 
member perfectly a lull occurring 
in the hum of conversation as these 
two slowly walked up to the other 
end of the room. As is usual under 
the circumstances, comments were 
made by strangers upon their ap- 
pearance ; were they husband and 
wife, or father and daughter ? 

‘A very elegant girl that, eh ?’ 
said one. ‘Do you know them? 
said another. ‘A fine-looking fel- 
low, isn’t he?’ said a third. ‘ Pey- 
ton of the Guards,’ said a fourth ; 
‘often meet him at White’s—capital 
fellow ! charming girl the daughter 
too!’ ‘Any money?’ asked a fifth. 
‘No,’ answered the fourth, ‘ afraid 
not; the Colonel's a very poor 
man.’ 

I heard these remarks, and I pon- 
dered over them ; especially the last 
one. I had met Miss Peyton before 
at the Soames’ house—much more 
recently than Charley thought when 
he spoke of my having seen her 
there ‘last year’—and I confess 
that she had somewhat impressed 
me. I don’t exactly know how it 
was, but one thought of Gertrude 
Peyton used to stimulate me to 
any amount of exertion, and yet I 
was not in, love with her; still 
there was an indescribable some- 
thing about her presence which 
always afforded me great pleasure. 
She was certainly wonderfully beau- 
tiful, and exceedingly clever and 
well-read ; owing, as I afterwards 
found, to her father’s solicitude 
with respect to the improvement 
of her mind ; and I certainly felt 
secret delight on hearing Charley 
announce the likelihood of her pre- 
sence on this evening. I wish I 
had been candid and informed 
him of this at the time, but I ra- 
ther affected an indifference to her 
charms. 

I'll just describe to you the ap- 
pearance of Gertrude Peyton thirty- 
five years ago. Tall, upright, with 
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a stately walk and attitude; her 
features were sharply cut, and of 
a very refined order ; her hair was 
of a golden hue, and dressed in 
the Grecian style; her eyes were 
the most lovely I ever saw, per- 
fectly blue, and in them there was 
immense expression, betokening 
talent of a high order. Without 
any exaggeration, Miss Peyton was 
a girl of most striking appearance, 
and my description of her is a very 
imperfect one. Probably, said my 
uncle, carefully examining his watch 
at the same time, you will be able 
to judge better as to the truth of 
my statements were you to see her 
portrait. 

[And he got up and proceeded 
to unlock a bureau, from an inner 
drawer of which he took out a box 
covered with black velvet. This 
he opened, and took out a mo- 
rocco case, about eight inches long 
by four broad. In this case there 
were two portraits exquisitely paint- 
ed in oil; the one on the left was 
that of the lady alluded to, that 
on the right was that of Charles 
Soame. I examined them both 
carefully, and certainly Miss Pey- 
ton must have been extraordinarily 
lovely. When I had finished my 
inspection of them, my uncle scan- 
ned them, and his emotion became 
very great. When it had subsided, 
he informed me that he had looked 
at these portraits every day for the 
last thirty-three years, and the time 
at which he did so was always at 
eleven o'clock at night. 

‘You'll see the reason for this 
by and by.’ 

I instinctively looked at my own 
watch, and found it was just one 
minute to that hour. My uncle 
observed the movement, and said, 

‘No doubt you are surprised at 
my statement, my dear boy; but 
it has been well remarked, that 
habit is a second nature ; for thirty- 
three years I have never omitted 
this duty, he laid great stress on 
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the word ; ‘and its performance will 
be the last act of my life.’ 

As he uttered these words, the 
clock of St. Paul’s boomed out the 
hour of eleven, and my uncle care- 
fully replaced the portrait-case in 
his bureau. I was becoming deeply 
interested in the old gentleman’s 
story, and he saw it, so resumed. | 

Well, I need not particularise 
as to how many times I danced 
with Gertrude Peyton that evening, 
and how many times poor Charley 
did the same ; but we each bid in 
turns for her as a partner, and it 
fell to me to take her down to 
supper. During the repast I look- 
ed round the table, and was im- 
mensely tickled at hearing the ex- 
pressions of admiration evoked by 
my fair partner, and at seeing the 
many envious glances directed to- 
wards myself. Gertrude Peyton’s 
mind seemed entirely to correspond 
with her body ; it appeared to me 
refined and beautiful ; so I was fas- 
cinated, perfectly fascinated ; and 
when the gay company had left 
Mr. Soame’s mansion, and I was 
left with Charley in the almost 
empty apartment, in spite of its 
gorgeousness, I felt as though I 
were in a desert. 

‘Come, Molyneux, old fellow,’ 
said Charley, in his usual lively 
way, ‘what on earth is the matter 
with you? Why, you look like a 
condemned criminal ; been losing 
your heart to Gerty Peyton, eh ? 

Now, had I told my friend the 
exact truth then, I should not have 
had this melancholy story to tell 
now ; but I dissimulated, and said 
that I was rather knocked up, or 
something of that kind, and retired. 
On the other hand, had my poor 
friend also spoken the truth, we 
should have understood each other, 
and so prevented the dreadful 
events which resulted from the de- 
ceit which we mutually practised 
upon each other. You will proba- 
bly have guessed that poor Charley 
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himself was, at that time, desperate- 
ly in love with Gertrude Peyton. 
Such was the case, as I afterwards 
discovered ; but he never would ac- 
knowledge this to me when I rallied 
him on the subject, and on the con- 
trary, strenuously denied it. O, 
that men would be more truthful! 
Had I been morefrank with Charley, 
and he had been so with me, how 
much suffering might each of us 
have been spared! It has since 
occurred to me that Soame used 
frequently to taunt me with being 
in love with Miss Peyton—a fact 
which I always, like himself, em- 
phatically denied; but why I did 
so, I cannot tell even now: there 
was no earthly reason for denying 
that fact. Ineverhad the remotest 
idea that Gertrude Peyton cared 
for Charley Soame, still less that he 
cared for her. The world thought 
as I did; for it was common talk 
that Charles Soame was betrothed 
to Lady Blanche Elliott, daughter 
of the Marquis of Fotheringay ; but 
the world was mistaken, and so was 
I; for, as you will presently see, 
long before that evening on which 
I took Miss Peyton down to supper 
and really fell in love with her, she 
and Charley Soame had exchanged 
vows of eternal fidelity to each 
other. It never struck me at the 
time, but it frequently has since, 
that Soame would never converse 
on love affairs in a direct way; if 
they happened to be introduced, 
he would always say, ‘O, never 
mind love, let’s stick to the profes- 
sion,’ or something of that kind. 
You will perhaps wonder what 
poor Charley’s motive was for this 
reticence, and you shall hear pre- 
sently ; but as to my own towards 
him, I can only account for it on 
the ground of mauvaise honte, an in- 
firmity, by the bye, which has fre- 
quently produced results of the 
most dire character in other cases, 
owing to the misapprehensions to 
which it often gives rise. Well, 


time went on, and the long vacation 
arrived. Mr. Soame had hired for 
the season a fine marine residence 
at W—, and Charley had invited 
me down fora month. There was 
boating, fishing, driving, riding, 
visiting, everything, in short, to con- 
duce to amusement ; and above all, 
Colonel Peyton and his daughter 
had taken a house, situated near 
the shore and about a mile from 
W—. This was ecstasy for me; 
and as the Colonel and Miss Pey- 
ton often came over to Mr. Soame’s, 
the latter frequently stayed with 
Lady Geraldine while the Colonel 
and old Mr. Soame walked off some- 
where together, and then Charley 
and I would attend to Gertrude, 
sing duets with her, and so on. I 
assure you, on my honour, I never 
saw that my friend cared for Ger- 
trude Peyton : there was nothing in 
his outward demeanour to indicate 
it; and as for her, I really believe to 
this day that she loved me then, 
and loves me now—for she is still 
living, as you will hear again pres- 
ently. Vain though it may seem in 
me to say so, I do say it emphati- 
cally, and I say also that Charles 
Soame’s blood was on his ownhead ! 

[Here my uncle seemed much 
affected, but in a few seconds re- 
sumed his narrative. | 

Well, I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting Miss Peyton alone, 
and as I knew my month would 
quickly pass over, I endeavoured 
to see as much of her as possible. 
She was indeed a beautiful creature, 
unusually so, and her accomplish- 
ments were both numerous and ele- 
gant. Few men of intellect could 
have resisted such charms as hers; 
she was thoroughly well-read, and 
she did what so few women are able 
to do--she thought for herself, and 
well too. She always seemed to 
take pleasure in my society, and ap- 
peared to launch out more into in- 
tellectual subjects when we were 
alone than when in society. I be- 
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came more desperately in love than 
ever; and one day when I was walk- 
ing with her alone towards her own 
house—Lady Geraldine having re- 
quested me to escort her home, as 
Charley and his father were out 
somewhere together, as I was told 
—I declared my love for her in a 
straightforward manly way. 

‘I have been expecting this, Mr. 
Molyneux,’ said Miss Peyton, ‘and 
sincerely thank you for the good 
opinion you have of me, and the 
honour you confer upon me. Allow 
me to say to you what I should say 
to very few of your sex, very few 
indeed : that any woman might be 
proud of winning your regard, much 
more your love; but my heart is 
already another’s, and that being 
the case, we can never be anything 
more than friends. Good friends 
I hope we shall ever be, Mr. Moly- 
neux;’ and she held out her hand 
to me. 

‘Miss Peyton,’ said I, thunder- 
struck, ‘you surprise me! Thank 
you for your kind speech ; but why 
have you led me to suppose that 
you cared forme when, as you say, 
your affections were engaged ? Do 
you suppose me to be a stock or 
stone, that you should thus play 
with me and make me wretched for 
life? You have made me love you, 
and now you tell me you are en- 
gaged.’ 

‘I suppose you to be nothing 
but a most estimable man, Mr. 
Molyneux,’ said she, ‘and have 
said as much already. You will 
surely remember that I have not 
encouraged your advances other- 
wise than as one friend encourages 
the friendly greetings of another. 
So pray be just, and do not wrong 
me by attributing to me acts of 
which, believe me, I am quite in- 
nocent.’ 

‘Far be it from me to wrong 
you, Miss Peyton,’ replied I, re- 
covering my equanimity ; ‘ probably 
it was my own vanity which made 
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me think I saw in your demeanour 
a reciprocation of my own feelings 
towards you. I will endeavour to 
forget that I ever loved you; but 
before we change the subject, let 
me express a hope that the love of 
him who has been fortunate enough 
to win yours may be as sincere as 
that which has just been offered to 
you.’ 

‘I do not doubt it,’ said Miss 
Peyton, somewhat haughtily, ‘and 
probably I am as good a judge of 
such matters as yourself, Mr. Moly- 
neux.’ 

I saw that I was on dangerous 
ground, but I felt desperate at the 
idea of being rejected by so charm- 
ing a creature ; so said I, 

‘ Will you promise to pardon me, 
if I make one more observation ? 
If it seems an improper one, you 
will forgive me, and attribute it to 
the perturbed state of my mind at 
present. Isit really a fact that you 
are engaged to another, or did you 
say so merely from a kind wish to 
soften the effect of what your gene- 
rous heart told you would be a fear- 
ful blow ? 

‘I assure you, Mr. Molyneux, 
that I have told you nothing but 
the truth, and, under any circum- 
stances but the present, should re- 
sent any doubt cast upon my vera- 
city.’ 

‘I did not presume to doubt 
your word, Miss Peyton, but I 
have never seen or heard of any 
other gentleman paying you atten- 
tion, nor has my friend Charles 
Soame ; so I presume the matter 
must be ofa clandestine character. 
I may say also that Lady Geraldine 
has remarked that you seemed to 
favour my advances.’ 

‘Really,’ said she, ‘ you are going 
too far, Mr. Molyneux ; I am not 
bound to tell Mr. Charles Soame 
everything I do, nor is Lady Geral- 
dine necessarily right in her sur- 
niuses concerning my deportment 
towards you or any one else.’ 
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‘Certainly not,’ said I; ‘ but it 
seems incredible that a lady could 
evince so much pleasure in being 
with a person as you have in being 
in my company, without either 
caring for that person or else being 
very—very—ah—possessing great 
indecision of character.’ 

‘ Circumstances often happen in 
this world which appear singular, 
but which one word of explanation 
would make perfectly clear,’ said 
Miss Peyton, her eyes filling with 
tears. ‘We all bend to necessity.’ 

‘ Necessity ! said I, almost grasp- 
ing her hand. ‘ What do you mean, 
Miss Peyton?” 

‘I only mean what I say,’ she 
replied. 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ what is your neces- 
sity ? and I looked straight into her 
eyes. 

She paused for some time, and 
then said, ‘Can I trust you, Mr. 
Molyneux ?” 

‘Trust me!’ replied I; ‘I would 
die for you with the greatest plea- 
sure.’ 

‘But can you keep a secret ?” 

‘You might as well whisper it to 
that rock,’ said I, pointing to a 
mighty mass of granite. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘you ask me 
what my necessity is : it is to marry 
the man I only like, and not the 
man I really love. 1 was in real 
earnest when I showed my pleasure 
at being in your company. You 
are good, generous, and talented ; 
but I cannot give you my hand, 
though I love you, and that is the 
necessity to which I bend. If you 
really love me, you will go from here 
and never see me again; we may 
perhaps meet in the future under 
happier circumstances.’ 

Her tears fell thick and fast, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in re- 
pressing my own emotion, at this 
most astonishing declaration. 

‘Miss Peyton,’ said I, ‘ you sur- 
prise me. I—’ 

‘No more, Mr. Molyneux,’ she 
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replied ; ‘you have my secret. 
Keep it. Farewell.’ 

Before I could seize her hand 
she was gone, and I was left alone, 
and what my feelings were you may 
imagine. 

It is now necessary, in order that 
you may understand the rest of my 
story, for me to describe the spot 
where the above conversation took 
place. 

The walk by the cliffs from W—, 
where we were staying, to R—, 
where the Peytons had taken a 
house, was something under a mile, 
and was certainly one of the most 
glorious it is possible to ima- 
gine. From W— to within about 
five hundred yards of R— the 
cliffs rose up gradually, until they 
reached an elevation above the 
shore of nearly a hundred feet, and 
the highest point in the range was 
known as Draper’s Drop, from the 
fact of an unfortunate coastguard- 
man of that name having been 
thrown over there one night by 
smugglers, and dashed to pieces. 
At the back of this precipice was 
a small copse, on the site of which, 
once upon a time, stood a monas- 
tery; and to venture past this place 
after the shades of evening had 
commenced to fall, was considered 
by the lower classes in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also, secretly, by 
many of their betters, to be not 
only an act of extreme courage but 
also of temerity. 

It was at this point, then, that 
the singular statement of poo 
Gertrude Peyton was made, and 
there I remained when she left me, 
until her beautiful form had dis- 
appeared round the other side of 
the copse. I shall never forget 
what I felt that afternoon : I went 
to the edge of the cliff and looked 
down‘upon the jagged rocks below 
with a coolness which even sur- 
prised myself; for I had always 
hitherto recoiled from the idea 
which now forcibly came upper- 
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most in my mind, that of self-de- 
struction. I resolved, however, to 
play the man, so I walked away 
homewards, 

It was past the dinner-hour when 
Ireached home, and when I entered 
the dining-room, Mr. Soame and 
Lady Geraldine were seated at the 
table, but Charley was not there. 

‘What have you two fellows 
been about?’ inquired Mr. Soame 
in his usual good-tempered way— 
‘why, we are through the soup.’ 

‘Charley hasn’t been with me,’ 
said I, surprised: ‘I haven’t seen 
him since luncheon. I thought he 
was out with you, Mr. Soame.’ 

*O, I daresay he'll turn up 
presently,’ said the latter; ‘ but he’s 
generally pretty punctual at meals.’ 

‘Good gracious, Mr. Molyneux !’ 
cried Lady Geraldine, ‘ what is the 
matter—you are as pale as death— 
is anything wrong with Charles? 
Tell me at once; and she rose 
from the table. 

‘Nothing, I assure you, as far as 
I know, Lady Geraldine,’ said I. 
‘I—I—have not been very well 
this afternoon. I have not seen or 
heard of Charley since luncheon. 
I saw Miss Peyton home, and then 
stayed at Draper’s Drop to get 
some fresh air. The weather is 
so intensely hot.’ 

I felt confused, and no doubt I 
appeared so. A glass of wine given 
me by Mr. Soame helped to restore 
me, and then, for the first time, my 
thoughts fell upon Charley. Poor, 
poor fellow! little did I dream of 
the dreadful tragedy which so soon 
was to take place, and blast the 
earthly happiness of every member 
of his family circle. 

The evening went on, and Lady 
Geraldine began to get very fidgety, 
and even Mr. Soame, usually calm 
and imperturbable, showed signs of 
uneasiness. 

It was now ten o’clock, and no 
Charley. I then suggested going 
out to look for him. 
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‘Downright folly to go off with- 
out saying a word about it,’ said 
Mr. Soame. 

‘I never liked that boating busi- 
ness,’ said poor Lady Geraldine, 
in quivering accents, and hinting 
at some dreadful calamity. 

‘Don’t be afraid, dear Lady 
Geraldine,’ said I. ‘I'll bring him 
back safe ; Charley is too cautious 
to run risks.’ 

With this I left the house; not 
without, I must confess, some mis- 
givings about my poor friend. But 
my thoughts were more on Gertrude 
Peyton than any other subject, and 
with her I never once connected 
poor Charley Soame. 

I well remember, and have often 
thought of the circumstance since, 
that I felt a sort of presentiment 
when I went out that night that 
something dreadful was going to 
happen. I remember endeavour- 
ing to trace the cause of the feel- 
ing, and concluded that I was suf- 
fering from depressed spirits, in 
consequence of the events of the 
afternoon. Well, I looked all over 
the place for Charley, and made 
inquiries about him; but no one 
had seen him. I then took a dif- 
ferent direction, and suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact that I was 
going towards Draper’s Drop. We 
know not by what power we are 
sometimes led into circumstances 
which either produce for us hap- 
piness or misery ; and | know not 
what power directed my steps on 
that night to Draper’s Drop. I 
remember, however, feeling an al- 
most irresistible desire to get there, 
and to go beyond it, in order to 
catch even a sight of Gertrude 
Peyton’s residence, for I loved her 
more than ever now. The impulse 
to go thither was very strong upon 
me, and so I proceeded. The copse 
soon appeared, and I had quite 
forgotten the real object of my 
being out; and perhaps, had my 
mind been less occupied than it 
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was by the most powerful senti- 
ment that could engage its atten- 
tion, some of the legends of the 
spot I was approaching might have 
occurred to me; but now, nothing 
of the kind did occur to me, and, 
with my thoughts entirely fixed on 
the lovely Gertrude, I reached 
Drapers Drop. The night was 
most beautiful: the full moon, with 
her rays reflected in the water, ap- 
peared in the cloudless firmament 
like an immense ball of pale light, 
suspended by some invisible power. 
Right away before me stretched 
the mighty ocean, with a gentle 
ripple on its surface, which, as it 
rolled in upon the shingle, seemed 
to just kiss it and retire. I stood 
for some minutes to contemplate 
the grandeur of the scene. With 
the exception of the soft murmur 
of the water which arose from the 
beach below, and the gentle sough- 
ing of a light breeze through the 
trees just behind me, not a sound 
was to be heard. I folded my 
arms, and thought aloud. ‘ Here,’ 
said I, ‘stood the lovely creature 
who loves me, and who but a few 
hours ago told me so; and yet she 
is bound to marry the man she 
only likes. This must not, shall 
not be; it would simply be an out- 
rage upon her. ‘A father cannot 
make a child violate her feelings 
in this way. No, it shall zof be? 
and in the excitement to which I 
had raised myself by this soliloquy, 
I turned sharply round to walk 
home, when, to my utter surprise 
and almost fright, with whom 
should I find myself face to face 
but Charley Soame! He stood 
before me, bolt upright, his hat 
off, his hair disordered, looking 
deadly pale, and with a counte- 
nance demoniac in expression. I 
instinctively started back. ‘Gra- 
cious heaven, Charley, what is the 
matter?’ said I, when I recovered 
myself ; ‘ why, your father and mo- 
ther are dreadfully nervous about 
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you, and I came out to look for 
you ; but what on earth is all this 
about? Come along home, do 

‘ Liar, perfidious liar!’ exclaimed 
he in a loud voice, at the same time 
dealing me a heavy blow on the 
chest ; ‘don’t dare to address me 
by any familiar name: you know 
what you have done.’ 

‘I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of this outrage- 
ous conduct,’ said I; ‘you know 
that you are presuming upon the 
friendship of years, and I desire 
you will explain yourself at once.’ 

‘Explain myself! explain my- 
self !’*said he, almost choking with 
rage ; ‘I will explain myself, and 
so shall you, before you leave this 
place to-night. You cursed hypo- 
crite, you double-tongued scoun- 
drel, you false friend! Over that 
cliff one or both of us shall go 
before—’ 

*I beg of you to be calm for 
your own, for your mother’s sake. 
There is some misunderstanding 
which may be cleared up,’ I re- 
plied, horrified at the idea that 
Charley had lost his reason. 

‘There is no misunderstanding, 
villain,’ said he, approaching me. 
‘I have suspected you for some 
time, and my suspicions were con- 
firmed this afternoon. I stood in 
that copse, and overheard all you 
said to Gertrude Peyton, and all 
she said to you. I am the man 
she only likes, and you are the 
man she loves, eh? Ha, ha! You 
knew I loved her.’ 

‘I declare most solemnly I did 
not, nor—’ 

‘Add no more lies to those you 
have told already. And so it shall 
not be, eh, you precious friend, 
you sentimental rascal ?” 

‘I tell you, sir, I never knew of 
your loye for Miss Peyton,’ said I, 
losing patience. 

‘You lie! you did know of it!’ 
shrieked the poor fellow in the 
tones of a maniac. 
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I assure you I felt the greatest 
compassion for him, so I said : 

‘Hear reason ; I will at once do 
anything you like—leave the coun- 
try; believe me, I did not know of 
your attachment.’ 

‘Presume not, sir, to dictate to 
me,’ said he incoherently. ‘She 
only likes #ze—you have stolen her 
Jove away from me ; the love which 
I valued beyond all things, and to 
retain which I would have sacri- 
ficed everything.’ 

‘I repeat that you are mistaken, 
said I, ‘and will repent this con- 
duct some day; I have done no- 


thing to deserve these vile re-. 


proaches. Miss Peyton is yours ; 
I will go.’ 

‘Go! yes, you will go—to hell !’ 
roared he. ‘ You are adding insult 
to injury, sir; you shatter the vase 
into a thousand fragments, and at- 
tempt by sticking the pieces toge- 
ther to have the same vase again, 
but you cannot—you cannot.’ 

‘Let me again assure you—’ 

‘I want none of your assurances. 
You have damned me, sir, soul and 
body ; you have made me mad—a 
criminal ; for I mean to have your 
life, if I die for it.’ 

With these words he made a 
movement towards me, and seized 
me with the grip of a giant. 

I shall never forget the sensation, 
orthe thoughts which at once crowd- 
ed my mind. Ina few seconds the 
scene of finding our bodies next 
day, of finding, perhaps, mine only, 
or perhaps his; the speculation as 
to how it all happened; the mo- 
tives that would be attributed ; the 
grief of his parents ; that of my own 
relatives ; poor Gertrude Peyton— 
all these thoughts and hundreds 
more passed through my head in a 
short space of time. 

I saw that we were engaged in 
a struggle for life. In vain did I 
conjure poor Charley, by all that 
was sacred, by our former friend- 
ship, by his parents’ love, to desist 


from this horrible struggle. Out of 
breath, he replied: ‘I felt certain 
you would come to Draper’s Drop 
to look for me, and sentimentalise 
over that wretched girl; and I a- 
waited you. I heard you say, é# 
shall never be—nor shall it ? and he 
gave me a twist that brought me 
close to the edge of the frightful 
precipice. 

I was really a much more power- 
ful man than poor Charley ; but he 
was quite mad at this time, and he 
smelt very strongly of brandy ; so 
I saw that it was necessary to use 
my best efforts to prevent him from 
accomplishing the shocking act he 
had been contemplating. I knew 
quite well that I had done nothing 
worthy of death, or even reproach, 
exceptas to the dissimulation which 
we both had unnecessarily prac- 
tised ; and I determined that, if I 
could help it, neither of us should 
perish. Moreover, I would have 
laid down my life for poor Charley 
in a good cause; and for his mo- 
ther’s sake, too, I would have saved 
him, had I been able. My object 
was to get him away from the cliff, 
and, if necessary, wrestle with him 
until morning, whenassistance could 
have been procured. To run away 
did not then occur to me; and in- 
deed, to have done so would have 
been hardly possible. Butthen came 
the painful thought, that the pro- 
curing assistance would necessarily 
involve statements and reports in 
which the names ofthe Soames, and 
the Peytons, and my own, would be 
mixed up. However, little time was 
allowed for thought. Soame never 
spoke another word in this world, 
after he had made the remark I 
have already mentioned to you. 

He had got hold of my collar 
with both hands, and was making 
the most frantic efforts to pull me 
towards the edge of the cliff. 

‘Unhand me, you fool! I ex- 
claimed, now fully alive to my 
danger. 
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Not a word in reply, but re- 
doubled attempts to effect his in- 
tention. I thought the devil was 
in him, for I never saw a face so 
horribly distorted with rage and 
madness as his was. I have often 
thought since what a remarkable 
sight that would have appeared to 
a spectator—two young men, who 
twelve hours since were firm friends, 
engaged in a struggle that would 
certainly terminate fatally to one 
or both; and at such a time and 
place too! It makes me shudder 
when I recall the events of that 
night. 

With a desperate effort I threw 
him off, and he fell to the ground. 

‘Charley, my old friend,’ said I, 
‘I implore you to desist! Remem- 
ber—’ 

But before I could finish the sen- 
tence, he was on his feet, and made 
a furious rush at me. I stepped out 
of the way, nimbly moving towards 
the copse, and—Heavens! it is al- 
most too horrible to repeat !—poor 
Charley went over the precipice. I 
quickly approached the brink, and 
heard the thuds of his poor body 
against the rocks on its way to the 
bottom. He gave one groan, and 
no more. 

At that moment the clock of a 
neighbouring church commenced 
to strike the hour of eleven, and 
that is why I always look at the 
portraits of poor Charley and his 
love at eleven o'clock. 

[Here emotion prevented my 
uncle from proceeding for some 
time ; at length he resumed. ] 

I stood for several minutes like 
a person stunned. What a position 
was mine for a man to be in! What 
a statement to make to Mr. Soame 
and his wife! But should I make 
it? Was rot my own life in peril ? 
All the circumstances seemed a- 
gainst me. Miss Peyton would see 
in poor Charley’s horrible fate the 
murder of my rival. No, I would 
keep the secret. So I went home- 
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wards ; but with what thoughts! I 
pictured poor Charley, my dear old 
friend, lying at the foot of that 
awful precipice, bleeding and dead, 
and I copiously shed tears of in- 
tense anguish. 

I went down to the shore and 
bathed my face ; and the reflection 
that I was really guiltless of blood 
—in fact, guiltless of everything as 
regards poor Charley—shed a ray 
of light over the dismal gloom then 
pervading my soul. 

I soon reached Mr. Soame’s, and 
announced that I was unable to 
find Charley. Poor Lady Geraldine! 
I shall never forget the look she 
gave me that night on hearing this 
statement. I can see her now, poor 
thing: she was very much excited, 
but she little thought what the real 
state of the case was. Mr. Soame 
was sanguine, and thought Charley 
had gone to dinner with the Pey- 
tons. Lady Geraldine begged me 
to go out again. I did so, and I 
affected to give notice ofthe circum- 
stance of Charley’s absence to per- 
sons in the place. I need not go 
into minute particulars ; suffice it to 
say that search was made on the 
morrow, and poor Charley Soame’s 
body was found in the afternoon at 
the bottom of Draper’s Drop, horri- 
bly battered and disfigured. The 
appalling intelligence was broken 
to the distracted parents by the 
clergyman of W—. When the re- 
mains were brought home, the sight 
of the corpse of her darling son was 
too much for poor Lady Geraldine. 
On beholding it she gave a heart- 
rending shriek, and swooned : her 
reason never returned, and she died 
calmly and quietlytwomonths after, 
having been raving mad in the in- 
terval. Poor Mr.Soame shortly after 
left England, and died somewhere 
in the south of Italy. 

I returned to London after poor 
Charley’s funeral, an entirely altered 
man. I felt that I should never be 
happy again in this worid ; nor shall 
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I. Although I was a perfectly inno- 
cent actor in the terrible little drama 
I have described to you, I felt that 
I had been guilty of folly in not 
being more frank and candid with 
Charley concerning Miss Peyton. 
It seemed to me then, and it seems 
now, that the fact of his lacking 
candour with me was no excuse 
for my own behaviour ; but Charley 
has long since known how innocent 
I was of any attempt to supplant 
him in Miss Peyton’s affections. 
But you will ask me, what has be- 
come of the lady? As I told you, 
I returned to town after the sad 
events I have narrated. I came 
here, and applied myself to my pro- 
fession, striving by employment to 
forget, if possible, the shocking 
occurrences the remembrance of 
which, even now, hangs like a pall 
over me. I had seen Miss Peyton 
after poor Charley’s funeral, but 
had not entered into particulars 
concerning his death ; nor, ofcourse, 
had I said anything about myself 
to her. She was deeply shocked at 
her lover's fate, on learning which 
event she acknowledged their at- 
tachment. 

A year after this, I saw in the 
papers an announcement of Colonel 
Peyton’s decease, and wrote to Ger- 
trude to condole with her on her 
loss. I must tell you that the senti- 
ment of love I had felt for her never 
again found expression from me. I 
could not have married her; and 
she, I apprehend, felt also that, out 
of respect to poor Charley’s me- 
mory, we could never be, at most, 
more than friends. 

I was sitting at work one dreary 
afternoon in November, in the year 
following my friend’s death ; the 
lamps had just been lighted, and I 
was thinking of running off to get 
my dinner—for I dined out then— 
when Wright, a young man at that 
time, came in and announced a 
lady. Contrary to my usual prac- 
tice, I directed her to be shown in; 
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whereupon a tall figure, arrayed in 
deep mourning, entered my room ; 
and on the thick veil being raised, 
there I beheld the beautiful features 
of Gertrude Peyton, more lovely 
than ever. To make the matter 
short, she had called, she said, on 
her way to Paris, to wish me good- 
bye for good: she was going to 
ultimately take the black veil at 
the Carmelite convent there, as 
Sceur Marie. My heart was full, 
but I offered no remonstrance to 
this step; I said nothing, beyond 
expressing a hope that she might 
find happiness. ‘ There is one 
thing I should like to communicate 
to you before you go, Miss Peyton,’ 
said I; and I told her the truth 
about poor Charley. ‘And now, 
will you tell me something?’ said 
I. ‘Tell me why you and Charles 
Soame made such a secret of your 
engagement ?” 

‘Well, the fact was,’ she said— 
‘and I am above such trifles now, 
thank God !—you know my father 
was a poor man; consequently, had 
little to give me, and I had no 
great expectations. It was the ex- 
press wish of Mr. Soame, nay, the 
dream of his life, for his son to 
marry a rich woman of the highest 
family, in order that some day he 
might rise to something beyond 
plain J/r.Soame. ‘This being the 
case, I was clearly not the woman 
he would have chosen for his son. 
I acted very improperly, Mr. Moly- 
neux; I was anxious for wealth 
and position, so accepted poor 
Charles Soame’s attention while my 
heart was another’s.’ (Here we both 
looked down on the floor.) ‘ But,’ 
she continued, ‘all is past and 
gone, and it only remains for us to 
make.amends for past folly by pre- 
sent and future good behaviour. I 
have embraced the Romish faith, 
and hope to find that comfort which 
its communion, I think, affords be- 
yond that of other religions. Fare- 
well, Mr. Molyneux; you will some- 
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times think of Sceur Marie, at the 
‘Carmelite convent in Paris.’ 

I grasped her hand, and she per- 
mitted me to kiss her forehead, and 
I wished her a real biessing. ‘ Could 
I see her off? ‘No; she had an 
attendant with her.’ One more fare- 
well, and she was gone. 

You will scarcely believe it; but 
I cried like a child when she had 
gone. The idea of that lovable, 
beautiful creation of the Almighty’s, 
that exquisite woman of high mind 
and intellect, being immured in a 
convent in Paris, was maddening. 
I rose, and determined to break 
through all my resolves, to follow 
her, to renew my declaration of 
love to her, to induce her to forget 
the past, to forget it myself. I 
made for the door; but the room 
seemed to go round and up and 
down with me. I remembered no 
more until I came to my senses 
and found myself in bed. Nature 
had been tried too much ; I had 
had a severe illness. I soon re- 
covered, however ; and after a few 
weeks in the country, returned to 
London and to work. 

Ten years after Miss Peyton’s vi- 
sit to me, I was in Paris during the 
long vacation, and I attended the 
early morning service at the chapel 
of the Carmelite convent. The sing- 
ing of the nuns was exquisite and 
affecting, and above all those sweet 
sounds which came through the 
prison-like grating, from the in- 
visible choir within, there was one 
voice which did especially strike 
my ear, and which seemed familiar 
tome. You will smile, perhaps, but 
I have always believed it to have 
been Gertrude Peyton’s. Before 
leaving, I inquired of the officiating 
priest, after the service, whether 
they had a Sceur Marie there. ‘She 
was there.’ ‘A young English lady ?” 
‘Yes.’ ‘Tall and fair?’ ‘The very 
same.’ ‘Was she well ?’ ‘Quite well.’ 
‘Was she happy?’ ‘The brides of 
Christ were always happy.’ Such 
were my questions and answers. 
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‘Poor Gertrude! murmured I, 
on leaving. ‘Victim of a system, 
the most monstrous and abominable 
that fiends have devised for the tor- 
ture and degradation of humanity ! 

A year ago, I was in Paris, and 
I attended the service of the Car- 
melite convent. I afterwards put 
the same questions to the officiat- 
ing priest as I hed twenty-four 
years before, and received the same 
answers as I did then. 

It is thirty-five years ago since 
the eventful evening of my meet- 
ing Gertrude Peyton at the Soames’, 
and the words of old Lord Heding- 
ham to me—‘I don’t suppose you 
will ever forget this evening’—still 
ring in my years. We are both now 
going down the hill of life ; she has 
lived a nun, I almost a hermit; but 
I never could see that my troubles 
were wholly owing to myself. 

Miss Peyton was fickle; she 
wanted, as she herself confessed, 
to secure the position poor Charley 
Soame could have given her, but 
she loved me. We all practised 
deceit, and you have seen what it 
produced. 

Such is my story. I hope you 
will see a moral in it. Before you 
fall in love and declare it, make 
sure beforehand that the coast is 
perfectly clear: study well the cha- 
racter of her whom you propose to 
ask to be your wife, and let all your 
movements be distinguished by 
candour and frankness, especially 
where your friends are concerned. 

My uncle here finished his story, 
to which I had listened with great 
interest. I have not presented it 
to the reader in quite as forcible a 
manner as my uncle did to me; 
but I trust the imperfections which 
no doubt disfigure my second-hand 
narrative will be excused. I am 
vain enough to think the reader 
will like to know whether I took 
my uncle George’s advice. I did; 
and as the coast was in every 
way clear, and as I observed the 
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fullest possible candour up at the _ sible though melancholy interest in 
hall, I have succeeded in securing hearing me relate the sad events in 
to myself a very charming wife, what my uncle George had termed 
who has since felt the greatest pos- ‘A Barrister’s Story. 


THE CLOSE OF A LIFE. 


‘ Evil is wrought from want of thought 
As well as want of heart.’ 
Tom Hoop. 
———_ 


BEND closer, mother, for my voice is weak, 
And I would speak a little ere I die. 


I have been dreaming, mother. In my dream 
I stood within the same old cottage porch 
Where, in the summer evenings, you and I 
So often sat, and sewed and read by turns. 
I looked towards the village, but a mist— 
A thick dense mist, that deadened every sound 
And shut out every sight—was o’er the place. 
Then, while I wondered vaguely whence it came, 
It vanished utterly, and I could see 
The rosy sunset glinting on the eaves 
Of quaint-thatched houses in the village street, 
And fields a-golden with the rip’ning corn. 
I heard the sheep-dog barking on the hills, 
The lowing of the cattle in the vales, 
And all the homely sounds of village life ; 
And you were with me as you used to be, 
The calm-browed mother of the olden days. 
Awhile I stood as in a pleasant trance, 
Tongue-tied for very joy; then fell the mist, 
And all was dark and silent as before. 


Have I been long ill, mother? I have lost 
All count of time since that most awful night 
When first I felt the horror of my fate, 

And knew the gift that most of all I prized, 
The power of thought, was ebbing fast away ; 
And that the dread of such calamity 

But brought it nearer to me. I had borne 
Weariness, cold, ay, hunger—they were all, 
Set side by side with this most deadly blow, 
But as the sighing of a gentle wind 

Is to the raging of a mighty storm. 

I made one fierce wild struggle for the light, 
Then sank in total darkness. 


Blame them? No, 
They paid me fairly what they thought enough, 
And if, from lack of health or lack of strength, 
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I failed to do my work, why they could count 

On hundreds who would fill my vacant place, 
Perhaps at lower wages. They were born 

To be our rulers, and will grudge no jot 

Of what they deem their birthright. Small or great, 
The godlike power of intellect must bow 

Before the throne of Mammon. And because 

Of all God’s gifts it is most freely giv’n, 

Our Mammon-worshippers make light of it, 

As least in value of the things that serve 

Their need or pleasure. If their horse or dog 
Seem restless, heavy-eyed, or ill at ease, 

Will they not look to find a cause for it ? 

And, side by side with these dumb brutes, are we, 
Their human slaves, not worth a passing thought ? 
I see things clearer than I did of old, 

And in a stronger light ; and I have learnt 

The lesson that a modern poet taught— 

The sad stern truth, that evil oft is wrought 

As much from want of thought as want of heart. 


O, for a little of the fire and strength 
That nerved the ancient prophets to their work— 
To rouse this sleeping world to life again, 
And tell the men who hold high place in it, 
That all Christ’s lessons, in two thousand years, 
Have failed to teach them common charity ! 
That he who spends his talent on himself, 
Without a thought for all the world beside, 
Is worse than he who hides and hoards it up. 
’Tis useless all! For Dives feasts within 
On richest viands, served on choicest plate ; 
And little recks that, by the outer gate, 
The street-dogs lick the sores of Lazarus. 


Nay, mother, I am calm ; and if my words 
Seem the outpourings of an angry mind, 
I am not thinking of myself, but those— 
My fellow-sufferers in this city here— 
Who, day by day, toil far beyond their strength 
To keep themselves above starvation point. 
Think you, because the world looks coldly on 
And sees them suffer, Christ looks coldly too? 
We know that not a sparrow falls to earth 
Without His Father’s knowledge. Least of all 
Shall cruel or thoughtless wrong to those He loves 
Escape His righteous ire. 


For me, ’tis o’er. 
My dream fulfils itself. ‘The mist descends, 
And hides the memory of the life that’s past. 
But through the mist there shines a brighter light, 
Where Jesu waits, all mercy and all love, 
To take the wayworn sheep into His arms. 





FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


————_>—_—— 


‘How horribly annoying! But 
what a blessing that the wretches 
did not discover that the diamonds 
were in the jewel-case !’ 

It was the morning after a grand 
ball at the British Embassy in Paris, 
and Mrs. Foljambe de Vere, who 
had, during the last few hours, been 
the victim of as daring a robbery 
as ever distinguished the police 
annals of Za Grande Ville, was de- 
spairingly lamenting over her loss. 

‘Well, I must say that you rather 
brought it on yourself,’ remarked 
one of the gentlemen present (he 
was the brother of the agitated 
lady, and therefore in some sort 
privileged to speak his mind). ‘ The 
idea of leaving valuable jewels on 
your dressing-table in an hotel ! 

‘But the door was locked; you 
heard me tell the detective so. Who 
in the world would have imagined 
they were not safe ?’ 

‘Any one with common sense,’ 
retorted Major Fielding (relations 
are so rude, and this one in parti- 
cular was provoked at the moment 
by the prospect of being detained, 
through his sister’s carelessness, in 
Paris, when the frost had broken 
up, and his horses were eating their 
heads off in ‘the shires’). ‘ Any 
one with a grain of common sense. 
What can be easier, as that Mon- 
sieur Dupont said, than for a man 
employed in one of these hotels 
to take an impression in wax of 
a bedroom key? Probably, too, 
they have accomplices in the house, 
which makes everything serene. I 
haven’t a doubt that the thief, who- 
ever he is, has had his eye upon 
that bracelet of aunt Catherine’s 
for days past.’ 


‘ The wretch !’ exclaimed pretty, 
not over-wise Mrs. de Vere. ‘ How 
I do hope he will be punished! 
Nothing would be too bad for him. 
But O, dear! O, dear! What shall 
I say to aunt Catherine? I do 
believe she loves those bracelets 
better than she does anything else 
in the world. How I wish I had 
not worn one of them last night! 
But it is a blessing that I did not 
do as she wished me to, and put 
them both on.’ 

‘Let us hope,’ suggested a mid- 
dle-aged, much made-up countess, 
who had spent the chief portion of 
her life in Paris, and set up for an 
esprit fort, ‘that Lady Catherine 
will see, as you seem to do, my 
dear Nellie, the finger of Provi- 
dence in this affair. How many 
thousand pounds’ worth of property 
do you imagine has been saved 
through this especial intervention 
to the Foljambe de Veres ?” 

Before the puzzled little woman 
could reply, the door of the salon 
was thrown noisily open, and in 
walked (or rather stalked) a tall, 
dignified - looking, elderly lady, 
whose black eyes and nearly ebon 
brows made singular contrast with 
the mass of powdered hair which 
rose up from her narrow but lofty 
forehead. Although expected by 
the party of some half-dozen friends 
and acquaintances whom the news 
of the robbery had gathered toge- 
ther, the entry of Lady Catherine 
Fairfax produced a decided sensa- 
tion amongst the group. From the 
expression of her countenance— 
one which betrayed no feeling be- 
yond her customary impassible 
composure—it was evident to all 
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present that the direful news of the 
jewel-robbery had not yet reached 
the ears of dignified Lady Cathe- 
rine. 

‘ My dear,’ she said to her niece, 
whose white forehead she just 
touched with the chilly lips of age, 
‘I have come to ask how you liked 
your ball. I have given up going 
to such gay things myself, but— 
Ah, Lady Brixham, how d’ye do? 
—Why, Nellie, you have quite a 
levée! Perhaps, as the room is so 
full, I—’ 

*O, no, dear aunt,’ broke in 
Mrs. de Vere, who, feeling that 
there was safety in a multitude, 
dreaded nothing more than a con- 
fession en téte-a-téte with her aunt of 
her own carelessness in the matter 
of the jewels. ‘Do stay; such a 
dreadful thing has happened! The 
jewels I wore last night—’ 

‘Not lost! Not the emerald-and- 
diamond bracelets! half shrieked 
her ladyship. ‘ Really, Nellie—’ 

‘But I have not lost them, aunt 
Catherine. Why will you fancy 
such things ?” 

‘Not lost, but stolen, which I 
fear is pretty much the same thing,’ 
put in Major Fielding.—‘ What a 
coward you are, Nellie ! he added, 
laughing. ‘ Why can’t you tell Lady 
Catherine at once what has hap- 
pened ?” 

Mrs. de Vere, in reply to this 
question, did not answer, as she 
might have done, that the aunt, 
who had brought her up, and been 
in some sort a mother to her, was 
hard and cold and stern—so hard 
and stern, that poor Nellie, though 
a married woman now, and there- 
fore able, as might be supposed, to 
throw off the moral yoke of the 
woman who had been the tyrant 
of her youth, still preserved in the 
shallow depths of that weak nature 
of hers the dread of strong-minded 
Lady Catherine which so long had 
quelled the loving instincts of her 
heart. 


‘And so,’ said the family auto- 
crat, after listening in portentous 
silence to the plain unvarnished 
fact, that a daring and evidently 
practised thief had, during the past 
night (or rather morning), entered 
her niece’s sleeping apartment, and 
thence, with felonious fingers, ab- 
stracted all the jewels with which 
Mrs. Foljambe de Vere had, on 
the previous occasion, adorned her 
person—‘and so you really had 
the egregious folly to leave all that 
valuable jewelry—jewelry the chief 
part of which was not your own 
pray do me the favour to remember 
that—on your dressing-table in an 
hotel! A public hotel—a place 
frequented by all descriptions of 
people! <A place that—’ 

‘But, my dear aunt,’ pleaded 
Mrs. de Vere, ‘the door was lock- 
ed, so how could I suppose—’ 

‘Suppose a fiddlestick! Such 
absurdity! As ifno one had a key 
but yourself! Such egregious want 
of common sense and forethought 
I never saw! You should have 
placed the ornaments under lock 
and key in a trunk, or—’ 

‘ My dear Lady Catherine,’ broke 
in the countess, ‘I really think you 
are too hard upon poor Nellie. Ac- 
cidents will happen—’ 

‘You call having your most valu- 
able jewels stolen an accident, do 
you?’ snorted Lady Catherine ; 
*now J call it—but never mind, I 
suppose I must put up with the 
loss. All I can say is, that such a 
thing never happened to me. J 
never was robbed, or cheated, or 
taken in during the whole course 
of my life, and I defy any one to 
prove the contrary. Robbed, in- 
deed! A person is a fool who 
allows himself to be robbed. I 
have always said so; and I am 
near upon seventy, and ought, I 
should think, to know a Z/f/e of 
the world.’ 

After this short but vehement 
explosion of her wrath, Lady Cathe- 
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rine condescended (as a rule she 
objected to listening to any voice 
save her own) to ask and receive 
some information regarding the 
measures which had been taken 
for the recovery of the ingeniously 
abstracted property. It was a source 
of secret satisfaction to her ladyship 
to learn that the detectives of La 
Rue de Jérusalem were on the 
alert, and that one of the most ex- 
perienced of Pi¢tri’s celebrated 
body had declared his belief that 
the delinquent could not long es- 
cape detection. 

‘They are wonderful fellows, 
those employés of La Police de 
Sireté,’ remarked Major Fielding ; 
‘and I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
were on the rascal’s track now.’ 

He spoke (for he possessed some 
experience in such matters) more 
hopefully than he felt; but never- 
theless Lady Catherine declined 
to be cheated out of the only con- 
solation that at present remained 
to her—the consolation, id est, of 


not only nursing her wrath, but of 
expanding the heat thereof, over 
the innocent and most unhappy 


first cause of the disaster. For- 
tunately for Mrs. de Vere, she did 
not, for the nonce, abide under the 
same roof as her irate relation. 
Lady Catherine’s hotel was in the 
Champs Elysées, whilst that occu- 
pied, during her husband’s tempo- 
rary absence in England, by the 
sorely put-upon Nellie had view 
upon the Tuileries gardens. 

‘Thank God she is gone” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Foljambe de Vere, 
when, after a two hours’ infliction 
of her society, the dictatorial old 
lady took her leave. ‘Thank God 
she is gone! Another ten minutes 
of aunt Catherine would have driv- 
en me mad I 

‘ Another interposition of Provi- 
dence in your favour, eh, Nellie ?’ 
said Major Fielding, with a yawn. 
It was a way he had of ‘ chaffing’ 
his sister on the habit she too often 
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indulged in of using thoughtlessly 
terms of gratitude towards heaven 
when such expressions were worse 
than out of place. But, though a 
good deal older than his little sis- 
ter, and in some respects what is 
called a serious man, he was fond of 
the thoughtless young thing, and 
given to take her part when another 
than himself undertook the task of 
what he was wont to term ‘bully- 
ing’ her. To Lady Catherine’s 
laying-down-the-law ways George 
Fielding entertained an especial 
objection. ‘The mar,’ he would 
say, ‘who is “cock-sure” is bad 
enough ; but for a woman to enjoy 
the same peculiarity is—the devil.’ 

So he wished his young sister 
‘ good-bye’ affectionately, bidding 
her be of good cheer. 

‘The old woman was far trop 
aunt Catherine to-day, Nell,’ he 
said, as he shook his sister’s hand ; 
‘but we'll pay her off in some way. 
I have no patience with a woman 
who has eight thousand a year mak- 
ing such a fuss about a bracelet.’ 

The days went by—not slowly, 
they never did in the Paris of those 
days: the Paris of which it has 
beer said that Cétait le lieu du 
monde ow on peut le mieux se passer 
du bonheur—the days went by, and 
in spite of all the efforts of Mon- 
sieur Pi¢tri’s perfectly organised 
police, the villain who had appro- 
priated to himself, amongst other 
minor treasures, an heirloom in the 
Fairfax family, valued at seven hun- 
dred pounds, had hitherto managed 
to escape detection. In the mean 
time, Lady Catherine’s state of 
mind may be better imagined 
than described. The fluctuations 
of hope and fear were literally tell- 
ing on her health. She grew yel- 
lower in the face, and thinner in 
the jaws, while as for her tongue, the 
poison of asps—as poor Mrs. de 
Vere would have been at any time 
ready to aver—was under it. 

‘I only hope it may be a lesson 











to you,’ she would sometimes say 
to Nellie—‘a lesson for life! 
Some day you will learn, perhaps, 
not only to have your wits about 
you, but to think more of other 
people than you do of yourself. 
Now, your own diamonds—not 
that they are worth much : a paltry 
thousand pounds or so—you took 
good care to have locked up safe 
in your jewel-case—’ 

‘Aunt Catherine !’ remonstrated 
the hard-pressed young woman, 
‘you should not say that. My 
poor jewels have never been out 
of their cases since I came to 
Paris.’ 

‘Well, well, never mind about 
whether they were in or out ; all I 
say is, that if what was mine had 
been yours, you would certainly— 
now, my dear,’ raising her thin 
hand authoritatively, ‘don’t inter- 
rupt me—have taken more care of 
the property, which you ought to 
have known I valued so highly.’ 

It was thus that the old lady, 
smarting under a loss which, as 
day succeeded day, and the aco- 
lytes of the Rue de Jérusalem gave 
no sign, seemed less and less likely 
to be repaired, would turn and turn 
the weapon of reproach in the 
wound which»regret for her own 
carelessness had made in the tender 
conscience of Eleanor de Vere. At 
last, when nearly a fortnight after 
the famous robbery had elapsed, a 
card—one on which was inscribed 
the name of Monsieur Belot—was 
presented, in the salon of her own 
hotel, to Lady Catherine Fairfax. 
She was alone—it was five o’clock 
in the evening, the season winter— 
and the gas was burning brightly, 
as only Paris gas can—or could— 
burn, in the daintily, if not com- 
fortably, furnished little room. 

‘Un monsieur qui désire vive- 
ment obtenir la permission de 
causer quelques minutes avec ma- 
dame, pour affaires—A ce que dit 
ce monsieur.’ 

‘Et comment est-il, ce mon- 
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sieur?’ asked Lady Catherine, who 

had lived a good deal abroad, and 
piqued herself on her knowledge 
not only of Parisian men and 
things, but of art des mots be- 
sides. 

‘Mais, madame,’ replied the 
waiter, with a faint shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘je dirais qu'il a bonne 
mine —un monsieur de la meil- 
leuse compagnie, enfin.’ 

Upon which recommendation 
Lady Catherine incontinently de- 
sired that Monsieur Belot might be 
ushered into her august presence. 
Once there, the visitor, whom her 
ladyship described a few hours la- 
ter as a gentleman of highly distin- 
guished manners and address, lost 
no time in explaining the object of 
his visit. He was, he said, the 
secrétaire privatissimo —if I may 
be allowed to coin the word—of 
the great Monsieur Pi¢tri, and his 
mission from that dignified official 
was to request the Lady Catherine 
Fairfax to kindly allow the autho- 
rities a sight, in furtherance of the 
ends of justice, of the fellow brace- 
let to the one of which the zealous 
Paris detectives were in search, It 
would not be detained more than 
a day—the time to photograph it, 
and to put the employés thoroughly 
au fait of their business. It is 
needless to particularise the inter- 
view, which did not last many mi- 
nutes, and terminated, as most of 
Lady Catherine’s acquaintances in 
Paris before the end of the follow- 
ing day knew, by her ladyship’s 
placing, with many thanks, her 
much-prized treasure into the keep- 
ing of high-bred, fashionable-look- 
ing Monsieur Belot. 

‘Such a delightful man ! and so 
shrewd! There is nothing like 
having to do with sensible people. 
The moment he opened his lips, I 
felt that Monsieur Belot and I un- 
derstood each other.’ 

The fact of having intrusted the 
companion of her missing treasure 

to the keeping of the great Pictri’s 
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secretary was, during the space of 
eight-and-forty hours, a source of 
constant self-congratulation to Lady 
Catherine ; and so often, and with 
so much unintentional /roderie did 
she repeat the particulars of her in- 
terview, that, as Major Fielding 
waggishly (when out of his aunt’s 
hearing) remarked, it was very clear 
that Monsieur Belot had, on that oc- 
casion, endeavoured to profit by her 
ladyship’s counsels and experience. 

But great as was Lady Cathe- 
rine’s confidence in her late visitor, 
she could not quite succeed in in- 
spiring her nephew with the same 
unreasoning trust ; and therefore it 
was that, on the day but one fol- 
lowing the (to the old lady) hope- 
inspiring visit, Major Fielding 
strolled off to the Rue de Jérusa- 
lem, and, sending in his card, re- 
quested an interview with the Chef 
de la Police de Sireté. Once in the 
cabinet particulier of that important 
functionary, the English officer 
touched upon the subject of the 
second bracelet. Lady Catherine, 
he said, was all anxiety to know 
whether, as Monsieur Belot had 
led her to hope, the temporary pos- 
session by the detective officers of 
the bracelet which she had placed 
in that gentleman’s hands had led, 
or was likely to lead, to any dis- 
covery of the stolen property. As 
he spoke, the eyes—tolerably keen 
ones—of Major George Fielding 
were fixed upon the cold impassive 
face of his companion. The latter 
heard him to the end in silence, 
and then an oath, not loud, but 
deep, followed by a short burst of 
cynical laughter, escaped his lips. 
*Le sacré coquin! he exclaimed ; 
and then the truth—a suspicion of 
which had already obtruded itself 
on the Major’s mind—became at 
once apparent. It was no emis- 
sary from the Rue de Jérusalem— 
no accredited searcher after stolen 
goods—who had, with his bland 
respectability of manner, imposed 
upon the English ‘milady.’ The 


man who had wiled away from this 
wise-in-her-own-conceits old wo- 
man her so dearly-cherished gaud, 
was most probably—as the Chef 
de la Police did not hesitate to 
say—the very individual who had, 
less than a week previously, entered 
Mrs. de Vere’s bedroom, and taken 
from it the bracelet, on obtaining 
the fellow of which he had doubt- 
less subsequently set his heart! 

To describe Lady Catherine’s 
state of mind, when she became 
aware of the trick which had been 
played upon her, would be impos- 
sible. At first she seemed posi- 
tively stunned by the magnitude of 
the blow, and refused to believe 
that through her own folly and 
self-confidence she had nearly 
doubled her loss, had parted with 
her frestige, and abdicated the 
right of reproaching her niece with 
the shortcomings of which she had 
been guilty. 

Notwithstanding all the well-di- 
rected efforts of the Paris police, 
and the offer of a reward of five 
hundred pounds for the recovery of 
the missing jewels, the thief re- 
mains to this day undiscovered. 
The subject is so sore a one to Lady 
Catherine Fairfax, that any allusion 
to it is carefully avoided by her 
friends ; she is, however, many a 
year too old to be permanertly im- 
proved by the rude lesson which 
she on that memorable occasion 
received. 

‘ Happy,’ as once wrote a critic 
in the Saturday Review, ‘is the man 
who is “ cock-sure”!’ But as there 
is no rule without an exception, it 
is just possible that Lady Cathe- 
rine’s belief in her own infallibility 
may have been slightly shaken by 
the unfortunate results of her pri- 
vate interview with Monsieur Be- 
lot—the gentleman who had bowed 
with such manly grace over her 
withered hand, that for the moment 
(for ov diable la coquetterie ne va- 
t-elle pas senicher ?) she had ceased to 
remember that she was old ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘] MIGHT HAVE SAVED HER; NOW 
SHE’S GONE FOR EVER!’ 


‘CALL it not vain,’ sings the Min- 
strel of the North; ‘they do not 
err who say that, when a poet dies, 
mute Nature mourns her worship- 
per and celebrates his obsequies.’ 
Accepting this declaration as a 
scientific fact, we take it for grant- 
ed that mute Nature went into 
mourning when Eric Walraven 
died. Mute Nature had the mourn- 
ing all to herself. No one else 
wept. The poet had no funeral 


cortége, no funeral oration, chaplet, 
or other gratifying mark of public 


sorrow. The general conviction 
that he had killed himself—which 
was all that Justice could make of 
the matter when she came to in- 
quire into it—chilled and scared 
away any desire to do honour to 
the dead. So Walraven was laid in 
earth with funeral rites very much 
maimed. The absence of any 
positive proof that he had killed 
himself allowed him a corner in 
the little Protestant cemetery then 
recently opened, and where, since 
then, many consumptive English 
and many pale-cheeked daughters 
of American dyspepsia have been 
laid to rest. Mr. Gostick came to 
Villefleurs and had a cheap and 
decent monument erected over the 
grave, simply announcing that 
there lay the mortal remains of 
Eric G. Walraven, of London, son 
of the late Rev. Edward Walraven 
and Jane his wife. A few lines of 
obituary appeared in the leading 
daily and weekly papers of Lon- 
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don, wherein Walraven was gently 
spoken of as a poet whose first 
efforts had had some promise in 
them, and who perhaps, if he had 
lived, might have achieved some- 
thing worthy of preservation. That 
was his funeral dirge. That moan 
was soon made. Next day he was 
utterly forgotten. The only monu- 
ment to his fame that seems likely 
to be abiding in London is a soli- 
tary dusty copy of Zhe Mystery of 
the Universe, sticking up in a book- 
stall in Southampton-row, Hol- 
born, and vainly offered to the 
public for eightpence. 

Meanwhile Walraven’s young 
unhappy wife was fading away. 
She remained for days and days in 
the same condition of almost utter 
unconsciousness that has already 
been described. Lady Judith took 
up her residence altogether in the 
cottage with the Athelings. They 
offered to give up the place wholly 
to her, but the poor stricken lady, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
seemed to cling to the companion- 
ship of Isolind, and to dread be- 
ing left alone. Lady Judith’s maid 
was left with Miss Bruce at the 
hotel, to be ready when needed ; 
but Lady Judith had seldom need 
of them. She watched by her 
daughter night and day, except in 
the intervals when sheer physical 
exhaustion compelled her to lie 
down and sleep. A great London 
doctor and a great Paris doctor 
were sent for and kept in constant 
attendance. Madame who owned 
the house was literally bewildered 
by the prodigality of expense which 
seemed to be going on, and felt 
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herself immensely elevated in per- 
sonal dignity by the whole series 
of events. Mrs. Atheling kept 
habitually in the background. She 
never could quite warm to Lady 
Judith, even in the latter’s hour of 
deep affliction. 

After a while Alexia seemed to 
rally a little, both in physical and 
mental condition. She swallowed 
certain foods and drinks with ap- 
parent relish. She smiled on Iso- 
lind when Isolind entered the 
room, and looked wistfully after 
her when she left it. By degrees, 
under the influence of Lady Judith’s 
devoted attention, the girl’s heart 
appeared to thaw towards her mo- 
ther, and she would smile some- 
times upon her and take food from 
her hand. Lady Judith felt a thrill 
of joy and gratitude pass through 
her when first she saw this change. 
An infant of six months would 
have shown much clearer and more 
cordial signs of recognition than 
Alexia did; and yet Lady Judith 
welcomed the faint dawn of that 
first smile as if it were the proudest 
triumph a mother’s heart could win. 
Ah, heaven ! what a miserable ano- 
maly sometimes is human happi- 
ness! Lady Judith felt almost 
happy that first day of kindly re- 
cognition, and turned to Isolind 
with a proud triumphant smile, as 
if to say, ‘You see my daughter 
pardons and loves her mother, 
after all !’ 

What strange days those were 
for the two watching women — 
those days when Alexia was still as 
weak as a new-born infant, and al- 
most as unconscious! What strange 
days and still more strange nights ! 
How often Isolind and Lady Ju- 
dith together saw the dawn flush 
over the sea, together heard the 
bells chime the midnight! Iso- 
lind’s helpful, loving, pitying, wo- 
manly nature took all weariness 
from her task; and the whole 
vitality and energy of Lady Judith’s 


frame was engrossed in it, and al- 
lowed her to feel no fatigue. Some- 
times, when the two sat together 
by the bedside of the patient, the 
thought would arise in the mind 
of each, ‘ How strange that she 
and I should be fellow-watchers ? 
Lady Judith now and then sent a 
sudden glance of her dark eyes to 
where Isolind sat, and wondered 
within herself that anything could 
have so wrought a charm upon her 
bitter vindictiveness as to make 
her cling to the companionship of 
Agnes Revington’s daughter. But 
she did cling to it; she could 
hardly endure the girl’s absence. 
‘Am I the same—am I really 
Judith Scarlett ?? she would ask of 
her own heart. ‘Is it the Spirit 
of God that has poured grace into 
my soul? or is it only that my mis- 
fortune has enfeebled my mind and 
broken my spirit?” More than once 
did Lady Judith start suddenly 
from her chair and walk up and 
down the room, and Isolind look- 
ed at her with kindly sympathising 
eyes, believing that she was think- 
ing only of her sinking daughter ; 
but the mother was asking of her 
distracted soul whether the love 
growing up within her for the fair- 
haired watching girl was a heaven- 
sent inspiration or a sinful and 
shameful weakness. More than once 
did Lady Judith suddenly pause in 
her walk and stoop over Isolind 
and kiss her forehead ; and Isolind 
never knew what a victory of sweet- 
ness and love over rancour and 
bitterness was symbolised by that 
kiss of affection and peace. 

A change began to take place 
in Alexia’s condition. She grew 
physically stronger, and the state 
of torpid unconsciousness seemed 
to have almost wholly vanished. 
It was succeeded by fitful, frequent 
outbursts of genuine madness — 
wild delirious raving—and then 
intervals which might be called 
comparatively lucid ; intervals, that 
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is, when the patient knew those 
around her and called them by 
their names, and talked an irregu- 
lar and incoherent talk indeed, 
having seldom much meaning in 
it, but yet not frenzied or extra- 
vagant. In such times it did not 
appear that Alexia had any recol- 
lection of anything that had pass- 
ed, nor did her manner now show 
any of the old bitterness towards 
her mother. She would ask Lady 
Judith questions, and not wait for 
an answer; she would begin long 
and rambling accounts of imagin- 
ary walks and rides and adven- 
tures ; she would ask Isolind to 
sing for her, and burst into talk 
again in the middle of the singing. 
Once or twice she asked when 
Angelo was coming home, and she 
went off into some talk in which 
Charles Escombe’s name occurred ; 
and the two watchers turned pale 
and exchanged glances of signifi- 
cant alarm, believing that she 
would next come to speak of Eric 
Walraven. But she did not now 
appear to have any recollection 
whatever of him. 

The physicians had still some 
hope that, when the merely physical 
prostration of the shock should 
have passed away, and the shatter- 
ed nerve-system should have begun 
to reorganise itself, Alexia’s reason 
might return. But they were there- 
fore the more anxious that her me- 
mory should, if possible, be guarded 
against any intrusion from the ter- 
rible associations of the tragedy 
which had broken her down. They, 
like Lady Judith and everybody 
else save Isolind alone, assumed 
that Walraven had committed sui- 
cide, and that the sight of the deed 
had overthrown Alexia’s reason. 
Isolind of course had never breath- 
ed a hint of her terrible suspicions ; 
and she had kept Alexia’s farewell 
letter a secret. 

One night Lady Judith received 
a new and fearful shock. During 
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Alexia’s wilder moods it was often 
necessary to have the attendance 
of a hired nurse. But this particu- 
lar night the patient seemed very 
tranquil, and Lady Judith not only 
insisted that Isolind must go to 
bed early, but sent away the nurse 
as well, and chose to spend the 
night alone with her daughter. It 
was a warm night, and Lady Judith 
was dressed in a light muslin wrap- 
per, wherein she looked wonderfully 
picturesque and stately. The whole 
scene was a picture ready to the 
hand of any artist, could he have 
seen it. The simply - furnished 
French room, with its little white 
bed ; the pale, thin, beautiful face 
of the girl, whose arms wandered 
vaguely outside the coverlet, whose 
short-cropped black hair (how long 
and luxuriant it was the other day !) 
looked so black against the white 
pillow, and whose ever-open glitter- 
ing eyes beamed restlessly every- 
where; and then the statuesque 
and noble figure of the pale, sad, 
dark-haired woman, in the loose 
light-coloured dress, who sat by the 
bedside, her chin resting on her 
arm—a very embodiment of sleep- 
less sorrow. The murmur of the 
waves could be faintly heard in the 
room; save for that sound and the 
occasional cry of a sea-bird across 
the waters, all was silent. 

Lady Judith held a book in one 
hand, but she had not been read- 
ing. In the silence ofthe hour the 
sad past had once again been un- 
rolling itself before her newly-open- 
ing eyes. She saw her own proud, 
egotistic, and loveless youth ; her 
ill-assorted marriage ; her cold and 
stern refusal to practise any of the 
genial arts by which a woman seeks 
to conquer the love of a man ; the 
lonely, disdainful independence 
whereir she had wrapped herself 
as ina mantle of pride. She saw 
the husband of her youth, so noble, 
so gifted, so much admired by all 
the world else, but to whose heart 
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she never could approach—alas ! 
never tried to approach from the 
fatal hour when she learned that 
he had once loved another woman 
in vain. She saw herself deserted 
by him—and then by all; she saw 
that all had gone wrong with her ; 
and at last, at last she was learning 
to the full the lesson which pride 
and egotism find it so hard to learn 
—the lesson that the world goes 
wrong only with those who have 
not themselves gone right. Now 
at last she saw with clear sad eyes 
where her own fault had been. 
Calamity had beaten down the 
rampart of pride, and there came 
from out the very heart of the 
solitary woman the vain immemo- 
rial cry, ‘O, give me back the 
years I flung away; give me back the 
opportunities I wasted or scorned ; 
let it not be too late, let it not be 
all too late!’ Unknown to her, 
thousands of miles away the same 
hopeless appeal against ‘Time and 
Destiny was going up from another 
heart, once erring like hers, now 
penitent like hers, and which in 
the hour of her present trial ought 
to have been pressed against her 
own. 

Lady Judith had become thus 
buried so completely in her memo- 
ries of self-reproach, that she had 
almost lost any consciousness of 
the present. Suddenly, however, 
she was recalled to quick keen life 
and attention by a shriek which 
rang out through the tortured air. 
Alexia was sitting upright in the 
bed, her thin arms flung over her 
head, the hands clasped together, 
and her white breast gleaming 
through her disarranged night-dress. 
Pouring out shriek after shriek, she 
tried to rise and to escape from the 
bed. Lady Judith put her strong 
white arms around the child and 
tenderly held her down—it was an 
easy task—and tried to soothe and 
quiet her. After a few struggles 
and shivers Alexia resisted no more, 


but she broke into a passion of 
tears and sobs, through which there 
came again and again in disjointed 
words one fearful accusation of her- 
self, one revelation which made 
her mother start and tremble, and 
then put her hand over the girl’s 
mouth, and try to hush her wail- 
ing voice. Again Alexia’s mood 
changed, and her face became rigid, 
and she spoke in a low calm tone, 
more terrible than her most ear- 
piercing scream; but in the altered 
tone there still came with thrilling 
distinctness the same tale of horror. 
Sometimes with frantic gestures she 
reénacted the scene of tragedy ; 
sometimes she moaned and crooned 
and murmured to herself; but while 
the fit lasted every gesticulation she 
used, every word she uttered, bore 
distinct and ghastly evidence of 
the truth of the one story. 

Lady Judith’s blood was running 
cold while she listened to this aw- 
ful revelation. In the first moment, 
so great was the shock and so pro- 
found the horror, that she actually 
drew away her arms from her daugh- 
ter’s support, and let the girl fall 
back upon the bed. There was a 
terrible preciseness, a cruel co- 
herency in the words she heard, 
which seemed to distinguish them 
from the meaningless outbursts of 
mere raving in which Alexia’s dis- 
order sometimes displayed itself. 
What the feelings of that mother 
were during the watches of that 
heavy night, no man could attempt 
to describe. 

‘O, my unhappy child,’ mur- 
mured the wretched lady, ‘if this 
be true, I must pray no more for 
the restoration of that reason which 
would be only a torture to you. 
And yet not you—not you, poor 
child, are guilty of any crime! The 
guilt is mine—all mine! May 
Heaven visit it on me alone, and 
grant me life long enough to expiate 
and atone for it ! 

More tenderly than before did 
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she press her daughter to her bosom. 
Never when Alexia was an infant 
had she felt so much of the un- 
fathomable love and pity which be- 
long to motherhood as now, when 
she held to her heart the frenzied 
girl, whose innocently-guilty hands 
were stained with the blood of a 
husband. 

With the early morning came a 
soft low tapping at the door, and 
Lady Judith, well knowing who 
was there, called ‘Come in! and 
Isolind entered. After a night of 
wild and sobbing delirium Alexia 
had relapsed into her old condition 
of almost utter unconsciousness. 

* You look very pale and worn, 
dear Lady Judith,’ Isolind said. 
‘You have not slept all the night ? 
Where is the nurse? Did she not 
come ?” 

‘She came, dear, but I sent her 
away. Come here, Isolind ; I want 
to ask you something.’ 

Lady Judith was seated by the 
bedside. Isolind approached her, 
and Lady Judith took the girl’s 
hand in hers and looked earnestly 
into her gray sympathetic eyes. 

‘TIsolind, answer me frankly ; 
don’t think of my feelings or of 
anything but the reality! Do you 
know or suspect anything about— 
about—the death of that wretched 
man—that man Walraven—which 
others don’t know or don’t guess 
at?” 

*O, Lady Judith,’ Isolind ans- 
wered, turning pale, as though she 
were herself accused of the guilt of 
blood, ‘why ask me such a ques- 
tion? Why even think of it? Should 
we not try to shut out from our 
minds such terrible conjectures ? 
Nothing about itcanever be known 
as a certainty except to God. What 
is the use of trying to know ? 

‘There is some use, dear; for 
we can at least endeavour to pre- 
vent others from hearing what I 
heard last night.’ 

‘Then she spoke, she told you?” 


‘ Shespoke in delirium ; but there 
was a terrible clearness in her 
words. Isolind, I want you to tell 
me all you know—all you suspect 
or conjecture about this—all, every 
word! The only kindness is to tell 
me all; the worst of cruelty is to 
keep anything back from me.’ 

Thus pressed, Isolind told her 
in low whispering tones all that she 
had conjectured ; and she could 
not withhold Alexia’s last letter. 
Cruel as it was to allow the eyes 
of the mother to fall upon Alexia’s 
bitter allusion to her, Isolind saw 
no choice for herself but to pro- 
duce the letter. 

Lady Judith read it with lips 
compressed. Once she started as 
if she had been smitten. It was 
when she came to the words which 
spoke of herself. But she bowed 
her head, as if she meant to signify 
her acceptance of one other cruel 
rebuke from Heaven, and she made 
no allusion to that passage in the 
letter. She sighed deeply. 

‘ This, then,’ she said, ‘ is all that 
is left to throw any light on the 
poor child’s fate ? 

‘ This is all, Lady Judith, thank 
God! We may be quite wrong in 
our wild ideas, and her delirious 
words are as nothing.’ 

Lady Judith made no reply. To 
her, too, the whole truth now seem- 
ed clear. She knew that Eric Wal- 
raven had not killed himself. From 
that hour she never allowed any 
nurse to attend Alexia, and she 
ceased to supplicate Heaven that 
her daughter might live and be re- 
stored to reason. 

The days passed languidly and 
heavily away for Isolind and Lady 
Judith. Perhapsit may seem strange 
at first to say that Isolind, with all 
her anxiety, her nursing, and her 
watching, was looking better in 
health, and even brighter in face, 
than when her pale cheeks attracted 
the attention of poor lost Alexia. 
In truth, Isolind’s was a nature 
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which can bear anything better 
than inactivity, which must work 
for somebody, help somebody, or 
perish. Eating her own heart, inher 
first loneliness of grief, she was pin- 
ing and withering away. Now, the 
knowledge that she could be useful, 
that there was some one she could 
help, some load of sorrow she 
could at least try to lighten, con- 
soled and even animated her. Her 
step grew firmer, and her eyes lost 
the expression of vacant and brood- 
ing sadness which was becoming 
habitual to them. Her time was 
very busily engaged ; she had hardly 
a moment to spare for thoughts of 
herself. She had to take care of 
Mrs. Atheling ; to walk with her, 
read to her, and be as much as 
possible a companion to her. For, 
although the dear old lady insisted 
that there must be no thought of 
her in the matter, and that the 
poor sick girl and her mother must 
have all the attention, yet ‘our 
Isolind’ was not likely, from any 
consideration of sympathy or pity 
towards others, to neglect one who 
had ever been more than a mother 
to her, motherless. So, in that, the 
brave girl had no time to give to 
brooding and personal sorrow. She 
delighted to go into the little mar- 
ket-place of the town every morn- 
ing, and bring fresh flowers and 
fruits, in the hope that they might 
please Alexia ; and she brought the 
London papers to Lady Judith, 
who felt, of course, a close interest 
in all the stirrings of Parliament 
and politics. Isolind even con- 
trived to pay several visits to poor 
Miss Bruce, who moped piteously 
at the Hétel Impérial, and she 
took Miss Bruce out for a little 
walk now and then, and showed 
her most of the points of interest 
around the village. Once she nearly 
induced Miss Bruce to join her in 
a bath in the sea, one of Isolind’s 
most cherished delights. But Miss 
Bruce was fresh from Scotland, 


and though she got so far as to put 
on the bathing tunic and the pic- 
turesque ca/econs, she utterly refused 
to emerge from the cover of the 
bathing-hut, and allow even the sea 
to behold her in such unmaidenly 
attire. So Isolind gave up for the 
rest of the time any attempt at 
lightening the load of Miss Bruce’s 
monotony by persuading her to 
shake it in the salt waves. 

Ah, but one day, one memo- 
rable day, there came to Villefleurs 
something which caused Isolind’s 
cheek to flush with a.long unac- 
customed glow, and her eyes to 
sparkle, and then to stream with 
tears, born of the blended passions 
of gladness and grief. It was An- 
gelo’s letter, written ever so many 
months—or was it not years and 
ages P—ago, pledging himself to un- 
changeable eternal love, and vow- 
ing that he would never, never 
consent to renounce her, let her 
resolve be what it might. This 
was the letter which, enclosed in 
one addressed to Judge Atheling, 
Angelo had sent off before he left 
for America, and which, wander- 
ing about from place to place ever 
since, or lying sometimes for weeks 
amid heaps of dusty documents in 
some post-office, had at last reached 
its destination, having twice cross- 
ed the Atlantic, in the effort to get 
from London to Isolind on the 
north coast of France. How proud 
and glad it made the girl! What 
cruel grief, what bitter shame, it 
brought to her! She could not be 
otherwise than proud and glad to 
know that she was so passionately 
and truly loved. She had always 
felt, despite of her resolve and of 
herself, a gnawing pang of pain 
and doubt, because Angelo seemed 
to have accepted her farewell with- 
out even a protest. But the letter 
brought her grief, because she still 
was as resolute as ever that she 
would not marry Angelo ; and she 
wept, not for her own sorrow alone, 
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but also for the cruel wound she 
must deal to that loving, gallant, 
tender heart. And it brought 
shame, for it renewed the memory 
of the stigma which rested on her, 
and which doomed her to a blank 
and lonely life. 

Yet the sum of her emotions 
was gladness. ‘ He loves me! he 
loves me! Nothing, no shame, no 
agony, can countervail the pride 
and joy of that conviction, when 
it is brought home to the hearts of 
the loving and the absent. When 
Isolind went to Lady Judith’s 
room, with the precious letter— 
the crumpled, faded, yellowing, 
travel-soiled letter—lying hidden 
in her bosom, there was a bright- 
ness in hez eyes, tear-stained though 
they were, which even the sad 
watcher by the bedside could not 
fail to observe. Lady Judith looked 
up at the strong shapely form of 
the girl, with her clustering fair 
hair falling upon her neck and 
shoulders, her cheeks once more 
coloured with the roseate and pur- 
ple lights and hues of youth and 
health ; her eyes, like those of one 
of Chaucer's lovely heroines, ‘ gray 
as glass;’ her elastic step, her grace- 
ful movements; and then she look- 
ed down at the pale, wasted, faded 
little face in the bed, and she could 
not suppress a sigh. Isolind saw 
the glance and knew the meaning 
of the sigh, and sighed herself and 
felt her heart bleed for the mother. 

Yes, that day was remarkable. 
Isolind will never forget it. She 
did not leave Lady fudith’s side 
for many hours. ‘They two kept 
watch, seldom speaking, by Alexia’s 
bedside. A change had set in ; the 
fierce feverishness had gone, the 
girl’s pulse was low and feeble, her 
eyes had lost much of their un- 
meaning restlessness. She seemed 
composed and tranquil, and more 
like a rational creature than at any 
time since the night when Isolind 
brought her into the cottage. The 
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doctors had seen her and shaken 
their heads, and did not appear to 
think there was anything in parti- 
cular which they could do. ‘They 
did not speak of any immediate 
danger, but they had ceased to 
talk of hope. They agreed in de- 
clining to regard it as a favourable 
symptom that Alexia had once or 
twice that day put a question which 
was quite calm and rational, and 
had waited for an answer, and un- 
derstood the answer when it was 
given. 

What a lovely day it was! The 
sky was pure and cloudless, and 
yet with no intense heat; the sea 
was of brightest emerald; all ob- 
jects—the hills, the houses, the 
trees, the boats—were outlined with 
a radiant clearness that reminded 
Isolind of the atmosphere of her 
own much-loved bay of New York. 
The shore in front of the little 
town made a great curve, thus em- 
bracing in its arms the expanse ot 
water where the bathers enjoyed 
themselves ; and beyond the chord 
of that arc stretched the sea, whose 
farther waves lapped against the 
shingly beaches of the English 
coast. All over the shore and the 
sands of Villefleurs there was co- 
lour, life, movement, animation. 
Children scrambled and shouted, 
dug holes in the sand, gathered 
shells, or tried in vain to catch the 
swift-darting, infinitesimal, blood- 
less, boneless things in the shape 
of fish, which shot like tiny sha- 
dows beneath the surface of the 
small salt pools left by the reced- 
ing sea in the little rock-beds among 
the sands. Up a steep path that 
climbed the cliffs went a merry 
procession of fisher- girls, bearing 
baskets of shining scaly fish on 
their heads, and singing as they 
went, their short red petticoats, 
scarcely reaching to the knee, dis- 
playing bare bronze-coloured legs, 
firm and shapely enough to have 
excited the futile envy of a whole 
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ballet chorus in the Opéra Co- 
mique. Along the sand lounged 
a little idling group of soldiers 
from the neighbouring caserne— 
soldiers in blue coats and scarlet 
trousers—adding with their bright- 
coloured uniforms gleaming in the 
sunlight another element of life 
and brilliancy to the many-tinted 
scene. All along the edge of the 
shore the green waves were studded 
with laughing joyous bathers—girls 
in costumes of pink and white and 
crimson and purple. A blind man 
seated on the sand had before him 
a tray covered with glittering, va- 
riously-coloured shells, which he 
was hoping to sell; and as the 
light fell upon the contents of his 
tray, it made the spot where he sat 
to gleam and flash like a sun, so 
that the eyes of gazers from far-off 
windows were suddenly dazzled 
into darkness by the beams that 
seemed to shoot directly from his 
poor little unpurchased collection. 
A short distance farther out than 


the line of bathers the boat belong- 
ing to the local society for the res- 
cue of drowning persons was lazily 
rowing up and down—a good Sama- 
ritan keepingakeen lookout for any 


possible object of rescue. On the 
horizon were seen the white wings 
of a whole flotilla of fishing-boats 
sailing in, twenty abreast, and the 
smoke of a passing steamer now 
and then revealed itself faint against 
the sky. Blue sky, green sea, white 
sails, golden sunlight, yellow strand, 
and on that strand all manner 
of colours—purple, crimson, gray, 
orange, black —fantastically con- 
trasting, blending, and constantly 
changing: here was a display of 
Nature at her brightest, humanity 
in its mood the gayest, the most 
careless, gleesome, and happy. 
The room became too hot where 
Alexia lay, watched by Lady Ju- 
dith and Isolind, this glorious day. 
Isolind threw the windows open, 
and the pure soft air came in, too 
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late to bear healing on its wings. 
The young poetess looked out up- 
on the scene which these pages 
have attempted so vainly to de- 
scribe. 

Lady Judith noticed the kind of 
silent rapture with which Isolind 
gazed out upon the scene, and said 
in a low tone, 

‘It seems a beautiful day, Iso- 
lind, and you ought not to be pent 
up here. Go out, my dear, and 
breathe the fresh air.’ 

* Dear Lady Judith, I can breathe 
it here, and I don’t care to go out. 
But the whole scene is so bright 
and delightful, that I could not keep 
from admiring it. Do come here 
and look out ; it will do you ever 
so much good. I will sit by Alexia, 
and you hardly ever now enjoy the 
pure air and see the sunlight on 
the water.’ 

Isolind left the window and 
came quietly over and took Lady 
Judith’s seat. Lady Judith went 
to the window, leaned upon the 
sill, and surveyed the scene. Per- 
haps she was endeavouring to find 
out whether she too could not open 
her eyes and soul to the sacred in- 
fluence of that charm with which 
sea and sky and sunlight can touch 
the wounds of certain suffering na- 
tures, and bid them to be healed. 
But the flashing colours, the joy- 
ous sounds fell sadly on the ears 
and eyes of the unhappy woman. 
She had never cared, in her days 
of pride, for the charm and the 
glory of Nature, and Nature now 
refused to accept the offer of a 
homage that came so late. In cer- 
tain stern creeds it is held that when 
a sinner has been too long impeni- 
tent, Heaven itself hardenshis heart, 
so that if he afterwards would fain 
repent, his utmost effort shall be un- 
availing, and he shall not know the 
sacred sweetness of expiating sor- 
row. Would it be too fanciful to 
suggest, that perhaps Nature some- 
times exercises such a remorseless 
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power—that when one has refused 
to open the heart and the mind to 
her in good time, she deliberately 
and sternly closes both, so that 
they may be barred against her 
consoling, sweetening influence for 
ever? 

Some such feeling may perhaps 
have vaguely suggested itself to 
Lady Judith’s breast. She turned 
away from the window, and ap- 
proaching Isolind, touched her 
gently on the shoulder and quietly 
whispered, 

‘Go back, my dear, and enjoy 
the scene and the sunlight while 
you can. Leave me to sit here, 
Isolind. All that brightness out- 
side is lost on me. I don’t believe 
my eyes were ever opened to the 
loveliness of Nature and the world 
when I was young, and it is too 
late to hope to cure their blind- 
ness now. I wish it hadn’t been 
so; but how few things there are in 
me and my life of which I could not 
say the same with all my heart!’ 

An hour or two passed away, 
and the sun was beginning to sink 
and the sound of the waves to be 
heard more clearly as the noisy 
life of the day grew quieter. Alexia 
now and then looked up and asked 
a question calmly and rationally 
enough, and having received an 
answer, seemed each time to fade 
away into unconsciousness again. 
Since her outburst of grief and pas- 
sion on the night when she so ap- 
palled her mother, she had never 
made the faintest allusion to the 
tragedy of her life. Even when she 
was most clear and rational, she 
seemed now to have no recollec- 
tion of her recent days and suffer- 
ings. When she was not frenzied 
she was merely infantile. 

The sounds of sprightly music 
were heard somewhere on the road 
outside. Alexia’s ear caught the 
strains, and she smiled a weak 
sweet smile, and asked, as a little 
child might do, 


‘What is that ?” 

‘What, my child?’ 

‘ That sound.’ 

* It is music, dear.’ 

‘Yes; but what music ?’ 

Isolind, hearing the question ad- 
dressed by Alexia to her mother, 
looked out of the window, in the 
hope of being able to give an 
answer. She saw a procession of 
young men and women, some bear- 
ing garlands and some with musi- 
cal instruments, winding along the 
road. 

She drew near the bed, and Alexia 
smiled and held a hand towards her. 
‘It is the music of some procession, 
dear Alexia ; some young men and 
women.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
the watchers thought Alexia had 
fallen away into forgetfulness again, 
as she commonly did after the ex- 
ertion of the shortest conversation. 
But she presently said, in her child- 
like tones : 

‘Please tell me what the proces- 
sion is—I should like to know.’ 

*T’'ll find out, dear.’ 

Isolind stepped to the door and 
asked one of the maids to learn 
what the procession was and let 
her know. She and Lady Judith 
exchanged glances of satisfaction. 
There seemed something hopeful 
to them in this awakened and sus- 
tained curiosity. 

Presently the #//e returned, tapped 
at the door, and being allowed to 
come in, said in a tone intended to 
be soft and low: 

‘But, milady, it is a marriage pro- 
cession—a youth and girl who have 
just been married.’ 

A wild agonised cry broke from 
Alexia. The unlucky serving-wo- 
man hastily disappeared. Lady 
Judith gently put her arm round 
her daughter. Alexia sobbed and 
sobbed, and fell from convulsion 
into convulsion ; it seemed asthough 
she could hardly struggle through 
her agony with life. Isolind sent at 
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once for one of the physicians, who 
came and remained for some time, 
and gave all the aid and advice he 
could—which indeed availed but 
little. As he was leaving the room 
—Lady Judith did not care that he 
should remain—he invited Isolind 
by a glance to follow him. She did 
so ; and when they had crossed the 
threshold of the room and the door 
was closed behind them, he told 
her quietly that the utmost care 
must be taken to keep the patient 
undisturbed ; that the least shock 
caused by the revival of any pain- 
ful memory might be fatal. At the 
same time he acknowledged the al- 
most total impossibility of securing 
perfect mental quietude for a patient 
whose own mind might at any mo- 
ment, without any external impulse 
or reminder, bring back all the 
bitterest associations of the past, 
and in any case he feared there 
was little hope or chance. 

‘And is there nothing to be done 
—nothing ?” 

‘ Absolutely nothing. You can 

ut wait. ‘The end is not far off. 
Perhaps to-night even—perhaps 
to-morrow, or later; but unless a 
miracle should come, the end is 
near.’ 

So Isolind returned to the al- 
ready darkening room. Lady Ju- 
dith, wholly engrossed with the 
care of her daughter, had not no- 
ticed Isolind’s absence. 

Isolind again drew near the win- 
dow. A certain sense of the sanc- 
tity of the mother’s place and right 
generaily urged her to keep at some 
little distance from the bed, unless 
when there was some help to be 
rendered, or when Alexia called to 
her, or Lady Judith signed to her 
to draw near. She leaned upon the 
window, her noble head and neck 
and bust outlined darkly, like a 
statue, against the violet evening 
sky. 

Alexia murmured : 

‘Is Isolind there? 
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Isolind came over and kneeled 
by the bed. Alexia’s little hand 
wandered feebly out. Isolind took 
it in her own. Lady Judith held 
her daughter’s other hand. 

‘Mamma!’ 

‘My child?” 

‘I want you to love Isolind very 
much. She was very kind to me.’ 

Then she remained silent for a 
few moments, and though she still 
held their hands, and her eyes were 
open, she appeared to have no 
consciousness of their presence. 
Suddenly she withdrew both her 
hands and stretched them out as it 
to reach towards some distant ob- 
ject, and there came a light of in- 
effable sweetness and gladness into 
her face ; an expression quite new 
to it during all her time of prostra- 
tion. She endeavoured to raise 
herself up, and with her eyes still 
looking brightly out, she cried : 

*O, mamma, I see him, I see 
him ! 

Lady Judith started and laid her 
finger on her lips as a sign to Iso- 
lind to ask no question. She feared 
that Alexia was speaking of Eric 
Walraven, and that to her present 
flush of joy would succeed a terrible 
reaction into memory and grief. 
The same thought was uppermost 
in Isolind’s mind, and both women 
listened with bated breath and beat- 
ing hearts, hoping that Alexia’s 
fancy might fade away. But Alexia 
still looked bright and joyous, and 
she said : 

*O, yes, I saw him—I can see 
him still! Mamma, don’t you see 
him too? Look there! Don’t you 
see him ? 

Her voice grew so thrilling, her 
manner became so excited, that 
Lady Judith could not choose but 
answer, 

‘See whom, my child ? 
is no one here but Isolind.’ 

‘O, yes; my father, my father! 
I see him now again, O, so clearly 
—and he beckons to me—see, he 
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takes my hand in his. Mamma, 
give me your hand too—quick, 
quick ? 

Lady Judith, all trembling, laid 
her cold hand in the thin burning 
fingers of the girl, who pressed it 
almost fiercely, and smiled delight- 
edly now at her mother, now at the 
form which her delirium made her 
believe that she saw. Then with a 
tranquil, satisfied air, Alexia said : 

‘I knew we should find him at 
last.’ 

She closed her eyes, and the 
hand she had held outstretched 
gradually sank by her side. Lady 
Judith found the hand that lay in 
hers growing weaker in its pres- 
sure, then lax and languid, then 
colder and colder. Alexia gave forth 
a sigh which seemed rather one of 
relief and gratification than of sor- 
row, and she breathed heavily once 
or twice, and then more softly, and 
then the room was hushed in si- 
lence. 

Isolind stooped over the bed, 
drew gently back, and whispered : 

‘She is asleep.’ 

Lady Judith pressed to her lips 
the cold hand she still held clasped 
in her own, and said: 

‘She is awake—in heaven !’ 

The moon which had been rising 
over the sea now looked into the 
room. Its first entering light fell 
upon the face of the dead girl, and, 
leaving all else in shadow, seemed 
to glorify with a pure and silvery 
halo the pallid cheeks and the lips 
whereon yet lingered the smile with 
which Alexia had welcomed the 
dawn of her new life. 


CHAPTER XXIX., 
‘HAST THOU FOUND ME, 0 MINE 
ENEMY ?” 


More than two hours passed 
away before the conversation be- 
tween Angelo and Charles Scarlett 


came to an end. Perhaps it could 
hardly have been called a conver- 
sation, for Scarlett uttered scarcely 
a word other than an occasional 
question necessary to direct the 
course of Angelo’s narrative. This 
narrative was itself rather a broken 
stream ; for although Angelo had 
much of the fluency of the great 
story-telling southern race, the race 
of Boccaccio and Ariosto, and al- 
though his whole heart was filled 
with his subject, yet he often found 
it difficult to get words and to tell 
his tale. The situation, the experi- 
ence were so wholly new. <A keen 
double sense of embarrassment and 
even of awe possessed him. To 
speak to Lady Judith’s long-lost 
husband seemed like speaking to 
a ghost. Then what could be more 
novel and trying than to have to 
tell to such a man the strange sad 
story which the man’s own deeds, 
unknown to him, had woven to be 
his fate ? 

The sinking sunlight streamed 
in for a while through the open 
door of the cabin. ‘Then it be- 
came faint and purple, and disap- 
peared; and the floor was dark. 
Scarlett sat in the deepest shade. 
He held his hand over his chin and 
listened, and hardly ever changed 
his attitude, never showed any sign 
ofemotion. When he put any ques- 
tion, it was uttered in a deep sweet 
clear tone, that thrilled through An- 
gelo with a power as of eloquence. 
Angelo could not have told the 
reason why, but it was certain that 
as he sat and spoke and pleaded, 
he became more and more im- 
pressed with a vague admiration 
and even reverence for his listener. 
The man before him had spoken 
but a few words, and yet he had 
already inspired Angelo with a sense 
of dignity and nobleness of charac- 
ter. 
At last the whole tale was told, 
and there was for a moment a pro- 
found silence. Scarlett had heard 
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of the noble charity, the splendid 
generosity, the almost unconquer- 
able pride, the deep suffering of 
the wife, who ever seemed to him 
made only of passionless and soul- 
less marble. He had heard of the 
daughter whose existence was be- 
fore unknown to him ; he had heard 
of Isolind and of the cruel stigma 
which rested upon her. He knew 
too for certain, and now for the 
first time, that Agnes Dysart was 
dead. Was ever such story of his 
own life so told before to mortal 
man? Had Scarlett been dead 
and come back to earth from the 
grave, he could not have known 
less of all this history than he did 
when Angelo Volney began his re- 
velation. 

The silence was broken by some- 
thing like a faint sigh from Scar- 
lett, the only evidence of emotion 
he had hitherto given. Then Scar- 
lett rose to his feet, and Angelo 
rose too. 

‘Mr. Volney,’ Scarlett said in 
his deep calm voice, ‘you at least 
have deserved well of all my family 
—since I have a family—and of 
me. The chance that brought you 
here is so strange, that it ought, I 
suppose, in itself to be received by 
me as a command. But I must 
think over all this to-night. For 
nearly twenty years I have deli- 
berately and with good purpose 
withdrawn myself utterly from hu- 
man life. I cannot in a moment 
recall all that resolve, and order 
myself back to the life I fled from. 
But I always believed that my life 
was wholly my own, and that no 
human creature could suffer by my 
having consigned myself to a living 
grave. Now I learn that this is 
not so. I must think of what you 
have told me.’ 

He made a movement as if to 
accompany Angelo to the door of 
the cabin. Then he paused again, 
and after a moment’s silence, he 
said, 


‘The story of my own past life 
is my own. I have not to account 
to any human being for ¢Aa¢; and 
so far as I am concerned, I care 
nothing how any one may choose 
to read it. But I tell you at once, 
for I can guess how deep and na- 
tural is your interest in it, that the 
daughter of Agnes Revington is the 
daughter of as pure and good a 
woman as ever lived and suffered 
and—and died. I tell you that 
now, because I don’t think you 
ought to be a night, or even an 
hour, without knowing it; but I 
can do more than say this—I can 
prove it.’ 

Angelo’s heart leaped up. For 
the moment he forgot everything 
in the delight of this revelation. 
He could hardly keep from crying 
aloud the name of Isolind. For 
this meant that Isolind would be 
his wife. 

‘You remain here to-night? 
Scarlett asked. 

‘I suppose so.’ 

*O, yes; you will be provided 
for ; we try to be hospitable here 
in our desert. Let me walk with 
you to where we shall find some of 
our friends. Men have friends 
here, Mr. Volney, and no enemies. 
To-morrow I will tell you what I 
mean to do. The night will bring 
counsel.’ 

He smiled a faint smile as he 
spoke these words, and he mo- 
tioned Angelo to precede him. 

They walked out of the hut, and 
silently trod the silent prairie. The 
stars were already beginning to light 
the sky. Far on the edge of the 
scene some glowworm-like sparkles 
were glimmering from torches and 
kerosene lamps in the canvas town. 
Myriads of insects twittered and 
rustled in the grass. The faint 
odour of flowers came from some 


.of the little garden-plots of the 


quiet brotherhood. A heron now 
and then swooped across the plain 
with throbbing wings. The moun- 
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tains, now black against the purple 
star-studded heaven, girdled the 
whole scene with their awful cinc- 
ture. 

Scarlett glanced towards the 
mountain wall, and a perceptible 
tremor passed over him. 

‘Beyond those mountains! he 
murmured. ‘ Mr. Volney, you can- 
not know what it means to my mind, 
to speak or think of the world that 
lies beyond those mountains. I 
have lived many years here of a 
quiet which was, at least, a sort of 
ghost of happiness. I loved to 
regard myself as free of all earthly 
bonds and duties and hopes. There 
is a delicious kind of madness in 
such isolation; there is the mad- 
man’s joy of utter abandonment to 
self.’ 

‘You have not lived here always 
—I mean since you left ” 

And Angelo broke down, em- 
barrassed to find that he had been 
drawn into putting a question that 
might seem intrusive. 

Scarlett looked keenly at him, 
and then calmly answered, as if 
Angelo’s face satisfied and inspired 
him with confidence. 

‘When I left England—alone,’ 
he said, with some emphasis on the 
latter word, ‘I went into Greece, 
and found refuge in a Greek mo- 
nastery. I remained there for a 
long time—how long I hardly know, 
for I was not myself part of the 
time. Then I went on to Asia, 
and adopted the dress and tried 
to reconcile myself to the life of 
the East. I thought to bury my- 
self, and drown my own individu- 
ality by accepting the life of Da- 
mascus or Bagdad. I could not 
endure it. I required a deeper 
solitude and a fresher nature. I 
crossed Asia, and sailed from China 
to San Francisco. Thence I pene- 
trated the American desert, going 
eastward. Chance—no, I'll not 
call it chance; there’s no such 
thing—led me to meet the brother 
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who has now brought you here, 
and whom we call Paul. Do you 
know who /4e is? Have you not 
guessed ?” 

‘No; I have guessed nothing ; 
but I have been tortured by the 
likeness of his face to some face I 
know.’ 

‘He is the brother of Agnes 
Revington.’ 

Angelo started. Full light flash- 
ed upon him. The brother of Iso- 
lind’s mother! These, then, were 
the eyes which seemed sometimes 
dimly to look into his when Paul 
turned a gaze upon him. 

‘ This place is full of wonders ; 
it is enchanted!’ Angelo exclaimed. 

‘His story is not mine to tell,’ 
said Scarlett. ‘We are friends; 
and yet an eternal wall, higher and 
stronger than those mountains, di- 
vides us. Until I found him, he 
knew nothing of his sister’s un- 
happiness. We could find no clue 
to and knowledge of her fate; no, 
none whatever. Now I know why: 
there are no gravestones or burial- 
registers in this American desert ; 
and she must have found rest for 
her suffering and noble heart years 
before I had left Asia. I shall never 
even look upon her grave; and it 
is right and just. My presence, 
my very sorrow, would only pro- 
fane it. One thing you have not 
told me. Does her wretched hus- 
band live ?’ 

‘He does.’ 

‘In England ? 

‘No; in America,’ 

Scarlett seemed much surprised 
at this news, and was apparently 
about to ask some other and eager 
questions, but he checked himself 
and said: 

‘No; I don't ask you anything 
more about him. I had rather not 
know. I have no farther quarrel 
with him, or enmity against him. 
There was a time, Mr. Volney, 
when one of my strongest tempta- 
tions was a thirst for revenge upon 
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that man. It was one of the tempta- 
tions which I specially sought to 
conquer in the purer life of this 
loneliness ; and I thank God that 
I have conquered it. I have no 
enmity to Dysart any more, and I 
don’t ask you anything else about 
him. Let him live and prosper if 
he will. If Heaven can endure 
him, why not earth ?” 

Scarlett’s manner, although it 
grew gradually somewhat warmer 
and more confidential with Angelo 
under the cover of deepening night, 
yet had a certain exaltation and 
solemnity about it, such as solitude 
almost always gives to a brooding 
thoughtful man. Angelo seemed 
to be walking with one of the pro- 
phetic hermits of olden days, and 
could hardly understand or realise 
to himself thatthis dignified recluse, 
this melancholy stately visionary, 
was once the brilliant rising star of 
London fashion and politics. 

They passed a little cabin, near 
the door of which stood two or 
three of the brotherhood. One of 
these advanced and greeted Scar- 
lett by the name of ‘John.’ Scar- 
lett stopped. Angelo stopped. The 
man who spoke was Christian, the 
Swede, the mystic. 

‘And so you leave us, John? 
he said, in clear pure English, al- 
though with a marked foreign ac- 
cent. ‘So you w// go back to the 
world and all its temptations— 
away from the Better Life? There 
was a blending of anger and sad- 
ness in his voice as he spoke. 

‘Who said so, Christian ? Which 
of us knows anything yet that leads 
him to say so?’ 

‘No one said so; but I have 
seen it; I have seen you leaving 
us. I have had a vision, and saw 
you preparing to leave this valley, 
and to cross the mountains. This 
dark-complexioned youth’—and he 
turned on Angelo so suddenly that 
the latter involuntarily drew back 
a littkk—*I also saw in my vision, 


just as plainly as I see him now. 
So when he came galloping up 
from the west, from the evening 
glow, to-day, I knew he was the 
messenger who had come for you. 
Yes ; you will yield to the tempta- 
tion, and you will go. I am sorry 
for you, John, my brother. But 
you want the true strength and 
the spiritual insight, and I always 
felt that you could never be one 
of us.’ 

The old Swede turned away half 
angrily, half sadly, and left them. 

‘Is he mad?’ asked Angelo rather 
precipitately. 

‘Perhaps he would be called so 
in England—in the world,’ replied 
Scarlett coldly. ‘We don’t call dis- 
tinct self-reliant individuality mad- 
ness here. The fact that a man és 
here proves that he is unlike most 
other men. That fact alone would 
be enough with most other men to 
warrant them in setting him down 
as mad.’ 

* But does he see visions? Is it 
possible that he can really have 
seen, in anticipation, what he told 
us ?” 

‘I don’t know. He believes that 
he did; and if you had lived ten 
years of a lonely life among these 
mountains, Mr. Volney, you would 
perhaps begin to find the horizon 
of your physical and spiritual vi- 
sion somewhat enlarged. At least, 
you would become slow to limit 
the possibilities of other men’s vi- 
sion. May I now leave you for 
the night? There is Paul. Hav- 
ing brought you here, he claims 
the right of giving you a shelter. 
To-morrow we shall speak together 
again. I am deeply grateful to you, 
and if my friendship were in any 
sense worth having, I would offer 
it to you. Good-night.’ 

Then Scarlett turned away, and 
his tall form soon disappeared in 
the growing darkness, Paul and 
Alexander came up, and courte- 
ously took Angelo in charge. He 
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was assigned a little cabin all to 
himself, and shared in Alexander’s 
domicile a very modest and tem- 
perate banquet of potatoes, apples, 
and ‘biscuit,’ as exceedingly soft, 
half-baked, doughy cakes are called 
in America. Paul ate no supper, 
but remained with his guest until 
the time came for all to sleep, or 
try to sleep. Paul talked but little, 
and did not ask Angelo a single 
question touching his long inter- 
view with Scarlett. 

Alexander, onthe contrary, talked 
a great deal, and very shrewdly and 
pleasantly. Angelo was much im- 
pressed by his varied knowledge 
of countries and people, of litera- 
ture and of science. One thing 
struck him as strange and almost 
inexplicable: the old Scotchman’s 
acquaintance with the literature, 
politics, and public figures of Eu- 
rope and America seemed abso- 
lutely to have ceased twenty years 
before ; but he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the very latest de- 
velopments of science. He knew 
nothing of what followed Kossuth 
in Hungary, and had never even 
heard of Count Cavour or Bismarck. 
But he was familiar with Darwin 
and Huxley. He had followed 
Vambery’s wanderings, and been 
amused by Du Chaillu. Angelo 
failed to understand how a man 
could thus have contrived to fill 
his mind so freely with the one 
class of knowledge, and hermeti- 
cally seal it against the other. What 
messenger, living or printed, bore 
the news of the great Darwinian 
controversy, but dropped no hint 
of reform in the English consti- 
tution, of the reconstitution of 
Italy, and the breaking up of the 
old Germanic Confederation? An- 
gelo began to find that human ec- 
centricity is marvellously fertile in 
resources, and ingenious in expedi- 
ents to indulge its special whims. 
Alexander refused to taste of poli- 
tical or social ‘ news,’ as the Brah- 
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min refuses to taste of flesh; and 
his cultivated keenness of scent 
placed him on his guard against 
pollution, even by the touch of the 
grease in a cartridge. 

Angelo slept little that night. 
The strange things he had seen, the 
strange possibilities and prospects 
they opened up, the new and con- 
fident hope they brought to his 
own life and love, and the torturing 
doubt which all new hope brings 
blended in it for the absent lover 
—the doubt whether some terrible 
frustration may not yet intervene 
—all this was enough to secure 
for him a sleepless night. Let us 
do him the justice to say, that his 
own personal hopes and fears and 
love did not engross him wholly. 
His mind was deeply filled with 
hopes and doubts as to the effect 
which his appeal to Charles Scar- 
lett might have on the lives of 
Lady Judith and Alexia. It is al- 
most needless to say that Angelo 
knew nothing of the calamities that 
had lately fallen on his friends ; 
he did not even know that Eric 
Walraven had been showing his 
real nature to his wife; he only 
knew that he, Angelo, suspected 
the man, and feared that he would, 
sooner or later, make Alexia miser- 
able. Would Charles Scarlett re- 
turn to London? If he did, could 
he do much to brighten the life of 
his daughter? How would Lady 
Judith receive him? Could these 
two ever become reconciled? Could 
they ever be a happy husband and 
wife? Was it not all too late? 

Sadly did Angelo own to himself 
that he could hardly realise in his 
own mind the possibility of the 
past being annulled for these two, 
and their living in one happy home 
of love together. He could not 
picture to himself that woman fold- 
ed in the arms of that man. 

At least, Scarlett might protect 
Alexia, and save her from poverty. 
That would be something. 
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And then—and then—Scarlett 
could vindicate the fame of Isolind’s 
mother, and make Isolind happy. 
No wonder that Angelo found little 
sleep that night. 

How passed the hours with 
Charles Scarlett himself? When he 
left Angelo he walked slowly back 
with bowed head towards his cabin. 
The memories of twenty years ago 
poured in upon him, and oppressed 
his consciousness and his very frame. 
As he slowly walked along, there 
came back to his mind that other 
night, when he crossed St. James’s- 
park, and looked back for the last 
time on the Houses of Parliament. 
Again he entered his own stately 
lonely house, and wrote his parting 
letter to his wife; again he repaired 
to the rendezvous 2ppointed, and 
he learned that Agnes Dysart had 
sacrificed herself rather than yield 
to the impulses of a misguiding 
love ; again he devoted himself, as 
then, to a life of utter exile and of 
solitude ; again the fire of ambition 
burned within him, and again he 
flung on it the extinguishing cold- 
ness of his self-condemning resolve, 
and quenched and crushed it. 

And now he learned that all 
had been but a wild and fatal mis- 
take. He had ruined the fame of 
the woman he loved; he had 
brought calamity upon her child ; 
he had devoted his own wife to a 
life of misery—that wife whom he 
had believed incapable of any emo- 
tion whatever, but who now seemed 
to havea nature so rich in splendid 
possibilities ; and he who regarded 
himself as a childless man had a 
daughter who loved his very name, 
and whom the want of his protect- 
ing hand had consigned perhaps to 
life-long sorrow. How bitterly now 
he repented his rash and wild re- 
solve! How clearly he saw the 
whole ghastly extent of the sin 
against himself and his which he 
had committed when he fled from 
his post in society! How selfish, 


sensuous, ignoble, cowardly, seemed 
the life of quietude and seclusion 
in which he had vainly hoped to 
find expiation and purification ! 

He reached his hut,and he threw 
himself down, with his face to the 
earth, and thought of all this in 
agony and shame. 

Was it too late to repair his 
wrong-doing ? At any cost of ter- 
rible humiliation—and here, even 
here in the desert and the night, he 
winced at the bare thought of a 
return to life in London, and the 
wonder and scandal which his ap- 
pearance there would revive—at 
any penalty of humiliation, he 
would go back ; he would reclaim his 
position asa husband and a father ; 
he would bend himself contritely 
before his wife, if by doing this he 
could earn the love and secure 
the happiness of his child. Some- 
times, too, a gleam of the old am- 
bition flamed up in his heart. He 
heard once again the ringing cheers 
of the crowded House of Com- 
mons; he saw the brightening 
faces of his admiring friends and 
partisans ; he thought of the bril- 
liant manly career, the noble game 
of politics, which he had aban- 
doned ; and he asked himself, ‘Is 
it yet, after all, too late? Then he 
thrust the thought, the wild dream, 
away from him, and he scorned 
and cursed himself for having given 
it even a moment’s attention. 

Above all other thoughts rose 
and remained the torturing agony 
of the reflection that all which he 
now deplored need not have been, 
but for his fatal, foolish error—the 
error of regarding that as heroic 
self-sacrifice which now showed but 
as selfish and dastardly desertion. 
‘I have wrecked my own life and 
the lives of others, only to prove 
to myself in the end that Iam a 
selfish coward ! 

Thus thought Scarlett, as he lay 
prostrate on the floor of his hut, or 
paced silently the turf of the prairie, 
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under the unpitying stars. His 
sensitive and self-torturing soul ex- 
aggerated error into crime, and 
racked him with the agony of late 
and futile remorse. The errors or 
the wrong-doings of others now 
counted as nothing; the Aaron’s 
serpent of his own sin had swallow- 
ed up all the rest, and all memory 
of the rest, for him. 

At last he said to himself firmly 
and calmly, ‘I will go back, even 
though it de too late.’ 

So he felt somewhat relieved. 
The resolve stepped between him 
and his fighting soul; and when 
the day began to dawn he even 
slept a little. 

Throughout the day the news 
gradually became diffused through 
the little community that ‘ John’ 
was going back to the life of the 
world. All were sorry ; one or two 
felt angry ; but there was no thought 
of remonstrance or even argument. 
The basis of the association was 
full individual liberty. Each lived 
his own life, and could go whither 
he would unchallenged. 

Angelo was surprised and touch- 
ed at the evident earnestness and 
depth of the affection with which 
the brothers nearly all took leave 
of Scarlett. 

*Ye'll be for making a stir in the 
world, I doubt not,’ said Alexander 
sadly. ‘ Eh, man, I fear your heart 
will turn back sometimes with sad- 
ness to the memory of your quiet 
life with us here among the moun- 
tains. Ifye ever should come out 
again, I doubt ye'll not find us 
here. We can’t abide yon roaring 
companionship much longer ? <nd 
he pointed toward the distant can- 
vas tents. 

Scarlett could hardly speak to 
any one. He could only press the 
hand of each. 

Paul came upsomewhat abruptly, 
and took Scarlett’s hand. Scarlett 
seemed a little agitated, but he 
grasped the hand. 

VOL, IX. 
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‘Good-bye,’ Paul said ; § I always 
thought you had no place here. 
You ave work to do. Go and do it. 
The best thing I can hope for you 
is, that you may never think of us 
again. There is peace between ws ? 

* Peace,’ Scarlett replied in a low 
tone—‘ peace, if you can but for- 
give me.’ 

‘From my soul I forgive you 
and pray for you. You are doing 
right now. Go in peace ? 

Scarlett pressed his hand again, 
and lingered a little. 

‘And you,’ he asked ; ‘ you—is 
there no chance of your return ?” 

‘I have no duties in life, and 
my only task is expiation.’ 

Paul walked quickly away. 

Suddenly up came Christian, very 
much excited, and calling for 
‘John! ‘John’ approached him. 

‘ Have you any arrangements to 
make, any injunctions to bequeath, 
any papers? the mystic began in 
an alarmed tone. 

‘ My arrangements are soon and 
easily made. Christian, I am leav- 
ing in a few hours.’ 

‘Never!’ replied Christian so- 
lemnly. ‘You will never leave 
this place. I have dreamed of it, 
and I know it. Take courage, the 
hour of your release is near. But 
waste no time; put your house in 
order. ‘The hour is nearly come !’ 

Charles Scarlett turned pale, and 
a slight shudder passed over him. 
But in an instant he regained his 
self-command and his usual quiet 
dignity. 

‘Why have you sentenced me to 
death so soon, Christian ?’ he asked 
with a calm smile. 

* Not I, but Heaven.’ 

‘I don’t want to die just now, 
Christian ; I specially want to live ; 
and so, if you can show me where 
my present danger is, I'll endeavour 
to avoid it, and so cheat the Fates.’ 

‘I can’t show you where the 
danger is,’ said Christian quite se- 
riously and gravely. 
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‘That's the worst of most of 
Christian’s visions,’ good-humour- 
edly interposed Alexander. ‘They 
only tell us something which it in 
no wise imports us to know, or they 
warn us of some danger which we 
can’t avert or avoid. What did ye 
see this time, man ?” 

‘I saw John’s grave dug here on 
this prairie,’ Christian calmly re- 
plied. ‘He will never leave this 
place. Farewell! 

Perhaps the old man’s prophet- 
dignity was a little hurt by the want 
of respect for his prediction. At 
all events, he turned away and left 
the group. 

Angelo and Charles Scarlett were 
to leave the place that evening. 
Civilisation had of late so far en- 
croached upon the hermits, that a 
mountain-ride of some forty miles 
would bring them to a mining set- 
tlement so considerable, that a 
* stage’ made regular journeys from 
it to another and much larger town. 
Thus they could gradually and 
easily reach the great highways, 
and so the self-exiled man could at 
last return to life. 

‘I defy augury,’ Scarlett said with 
a faint smile; ‘but I will make 
some preparations for this doom 
with which Christian threatens me. 
There are some things, Mr. Vol- 
ney, which I must put it in your 
power to say for me, if I cannot 
say them for myself. I will go and 
arrange some papers, and write a 
few pages which shall be intrusted 
to you; and then, unless the doom 
of prophecy is to involve you as 
well as myself, we may perhaps bid 
Destiny do her worst.’ 

This Scarlett said in an easy and 
cheerful tone, almgst like that of 
an ordinary man of the world. 
Perhaps it was the prospect of a 
return to England, perhaps the 
meeting with one who had lately 
come thence, which led Scarlett, 
in his occasional words of conver- 
sation with Angelo (after their one 


long conference of the previous 
night), to lay aside the somewhat 
exaité manner which in his exile 
had grown familiar to him. But 
though he treated thus lightly Chris- 
tian’s prediction, it had not wholly 
failed to impress him. As he re- 
turned to his cottage, he kept mur- 
muring to himself: 

‘If it were to be so—if Provi- 
dence so willed it—what better way 
out of the difficulty could there 
be? I dread to go back; I dare 
not stay. The past looks dreadful 
and shameful now; but does the 
future look any better? Are there 
not things which, once done, can 
never be atoned for? Am I not 
too late—too late ?” 

3ut he quickened his pace, and 
soon disappeared within his cot- 
tage, where for two hours he re- 
mained arranging papers and writ- 
ing. No one intruded on him 
during those hours. We can only 
guess what his mental emotions 
were, what his bitter and useless 
pangs, as some of the written me- 
morials of the past came once again 
under his eyes, and reminded him 
of ruined lives and broken hearts, 
of love more strong than death, of 
hate that strove to war with love. 

The time went on, and evening 
drew nigh. Angelo sat under the 
shade of one of the trees, and talked 
with Alexander and one or two 
others. The preparations of Scar- 
lett and himself for departure were 
very easily made, and their horses 
only waited until Scarlett should 
appear and give the word for their 
going. Angelo talked and listened, 
but he only talked and listened as 
one might seem to do in a dream. 
The events of the past day were so 
strange, the whole scene seemed 
so unreal, that had all he saw 
around him suddenly vanished from 
his eyes, such a phenomenon would 
have appeared simple and natural. 
The one most wonderful thing was, 
that the scene endured, and did 
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not vanish; that Angelo did not 
suddenly awake and find himself 
lying in his room in San Francisco, 
or perhaps in his long-familiar bed- 
room in Lady Judith’s house in 
far-off London. 

Suddenly the sound of several 
shots fired in rapid succession 
broke the sacred stillness of the 
evening. The sound came from 
the direction of the miners’ settle- 
ment. Alexander leaped to his feet 
and surveyed the plain. Angelo 
after a moment rose too. A man 
mounted on a horse was seen gal- 
loping furiously towards the trees 
which sheltered the peaceful exiles. 
He was hotly pursued by some five 
or six others, who fired shot after 
shot at him. He now and then 
flung himself, Indian fashion, flat 
on his horse, to escape the bullets ; 
and while in this position he twice 
fired back on his pursuers, in one 
case at least not without some ef- 
fect, for the horse of the pursuer 
fell and flung his rider. ‘The fugi- 
tive still dashed madly along, and 
the thunder of the panting horses’ 
hoofs was now full in the ears of 
Alexander and his fellows. 

‘Half a dozen against one will 
never do,’ Alexander said coolly. 
‘We must shelter yon poor fellow.’ 

He and another mounted the 
horses that were already saddled, 
and galloped out across the plain. 
When the pursuers saw them come, 
they slackened their pace and seem- 
ed inclined to abandon the hunt. 
The little community of the bre- 
thren had come to be regarded as 
a kind of sanctuary. More than 
one poor scoundrel, outcast even 
from the social laws and life of the 
rough squatters in the tents, owed 
the safety of his neck to the inter- 
cession and protection of Alexander 
and his friends. 

The fugitive dashed past the two 
brothers, apparently leaving them 
to settle matters with the pursuers 
as best they could. He galloped 
close up to the clump of trees, un- 


der which was gathered a little 
group of observers. From a farther 
distance Angelo, again lying on the 
ground, watched the scene with 
keen and astonished interest. The 
flying outcast pulled up his horse, 
and two or three of the brothers 
came kindly around him, and as- 
sured him that there he would be 
in perfect safety, if only he had 
committed no deed of blood. 

The man leaped from his horse 
with an agility which would hardly 
have been expected of him by an 
observer, for he was not young, 
and he was very heavily built. He 
was a dark-bearded man, with an 
aquiline nose and keen black eyes. 
His disordered and torn clothes 
and dusty face and beard gave him 
an uncouth and even savage ap- 
pearance, which contrasted oddly 
with his voice and manner the mo- 
ment he began to speak. 

‘Thanks, athousand times thanks, 
gentlemen, for your shelter,’ he said ; 
and at the same time he removed 
his felt hat, displaying a head neaiy 
bald, and he made a grand and 
florid bow. ‘I have been a good 
deal over the world in my time, 
and had many escapes, but never, 
I think, so close a run as that. I 
pledge you my honour as a gentle- 
man—which I still claim to be 
that I aroused the wrath of yonder 
savages by no deed of blood, and 
by no crime worse than that of en- 
deavouring to introduce the truest 
principles of modern finance to the 
business and the bosoms of igno- 
rant cads. May I ask whom I have 
the honour of addressing ? 

The brother to whom he appear- 
ed to direct his inquiry answered 
civilly by mentioning the simple 
Christian names assumed by him- 
self and one or two others, and ex- 
plaining that they did not, in that 
little community, care to retain the 
names which belonged to them in 
the world. 

‘A very wise and sensible prac- 
tice indeed,’ the stranger remarked, 
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as he thrust his revolver into his 
pocket, ‘and one which at the pre- 
sent moment suits me admirably. 
I heard something about your ways 
among those brutes over there; 
lucky for me that I did so, for it 
gave me some notion of where to 
turn for shelter when attacked by 
half a dozen blackguards at once. 
So I see our friends seem to have 
at last succeeded in talking the 
ruffians into a retreat. Truly, I 
breathe again.—I am indebted ‘to 
you gentlemen especially for a 
new lease of life. Allow me to 
express my deepest sense of obli- 
gation ; and what so poor a man 
as Hamlet can—I mean, what a 
man at present under the very 
blackest possible cloud of financial 
ruin can do to prove his sense of ob- 
ligation, God willing, shall not lack.’ 

This last speech was addressed 
with several bows and flourishes to 
Alexander and his companion, who 
had returned and dismounted. 

‘Ye owe us no manner of per- 
sonal obligation, sir,’ Alexander re- 
plied, after he had taken a cool 
keen survey of the new-comer, and 
seemed not quite delighted with 
the subject of his inspection. ‘We 
save life whenever we can, without 
regard to person or character, ex- 
cept when a man has done a mur- 
der. We save life as much for the 
sake of the blood-shedders as of the 
intended victim—sometimes more 
for their sakes, may be. They’re a 
rough lot yonder, but not dishonest, 
nor without certain rude notions of 
justice.’ 

‘Very rude notions of justice in- 
deed,’ the stranger coolly said, as 
he lighted a fresh cigar from the 
stump of that which he had been 
smoking, and which in all his flight 
he had not permitted to go out. 
*To murder a man because he is 
clever enough to win the money of 
some coarse blackguards is a rather 
rude and quite primeval exhibition 
of justice. But I don’t know that 
it is any worse than Wall-street.’ 


While most of this talk was going 
on, Angelo Volney had remained 
lying on the grass as before. But 
he was suddenly so much struck 
by something in the appearance, 
the figure, the swagger of the res- 
cued man, that he leaped to his 
feet, amazed, incredulous, yet al- 
ready half convinced. He rapidly 
approached the group. ‘The voice 
of the man then plainly reached 
his ear, and his conviction deep- 
ened. He drew nearer. Yes, it 
was he! It could be none other! 
There was no possibility of mis- 
taking that form, that head, that 
voice, with its strangely-blended 
tones of pompousness and ferocity, 
that insolent and swaggering affec- 
tation of politeness. The fugitive 
with the torn clothes and the dusty 
beard was undoubtedly none other 
than Chesterfield Jocelyn—Tho- 
mas Thynne Dysart ! 

Angelo would now have given 
much not to be seen and recog- 
nised by this man. He was about 
to draw back, but he saw that re- 
treat was already too late. Joce- 
lyn’s hawk-like glance had caught 
him, and a fierce flash of surprise, 
anger, and hatred blazed in the 
dark eyes. But in a moment the 
face resumed its habitual expres- 
sion, and Jocelyn, with his familiar 
JSanfaronnade of florid courtesy, ad- 
vanced towards Angelo. 

* My dear Volney, this is indeed 
a surprise and a delight! Dol 
then really find a friend where I 
thought the foot of civilised man 
had never trodden before my own? 
Is our dear friend Verpool any- 
where around? How pleased I 
should be to meet him! and how 
glad, I doubt not, he would be to 
meet me! How did you come 
here? Are you, like me, a tem- 
porary exile from civilisation? Are 
you alone? Or is there any other 
little surprise in store for me? Is 
there any other dear friend near at 
hand ? 
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BUSY LIFE AND IDLE LIFE. 
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THE opinion is of almost universal 
acceptance, that it is an excellent 
thing for a man to be in business, 
with the opportunity of increasing 
his wealth daily. The head of a 
rich and prosperous house is al- 
ways greatly looked up to, and is 
often envied by his wealthier neigh- 
bours, who may not, like him, have 
the same chances of adding to their 
worldly store. 

Now I, being essentially idle, re- 
gard business as the most dull, 
dreary, demoralising pursuit ; and 
consider the means and the end 
alike deplorable. What do idle 
people know of business? it may 
be asked; they are but little ac- 
quainted with the lives of business 
people, and of course cannot enter 
into the spirit of their absorbing 
occupation. We meet from time 
to time some man of whom we are 
told that he is a great magnate in 
the City—and that is all; yet, in 
spite of this qualified praise, my 
next-door neighbour, and the one 
on the other side of the street, who 
are both daily labourers of a more 
modest kind, have a strong desire 
to stand in that rich man’s shoes, 
and are continually wondering how 
such a fortune as his can be made. 

Let us glance for a moment at 
a town which is wholly given up to 
the pursuit of business, where the 
chief conversation is upon ships 
and tea, sugar and tallow, and 
then judge whether or no business 
is such a desirable thing. Have 
you ever pictured to yourself a 
place of this kind, where there is 
no aristocracy, where there are no 
men of letters, no artists, no swells, 


no loungers ? 
an idle man! 

First, then, do you think it pos- 
sible that any man who gets up in 
winter and summer at seven o'clock, 
swallows his breakfast, and hurries 
to his office, can be very careful 
about his appearance ? Why should 
he be so? Neither his clerks nor 
those who call upon him on mat- 
ters of business care whether he 
wears an old or a new coat. And 
no man who from nine till six is 
perfectly regardless of the figure he 
cuts can possibly look smart when 
evening comes. He washes his 
hands and face, as the peasant 
does on going to church ; but his 
coat will hang awkwardly about 
him, and his shirt-studs will be 
showy and vulgar. 

The true man of business has 
no time properly to fulfil the duties 
of either a husband, a father, or a 
lover. How can he think to-day 
of such secondary objects as a 
wife and children, when perhaps 
to-morrow there will be a fall in 
sugar? Of such a one it is useless 
to say that he is working for his 
family, for bachelors toil day after 
day with just as much zeal ; no, he 
labours because he loves making 
money. This feeling causes him 
to begrudge every pound his best 
friend is putting by, and to regard 
it as money taken out of his own 
pockets. He must become ava- 
ricious, for avarice is the stepping- 
stone to fortune. 

Devotion to business engenders 
what I have no hesitation in stig- 
matising as the most savage feel- 
ings ; it makes people who might 
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otherwise have been kind-hearted 
triumph at having foreseen a na- 
tional calamity, such as war or 
famine, and exult that their fore- 
thought has brought more money 
to their coffers. Patriotic senti- 
ments are not to be looked for 
from such men as these—one 
might as well expect to gather 
grapes from thistles. What is their 
country to them, if they reap a 
golden harvest ? 

‘ Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulatesand men decay,’ 

The man of business is blunted 
to every elevated feeling. What 
is the fair earth and all its varied 
beauties to him? He does not 
turn his thoughts to the weather ; 
rain and sunshine are alike to him. 
Now this indifference is quite an 
animal feeling, and he who cares 
not whether a day is bright or 
cloudy has forfeited one of his 
noblest faculties ; for a trait that 
distinguishes man from the brute 
is his appreciation and knowledge 
of the beauties of nature. If many 
of these men have large mansions 
and lovely gardens, it is not be- 
cause they care for these in them- 
selves, but because they wish to 
vie with one another and show 
their riches to strangers. All they 
buy must necessarily be in bad 
taste, for they have had no oppor- 
tunity of or inclination for acquir- 
ing a notion of beauty. Nature 
has no voice for them, music has 
no harmony; their eyes are too 
much accustomed to the bare walls 
and hideous desks of their offices 
for them to be turned with delight 
on what is rich and lovely. 

Some of these men, I may be 
told, are kind, excellent husbands. 
Well, let us see what the lives of 
such husbands and wives can be. 
I do not say the man is not fond 
of his wife—probably he is; but 
what an existence is hers! To be- 
gin with, if she is partial to a 
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morning sleep—and there is no 
harm in that—she must either sa- 
crifice it, and be cross for the rest 
of the day, or give up seeing her 
husband before he leaves his home; 
if she does get up, he only asso- 
ciates her with the pouring out of 
his tea, and finds little to say that 
will cheer her throughout the day. 
When he is gone, there is no in- 
ducement for her to dress and to 
look her best ; she knows she can 
have no men visitors, for every 
man of her acquaintance is in busi- 
ness; and if a woman friend calls, 
she denies herself. She does not 
read, and there are no books in 
the house. If there were, why 
should she care for them, and of 
what use would reading them be? 
When her husband comes home, 
tired in body and harassed in 
mind, he is in no mood to discuss 
the merits of a poet or a novelist, 
but is inclined for a good dinner 
and rich wines. In the evening 
he likes to smoke in quiet; his 
wife, poor creature, being allowed 
to sit by his side, and to see him 
fall asleep in his easy-chair. When 
he wakes up, he marches off to bed. 

Women who lead such colour- 
less lives in a short time lose all 
spirit. No doubt they are devoted 
to their duty ; they look to their 
lord’s house, attend to the cook- 
ing of his dinner, and wash the 
faces of the children. These are 
very excellent pursuits in their way, 
but not altogether sufficient ; for 
the most submissive and meek of 
women will sometimes have a ca- 
price. When, after a long dreary 
winter, she sees the trees budding 
and the bright sun shining, she 
very naturally thinks that she would 
like a walk with her husband on 
that fine spring day: this seems a 
little thing to pine for ; and yet I 
believe that many women weep 
every day for such small griefs. 
Misery in married life is made up 
of trifles. A cross look is scarcely 
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worth consideration ; still it has 
broken many a young heart. It is 
not good for a woman to be every 
day for so long a time separated 
from the man to whom she must 
give her every thought. It is very 
true that women should attend to 
their homes ; but the day is long, 
the little ones romp and sleep, and 
dinner cannot be ordered for hours. 
Why, then, should not a woman be 
allowed to feel that she is young, 
to see that the sky is blue, and to 
know that love is life? 

But these are not words to utter 
in the charmless town I have de- 
picted. There are no walks there ; 
there are avenues and gardens, it 
is true, but no one ever thinks of 
walking in them. Women do not 
congregate when they know that 
not one man, young or old, will 
join them. No: they have the 
whole day to themselves ; they are 
at liberty to look out of the win- 
dow, to drive through the streets, 
or to amuse themselves with their 
sewing-machines, the sewing-ma- 
chine being actually regarded as 
affording almost endless amuse- 
ment. Is this dull round of exist- 
ence happiness ? Why, if all towns 
were like this one, there would 
soon be an end to every noble 
aim. Who would care to write 
books, or to paint pictures, or to 
design palaces? Women, who are 
inferior beings, only acquire a taste 
for art under the tuition of men. 
If the finest gallery of pictures 
were opened, and reserved for wo- 
men alone, very few visitors would 
be found there. 

While at home the business man 
is ever thinking of his gains or 
losses. Do not imagine that he 
shakes off his cares on the thres- 
hold of his house, and brings a 
joyful face to the wife who has 
been alone the whole long day. 
No, if he has been successful, he 
is pleasant ; if he has lost some of 
the precious lucre, he frowns. Wo- 
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men of soft and loving dispositions 
turn and cling to their children. 
But imagine a vain childless wo- 
man in such a town. How she 
detests her life, and pines for she 
knows not what! how spiteful she 
becomes! what a low and greedy 
love she acquires for money, and 
what a god she makes of it! Now 
this same woman, in a town where 
she could be gay, and where she 
might meet the young and merry, 
be flattered and amused, would 
simply remain worldly, and be no 
worse than many others. It is im- 
possible to conceive the blighting 
effects of a straitlaced, narrow- 
minded society weighing upon a 
woman, the wearying feeling of al- 
ways hearing the same things said 
and always seeing the same faces ; 
even the most amiable, under these 
circumstances, are depressed. 

I have heard a woman say to a 
lady who was a stranger, and who 
was speaking of the happiness that 
was hers in being her husband’s 
constant companion, ‘What! are 
you always with your husband? I 
wonder what you can say to him. I 
never see my husband till dinner- 
time, and at nine he goes to his 
club. In the summer, when we 
are in the country, and he remains 
at home in the evening, we never 
know what to talk about; and yet 
—we are very happy together.’ 
The answer she received was, ‘ I 
wonder when you could quarrel.’ 
And this woman who spake thus 
was young, and pretty, and the 
mother of four children ; she had 
seen a little of the world, and had 
brought home little besides a love 
for dress. Such women cannot take 
any interest in their husbands’ pur- 
suits ; their interest is limited to 
what they provide for expenditure. 

What shall be said of people to 
whom personal merit is as naught ; 
who say amongst themselves, and 
hold to their principle, that ‘a man 
who has not so many thousand 
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pounds is unworthy of our notice ; 
who despise their neighbour be- 
cause he is not successful, or may- 
be because he is a Jew? Such 
men pride themselves on their ex- 
clusiveness, and think it is grand 
and elevated. The world to them 
is their narrow business world ; 
they do not try to learn or to 
improve themselves by acquiring 
‘knowledge ; they have no favourite 
authors, no one spot to which they 
look back with delight ; they care 
for no manly sport—never ride, 
seldom drive, and if they do so, 
merely hold the reins; they have 
never loved horse or dog; they 
never rowed nor hunted, and look 
with pity when they hear such pur- 
suits talked of with pride. Their 
whole life passes away in a con- 
stant yearning for more, and one 
year is just like another. Men 
that I have seen have been living 
thus for more than forty years. In 
their old days they take pride in 
the building up of a tomb; they 
prepare their place of rest, and tell 
you that they will sleep under rare 
and costly marble. After their 
death the sons take the place of 
the fathers, and in all other re- 
spects there is no change. 

If a man works for his country 
or for others, he does not give his 
whole heart and soul to his task: he 
toils with discretion, and does not 
exert himself beyond his strength, 
and so sleeps quietly at night. 
The minister the most devoted to 
his country’s service will be more 
affected by personal attacks than 
by the weal of the state. One 
quickly recovers from the affliction 
of a neighbour, second-hand forti- 
tude is so easily acquired; but 
when one’s own interest is at all 
hours in jeopardy, there is no plea- 
sure whatever in life. 

Now life is really worth enjoying, 
let some people say what they will 
to the contrary. Putting on one 
side serious considerations, and 
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looking at things from an admit- 
tedly inferior point of view, I am 
convinced that to enjoy life is sim- 
ply a duty—‘ zo enjoy is to obey. 
Can we be grateful if we cull no 
roses? What are the pleasures of 
the men already alluded to? As 
far as I can see, they have none. 
Most of them have a great deal 
more wealth than is necessary to 
make life delightful, and many 
might give up work to-morrow, and 
remain rich for the rest of their 
lives. But they like their drudgery, 
and cannot perceive the charm of 
a lazy life. So we will pity them. 
A man with a small income and a 
faculty for enjoyment is, in a cer- 
tain sense, much richer than these 
millionnaires. 

Far be it from me to say that 
riches in themselves are to be de- 
spised. I have no hesitation in 
declaring my firmest conviction that 
a large and roomy house is prefer- 
able to a small and poky one ; and 
that, though servants are trouble- 
some, it is better to be bored by 
them than to wait on oneself; nor 
do I make any doubt about its 
being much more agreeable to ride 
in an easy carriage than it is to 
walk. ‘True, it is the fashion with 
many to say that walking is so nice. 
But this remark is made either by 
people who have a carriage and 
hardly ever set their feet to the 
ground, or by people without a 
carriage, who therefore pretend not 
to care for riding. As there is no 
intermediate class, I conclude that 
in their heart of hearts every one 
prefers the use of a brougham or 
a barouche to continually exerting 
themselves ; and although it is the 
practice of some people to walk 
daily in the Park, the fact never- 
theless remains, that as soon as a 
lady can have a pony-phaeton or 
a good horse, she is no longer to 
be seen amongst the pedestrians. 

It is the habit to declaim against 
a lazy life, and to assert that a man 
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must do something. Of course he 
must ; but there is a great deal to 
do in being idle. I am not speak- 
ing of foolish idlers. Believe me, 
a man with fair faculties and the 
power to be idle is sure to become 
superior to a man in business pos- 
sessing similar faculties. First of 
all, the man who is allowed to do 
exactly as he likes, pleases himself, 
and is pleasant to others. If he 
has a pretty wife, he takes time to 
look at her, and notices the bloom 
on her cheek and the wave of her 
hair. She naturally wishes to be 
seen to advantage, and comes down 
to breakfast, rather late it may be, 
but smiling and well dressed. The 
lazy man reads his paper slowly, 
as it should be read ; he hails with 
delight the announcement ofa new 
book, and talks of it to his wife ; 
when he is gone to lounge at his 
club, she reads it, and is able to 
talk over its contents with him 
when he comes home. Idle people 
are the first to notice the budding 
green leaves, and heartily to wel- 
come them; in fact, treasures of 
all kinds are heaped up for their 
special enjoyment, which they can 
leisurely admire. The world is 
theirs. 

The man who can vary his pur- 
suits, and has time for everything 
—for himself, for his wife, for his 
children, for his friends — alone 
understands what it is to live. Why 
should we rush through existence 
at such a pace? Hurried people 
complain that they are not hap- 
py: they should stoop and pick up 
every crumb of happiness that lies 
in their way, instead of for ever 
hastening forward and pining for 
what they have not. We should 
profit by the little we all possess ; 
pause, and enjoy it at rest. Man 
was never intended to be the mere 
machine he makes himself. That 
fatal tendency of every one to do 
something cannot be sufficiently de- 
plored. What would become of 


the world, if all the lazy men were 
out of it? Who would flirt? who 
would travel? who would read 
trash? The bare possibility of such 
a state of things makes one melan- 
choly. 

I have quite a tender feeling for 
idle people. Is not a cosy chat 
pleasant? Is not a lounge amus- 
ing? and a drive or a ride at all 
odd hours, and a nap when it is too 
hot, are not to be despised. I love 
the society of those who have no 
aim, who are contented to live, to 
gossip, and to be good-tempered. 
On the day when all men will be 
in business there will be no more 
artists, no more writers, no more 
clever people—no such useless 
beings. 

The greed for money grows great- 
er every day, and life never was so 
little enjoyed. Ofold, people walked 
through life with an easy step, tra- 
velled by short journeys, and spent 
their money in a careless way; still 
they found doing but little a most 
fascinating occupation, and it did 
not make them love life the less. 
People in these degenerate days 
plume themselves on being econo- 
mical, and it isno longer the fashion 
to be regardless of money. Even 
the extravagant note down their 
expenses. What would a rich man 
of our day say, if he were to see an 
enormous wood-fire burning in his 
kitchen, apparently for no purpose, 
and on inquiring the use of it, were 
to be told that the ashes were the 
cook’s perquisites? Such an ans- 
wer was given to a French duke 
of the last century, who only laughed 
at the reply. It may be taken for 
granted that he did not see his 
weekly bills. A house in which 
there is a good deal of waste is 
generally very comfortable. The 
mistress does not spoil her temper 
by thinking of the price of sugar, 
the servants are good-humoured, 
the guests are always welcomed, 
and the poor are bid to eat and 
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drink. Of course this is a very 
wicked state of things, but not the 
less a very pleasant one. 

Dukes and earls nowadays look 
out for wives who are good house- 
keepers. Of yore they wished only 
for a sweet face and a loving heart, 
and did not desire a bride to hang 
the key of the tea-chest to her 
waistband. No thought was taken 
as to whether the expenses were a 
pound more or less, nor was in- 
quiry made as to the disposal of 
yesterday’s fare. 

The practice of locking up and 
the hoarding of crumbs was taught 
us by business people. Society 
cannot exist where they are in a 
majority. I do not say that they 
will not give dinners and _ balls, 
which may be numerous and mag- 
nificent; but still there is nosociety ; 
there can be none when those who 
meet together have all the same 
train of thought, the same absorb- 
ing desire. 

Society is impossible without 
idle people : it is they who consti- 
tute society’s charm, because they 
live only for amusement, and make 


it an art to please and flatter ; they 
have time to listen to the witty 
sayings, and to prepare the joke 
that will enliven the dinner-table ; 
they may sit up till the small hours, 
andnot be haunted with the thought 
of being forced to get up early the 
next morning. Idle people occa- 
sionally bore themselves, and there- 
fore bend all their energies on the 
one thought of how they can best 
be amused. Business men, who 
always find the day too short, have 
no need of anything to make it 
pass away; it slips through their 
hands, and only leaves them a lit- 
tle richer. 

What then? Well, I make an 
earnest appeal to my readers not 
to lose the art of being idle. ‘The 
idle man, remember, has time to be 
useful. He alone is a true member 
of society ; he alone can be a lov- 
ing and attentive husband, and a 
watchful father; he alone can be 
an agreeable friend and a patient 
listener; he alone dresses well, 
flirts well, jilts well; he alone will 
peruse these pages: and in him I 
confide. 


‘ DARLING 
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He spoke it with a tone that drowned 


Deeps the word has, breathed between mother’s lips,— 
Other than when the quick dissyllable slips 
From mouth to mouth of girl-friends who have found 
Each other dear. ‘ Darling,’/—the word was bound 
About my child-neck by my father’s arms, 
Graved on my face by brothers, and had charms 
Shaded as infinitely as the sea’s one sound. 


Yea! all within one compass !—But this word 
Whereof I lay the sweetness to my tongue, 

And mimic the intonation as it stirred 
My hair, is mellower than a deep song sung 

In the deep night by mellowest-throated bird, 
And not the old word, but one for ever young! 
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THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 
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To go back to the invention or 
discovery of an art which has be- 
come a necessity, or to trace the 
origin of a language, or the source 
of a great river, has a certain fasci- 
nation for others besides the anti- 
quary and the moralist. In like 
manner, it is interesting to contem- 
plate a period beyond our memory 
hallowed by the birth of a genius, 
towards which we are attracted by 
the effulgence of his later glory. 
But, alas, we are a utilitarian 
generation. We live too exclusive- 
ly in the present; our attention 
is too much concentrated on the 
affairs of our daily life. We are 
concerned about what we shall eat, 
and what we shall drink, and how 


we may add to our possessions. 
The frequent recurrence of feast- 
days and holidays, however signi- 
ficant they may once have been of 
the objects and events they are 
intended to commemorate, induce 
indifference, and so we lose the 


lessons they might teach us. One 
result of the present celebration 
may be the taking us out of our- 
selves. 

Much maybe said for and against 
centenary celebrations. Our past 
efforts in this direction have not 
been particularly successful, either 
in contributing to the public good, 
or in adding anything to the fame 
of the centenarian. Those account- 
ed worthy ofthis exceptional honour 
have built their own monuments, 
and speak by their lives and writings. 

A narrative in ‘another place’ 
tells us of an unreasoning mob, in 
an Ionian city of old, who, for the 
space of two hours, cried aloud, 
*Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ 


In this assembly there were, no 
doubt, many men and women per- 
fectly aware of the two momentous 
facts—that their cause was bad in 
itself, and also that it was hope- 
less ; but what would have availed 
their contradiction of the vox /o- 
puli? Far be it from us to convey 
the idea that the celebration of the 
centenary of the great Wizard of the 
North is to be compared with this 
in its merits. Quite the contrary. 
3ut when every voice is raised in 
Jo Peans, we ask, diffidently, whe- 
ther a feeble remonstrance may be 
attempted? We would humbly act 
the part of the slave in the chariot 
with the Roman conqueror, whose 
duty it was—when the thousands 
who thronged his triumphal pro- 
gress filled the air with their shout- 
ing in his honour—to repeat in his 
hearing, ‘O, man, remember that 
thou art but mortal!’ As few organs 
of the press will fail to chronicle the 
event, we shall content ourselves by 
noticing certain of its phases in con- 
nection with literature and society. 
It was the peculiarity of Scott's 
genius to revivify the scenes of 
the past and to realise its stirring 
events. The manner in which he 
identifies himself with the habits 
and feelings of the days of Cedric 
the Saxon, of Cceur de Lion, of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of the Ja- 
cobites, gives to his romances the 
vraisemblance of contemporary his- 
tory. This habitude of his mind, 
acquired in the seclusion which his 
lameness forced upon him in early 
life, and the nature and quantity of 
the literary pabulum which he de- 
voured insatiably at this period, 
partly accounts for his unconceal- 
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ed gratification in having known 
some who had been out in the ’45, 
rather than in appreciation of rising 
talent at the bar, or anticipation of 
legal and political reform. 

Scott is one of the few literary 
men of whom we have a volumi- 
nous, loving, and faithful biography, 
and with every particular of whose 
history we are made familiar. To 
know him must have been to love 
him. The mention of his name re- 
calls his lordly hospitality, his genial 
humour, his antiquarian lore, his 
love of nature and dogs and old 
ballads. ‘He united in his own 
character,’ said Prescott of him, 
‘ what hitherto had been found in- 
compatible. Though a poet, and 
living in an ideal world, he was an 
exact methodical man of business; 
though achieving with the most 
wonderful facility of genius, he was 
patient and laborious ; a mousing 
antiquarian, yet with the most ac- 
tive interest in the present ; with a 
strong turn for a roving life and 
military adventure, he was yet 
chained to his desk more hours 
than a monkish recluse; a man 
with a heart as capacious as his 
head ; a Tory, brim-full of Jacobit- 
ism, yet full of sympathy and un- 
affected familiarity with all classes, 
even the humblest; a successful 
author, without pedantry and with- 
out conceit; at the head of the 
republic of letters, and yet with a 
lower estimate of letters as com- 
pared with other intellectual pur- 
suits than was ever hazarded be- 
fore.’ 

His fame rests on his splendid 
fictions. As a poet, his early suc- 
cess was no criterion of his merits. 
He attracted attention by the nov- 
elty of his themes and style. In- 
stead of embodying noble thoughts 
and deeds in poetic diction, he 
seemed to aim no higher than to 
address the popular imagination, 
and to reproduce the feelings of 
the day in easy jingling rhyme— 
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not as a poet who speaks from a 
higher elevation, and strives to raise 
his readers to view the subjects he 
treats from his own standpoint, but 
he comes down to theirs, and talks 
to them as they talked to each other. 
Their true charm is the heroic and 
martial ardour that inspires them. 
However unorthodox it may ap- 
pear to say so, we consider that 
many of his ballads, and the pre- 
tended quotations from old plays 
and anonymous writers prefixed to 
some of the chapters in his novels, 
exhibit greater imaginative power 
and more of the true art of poetry 
than any of his tales in rhyme, 
which speak to the understanding, 
not to the heart. ‘The peculiarity 
of his poetry is its nationality. He 
invested the scenery of his country 
—previously unknown, exceptto the 
shepherd on the hill-side, and the 
cottager by the lonely farm—with 
a charm that has made it, since his 
day, the centre of attraction for pil- 
grims and tourists from all parts of 
the world. He made a knowledge 
of the people and their peculiarities 
popular, and did more than any 
other man in politics or letters to 
cement the union between England 
and Scotland. 

As novel succeeded novel from 
his prolific pen, they eclipsed his 
poems in popularity, and displaced 
them in public interest. They he- 
ralded the rising of a new sun in 
the horizon of literature, and were 
characterised not less by their great 
originality than by their perfect pic- 
tures of the manners and the times 
they described. His imitators have 
been legion ; but he still stands un- 
rivalled in the field of historical fic- 
tion. 

Besides their inherent merit, their 
contrast with the sickly and senti- 
mental school of fiction which im- 
mediately preceded themaided their 
favourable reception. It has been 
said that they owed their unprece- 
dented success, in some measure, 
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to the paucity of works of a similar 
kind at the time oftheir publication, 
and that in our own time the case 
would be different. We do not be- 
lieve it, and are certain that a novel 
of unquestionable superiority would 
be hailed as a gift to the age, and 
at once take its place in our stand- 
ard literature, notwithstanding the 
tons of rubbish that constantly issue 
from the press in the shape of fic- 
tion. With all deference to the 
novelists of the day, we believe that 
such a book is yet unwritten. 

For the writing of this class of 
fiction Scott was peculiarly fitted 
by the nature of his early habits 
and studies, by his antiquarian 
tastes, by his political creed, and 
by his idealising, as alone worthy 
of commemoration, customs and 
habits long obsolete. 

Scott may be said to have been 
the originator ofthe historical novel, 
and to have laid the foundation of 
the modern school of fiction. The 
writer who issued such a succession 
of attractive and universally perused 
romances during a generation must 
have exercised an inconceivable in- 
fluence on the tastes and thought 
and literature of his age. Fiction, 
which generally, before his day, had 
been a kind of forbidden fruit, be- 
came, from his pen, an enjoyment 
not to be resisted, and a knowledge 
of his scenes and characters quite 
a necessity. How much of our 
lingering over the antiquities, the 
arts, and the sports of past ages, do 
we not owe to the glamour of his 
genius, developing itself to some 
extent even in our ‘ muscular Chris- 
tianity,’ in the revival of Gothic 
architecture, and in the ritualistic 
tendencies of modern worship ! 

At no previous time has there 
been the demand for literature 
which we find in our day, to satisfy 
which the supply is more than 
equal; but it fails to furnish evi- 
dence of having progressed in the 
ratio and to the extent we have had 


a right to expect from the impetus 
given to it by the writings of Scott. 
Literature has not kept pace with 
the conquests of steam and elec- 
tricity ; the poet has not achieved 
the triumphs of the chemist and the 
engineer; the novel, the history, 
and the drama have not sped on 
with the blue-book and the news- 
paper. There is already, however, 
the promise of better things ; and 
we have every confidence that the 
novel of the future will be to the 
fictions of Scott what ¢/ey were to 
those of Monk Lewis. 

We are led to inquire, with much 
greater pertinancy than the ‘ What 
does it prove?’ ofthe mathematician 
concerning the poetry of Milton, 
What do the writings of Scott teach? 
what moral lesson do they incul- 
cate? what problem of our social 
condition do they attempt to solve ? 
and what element of national ad- 
vancement do they foster ? To such 
a class in literature or sphere in in- 
tellect Scott does not attain; and 
in the perusal of his enchanting 
pages, we feel that they lack an 
object worthy of such genius and 
power. He did not pretend to have 
a special mission. His object was 
to amuse; and wherever he found 
material which suited his purpose, 
it was utilised, and wrought into 
the rich mosaic of his narrative. 
The circumstances under which he 
wrote, and his main object in writ- 
ing, especially in his later years, 
rendered quantity and expedition 
the chief desiderata, and forced out 
of view any consideration of moral 
instruction. 

We cannot but feel grateful to 
one who has conveyed so much en- 
joyment ; who has imparted form 
and life and action to periods in 
our national history butlittleknown ; 
who has given a direction and pur- 
pose to our leisure ; who has short- 
ened the tedious voyage and the 
dreary journey, and enabled the 
exile and the invalid to forget their 
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weariness for a season. But while 
we admire this rare exhibition of 
power—while we laugh with Caleb 
Balderstone and Dugald Dalgetty, 
and mourn with old Davie Deans 
over that dire calamity, on account 
of which he ‘waurstled in privacy 
and on his knees,’ and follow Jean- 
nie to London, and listen to her 
pathetic appeal for her sister’s life 
till the tears start to our eyes—we 
are tempted to ask, Was there no 
great living truth to defend? no 
contests with error that called for 
his aid? no wrongs to oppose and 
correct? What was his ambition? 
To be a laird and found a family ; 
to plant deep the roots of a great 
ancestral tree, whose branches 
should stretch widely over the land. 
He founded his family, he reared 
his palace, he got his title, and 
seemed to be reaping his reward, 
when suddenly one of those under- 
currents, that run unseen along the 
course of trade, rose to the surface, 
and swept his wealth away, and 
overturned his fondly cherished 
hopes. When these reverses came, 
he had begun to feel the infirmities 
of age ; his eyesight was failing, and 
he felt that backwardness of the 
intellectual powers which is insepa- 
rable from years. Then, instead of 
spending his declining days in well- 
earned leisure and repose, the ener- 
getic old man roused himself from 
his melancholy couch, and set to 
his work. During long hours he 
remained at his desk, till he had 
satisfied himself that he had done 
his utmost ; while the temptations 
of society, and the claims of an 
over-worked system for rest, were 
alike disregarded. ‘If I could see 
those about me,’ he says, ‘as in- 
different to the loss of rank as I 
am, I should be completely happy.’ 
‘The picture is not a pleasant one ; 
but the contemplation ofit may be 
salutary. 

In these days of freedom and 
enlightenment, it is hard for us to 


realise the state of society a century 
since. The toiling masses were de- 
based and ignorant, with no desire 
or ambition to emerge from their 
state of degradation ; while, among 
men of wealth and position, drink- 
ing and swearing, gambling and 
duelling, were fashionable accom- 
plishments. There were some phi- 
lanthropic individuals, however, on 
whose hearts the necessity for a 
moral revolution weighed heavily. 
Their souls were stirred on behold- 
ing the corruption and profanity 
around them, and, not resting con- 
tent with talk or lamentation, they 
constituted themselves the physi- 
cians of the body politic. Clarkson, 
Zachary Macaulay, Wilberforce, 
and Lady Huntingdon in one 
sphere ; Whitefield, Fletcher, and 
Wesley in another, laboured in the 
face of oppositions and discourage- 
ments that, less than faith in the 
certain triumph of a righteous 
cause, would have disheartened 
and silenced. As the leaven 
wrought its irresistible way, men 
were taught to think, and to see 
themselves accountable creatures, 
placed in their respective spheres 
of life, not for the gratification of 
the unhallowed desires of selfish- 
ness, but members of a free state 
for the good of the community. 
Measures for the amelioration of 
the oppressed not only obtained a 
hearing, but insured sympathy and 
codperation ; and so one scheme 
of national advancement after an- 
other was matured and popularised, 
and ultimately secured. We believe 
that we owe our public sense of 
decorum, our enlightened popular 
opinion, our refined tone in lan- 
guage and manners, and the purity 
of our public press, to the religious 
awakening and reformation of the 
eighteenth century much more than 
we are ready to admit. 

Fully to appreciate the results of 
the dissipation of the gross dark- 
ness of the people before the light 
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of truth and common sense about 
a century ago, let us look at un- 
happy France. While, in England, 
notwithstanding failure and dis- 
couragement, a latent moral revo- 
lution was at work, across the 
Channel affairs were culminating 
towards a confusion of all the ele- 
ments of social and political life, 
and a reign of terror and disorder 
and blood, to read an account of 
which makes us shudder with hor- 
ror and pity. They expected to 
emerge from the furnace purified, 
with liberty and power, but they 
have failed to secure these bless- 
ings to this day. Why do they re- 
quire to be ruled by a strong hand 
and a tight rein, but because they 
have not learned to govern them- 
selves? Let us be thankful—what- 
ever may have contributed to it— 
that there is, in our national cha- 
racter, a regard for properly-con- 
stituted authority, and, among the 
more thoughtful of our people, a 
respect for what is right and honest 
and true, which secures obedience 
to the laws, good citizenship, and 
order. 

The century that is gone—how 
brief it seems ! How different when 
we look as far into the dim future! 
The past is gone beyond recall. It 
is writ indelibly with an iron pen 
for ever. But to-morrow! What 
possibilities of greatness and glory, 
what anticipations of better days, 
pass before us! As we hope for 
our children greater happiness and 
satisfaction in life than we have 
ourselves experienced, so we fondly 
expect that our labours and disco- 
veries, and even our errors and 
shortcomings, may be the means 
of instructing and profiting the 
generations to come, and that they 
will be wiser and better than we. 
A century hence! The thoughts 
suggested by the prospect are so 
weighty and so many, that they fail 
to find more fitting expression than 
in expressive silence. 
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Of course there will be change 
—change in manners, fashions, and 
habits of life; change in tastes, 
opinions, and pursuits. When we 
see so much in our daily life with 
which we have become familiar, 
but which, to our ancestors, would 
have been simply unintelligible, we 
may conclude, as the inevitable re- 
sult of progress, that there may be 
then institutions in the first know- 
ledge of which we might marvel as 
greatly as our ancestors would have 
done on making acquaintance with 
an express train or a telegraphic 
message. ‘The nature of such inno- 
vations, and the spheres into which 
they are likely to be introduced, 
are favourite subjects of specula- 
tion. Asa rule, they take definite 
form in the spheres moral and in- 
tellectual, political and social, reli- 
gious and scientific, rather than in 
the material; but except in the 
mere general direction of progress, 
we are as much at sea in our know- 
ledge of its details as a blind man 
should be in attempting to correct 
the faults of a painting, or a deaf 
man in criticising an oratorio. It 
is at least interesting to notice the 
attraction which this subject has 
for certain thoughtful minds, and 
the various particulars in which 
change is desiderated. 

Our attention is directed to two 
productions of this nature recently 
issued. One is a work of fiction 
by a member of Parliament, which 
possesses the novelty of anticipa- 
tion—certainly a peculiarity in this 
field of literature—and attempting 
a description of certain possible 
phases of life a century hence. The 
author introduces us chiefly to the 
Parliament of the future. The prin- 
cipal feature of the book is an ex- 
hibition of the results of giving 
effect to women’s rights, and of 
their successful competition with 
men for all the offices of public and 
business life. The other is a mys- 
tical and highly imaginative narra- 
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tive, professing to give an account 
of the Vril-ya, a race of beings who 
exist under ground, and are so call- 
ed from Vril, a certain potent ele- 
ment which they have subdued to 
domestic, social, and political uses. 
As in the work previously noticed, 
the principal feature of Zhe Coming 
Race is that /a belle sexe has secured 
rather more than its fair share of 
privilege. Among this people there 
is no poverty or discontent, and 
their various communities have the 
same laws and the same language. 
They are in everyrespect thousands 
of years in advance of the barba- 
rians above ground, and in the ful- 
ness of time they are to fulfil the 
high destiny of revolutionising, if 
not of supplanting, the debilitated 
and useless creatures who now walk 
in the air and sunshine. The reader 
will note the curious coincidence, 
that the elevation of woman is the 
leading feature in both pictures of 
a reformed state of society, treated 
in the first with an undercurrent of 
satire, but in the latter with all 
seriousness. 

We do not criticise. The books 
themselves are only trifles. But as 
a straw shows the direction of the 
wind, we accept such works as evi- 
dence of a more active and general 
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interest in the future of our poor 
humanity, and of a recognition, to 
some extent, of the principle, that 
the manner in which we perform 
our respective duties influences not 
only our contemporaries, but the 
generations to come. 

To think seriously of the future 
is both necessary and profitable. 
The past is done with. Let it go! 
Mourning over it will not recall or 
remedy it. With conjectures about 
the busy scenes of active life a cen- 
tury hence, and how and by whom 
our places will be filled, we must 
also face the inquiry: Into what 
new and unknown region shall we 
ourselves have then passed from 
human sight and knowledge? Do 
we ever think that each morning is 
bringing us nearerto a day on which 
we may see the sun rise, but we 
shall not see it go down? Vow 
we have our allotted hours of la- 
bour, rest, and recreation; ¢hev, 
what shall we be doing? An im- 
penetrable veil hides the future 
from us. Let us go on in faith and 
patience, assured that the promises 
which are given us of a universal 
reign of peace and harmony and 
wisdom will be the more speedily 
fulfilled as we aid in their accom- 
plishment. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE ‘north front’ guard between 
the neutral ground and Gibraltar ; 
almost a mile from the foot of the 
Rock, but close enough to get full 
benefit of the autumn heat reflected 
from its scorched and treeless sur- 
face. ‘One captain, one subaltern, 
one sergeant, three corporals, and 
fifteen privates’ (so runs the detail 
for this duty) broiling together be- 
neath a species of cow-shed, which 
to official eyes represents the small 
requirement of twenty-one military 
human beings, even with the ther- 
mometer standing at 95° in the 
shade, as it is to-day. Captain of 
the guard (myself) with Lieutenant 
Mildair (my intelligent subaltern) 
assiduously engaged in springing 
mines of gunpowder craftily con- 
cealed beneath layers of brown 
sugar, with the view of extermi- 
nating some few of the many myri- 
ads of flies by which our shed is 
infested. Weare going through the 
usual process so well calculated to 
dwarf the intellect and develop the 
idiot that is so pleasantly compati- 
ble with the performance of most 
military duties—a process of smok- 
ing, gossiping, dawdling, grum- 
bling, dozing, eating, drinking, com- 
bined with a tendency to mild 
deprecation of things in general, 
the commanding officer and his 
ways in particular. 

Alas! could an Apelles paint, 
any but a special correspondent 
write, or the most accomplished 
musician perform on any instru- 
ment but the Pandean pipes, and 
practise sweet melodies under cir- 
cumstances so antagonistic to re- 
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pose as those at present overwhelm- 
ing us ?—heat, dust, glare, the al- 
ready cited flies, and, wafted from 
an adjacent vegetable garden, 
where the domestic cabbage is 
largely cultivated to embellish the 
British soldier’s repast, an odour 
as foul as that arising from the har- 
bour, also close at hand. Life would 
thus be rendered unendurable on 
this August day to any one not re- 
duced by long habit of soldiering 
to a state of insensibility, mental 
and physical. 

Impossible even to read. As use- 
less to think of any repose which 
might be secured by crawling be- 
neath the dirty mosquito-curtains 
enveloping a rickety couch that 
adorns our apartment, for the field- 
officer has not yet been his rounds ; 
and thoughts of the stern frown that 
would contract the gallant man’s 
perspiring features if detained a mo- 
ment unnecessarily in the outside 
heat awaiting our guard’s salute, are 
enough to murder sleep. 

Of course we all know that with 
reference to idleness, as well as 
everything else, he who excuses 
himself accuses himself; but show 
me any owner of a mind however 
well regulated that would not, soon- 
er or later, succumb before the fatal 
blight that soldiering so often casts 
on all serious occupation. There 
may be nothing the live-long day in 
the way of work to be done which 
an hour’s application could not tri- 
umphantly master ; but that little is 
so spread in spaces of five and ten 
minutes through the daylight time, 
that to settle down to anything be- 
comes simply impossible, and the 
long gaps between whiles are fit for 
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nothing but to be wasted. Highly 
reprehensible—‘ Sed guid agas ? sic 
vivitur [ 

In the barrack part of a soldier’s 
life, as in everything else relating 
to his comfort, his commanding 
officer makes pluie et beau temps, 
and, like the other ‘clerk-of-the- 
weather office,’ has difficulty in ar- 
ranging his dispensations for the 
general weal to the satisfaction of 
everybody. ‘There are so many 
forms of ‘beak,’ good and bad. 
I once heard of one of a rare type, 
in whom were combined the quali- 
ties of a good Christian, a model 
parent, with a touch of the—shall I 
say—timid fool, who, with a per- 
fectly diabolical ingenuity and an 
amiable zaiveté semi-angelic, suc- 
ceeded in rendering life unendur- 
able to his subordinates, through 
the miserable media of fuss, fidget, 
and fear of responsibility. Could 
a barrack Hampden flourish in the 
atmosphere of nervous dread thus 
engendered, or do other than seek 
forgetfulness of any talent he might 
have got hidden away, praying fer- 
vently to be reduced to the com- 
mon level? Du reste, is not talent 
a superfluity for soldiers? Let the 
noble art of war bealone their study, 
so that, without any unnecessary re- 
dundance of genius, a very slight 
sense of the ludicrous, combined 
with sufficient command of coun- 
tenance which may enable them 
not to laugh “00 openly, they may 
venerate the honours of others, and 
wear unblushingly those they suc- 
ceed in attaining to. 

These sad reminiscences of fly 
massacres, imprisonment with Lieu- 
tenant Mildair, and red-tape.mono- 
tony, have driven from my mind 
all but the darker side of soldiering, 
and caused a momentary forgetful- 
ness of its brighter page. The last- 
ing friendships formed ; the cheery, 
not to say convivial, hours passed ; 
the delight of leave, secured with 
some difficulty perhaps, therefore 


the sweeter; the vanity that is 
gratified by finding that even the 
most ugly of uniforms may be not 
unbecoming, in the opinion of its 
wearer ; the rapture of knowing that 
when fat, old, and bald, it is still 
possible to be treated intellectually 
like a schoolboy ; and the immunity 
from some social restrictions—are 
altogethernot to be lightly overlook- 
ed when selecting a career which 
may lead to ‘ glory’ into the bargain. 

Through the haze of heat may 
be seen from one window of our 
guard-room the gray old Rock ris- 
ing grandly above the clouds of 
dust which are blown slowly to- 
wards it down a straight road con- 
necting the English and Spanish 
territories. The perpendicular es- 
carpment rising bluffly against the 
purple blue of the sky, its summit 
crowned with a battery, shows no 
sign of human handiwork beyond 
a curving line of loopholes lighting 
galleries that are cut in the solid 
stone, at this distance their down- 
ward-pointing guns barely visible. 
3ut the distant hum of the town 
comes faintly through the heated 
air, telling of a crowded population 
seething within the old walls be- 
yond, at its westward base. The road 
on which we look is now deserted, 
save by an occasional donkey pro- 
cession, carrying charcoal in from 
the cork wood. On the highest- 
piled loads of all are perched the 
men in charge of the animals, sing- 
ing a melancholy chorus as they 
pass by. 

From our window opening west- 
ward, the bay in a glare of dazzling 
colour—more haze, less dust; the 
town of Algeciras, its white-walled 
houses plainly discernible even a- 
cross the bay, some five miles dis- 
tant; white sails, blue mountains, 
and two or three steamers anchored 
out in a comparatively fresher atmo- 
sphere, suggesting envious thoughts 
to the land-bound. 

No chance for some time of even 
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the small relief afforded now and 
then in this out-of-the-way seaport 
station by seeing strangers land and 
wander lionising about the batteries 
and Alameda, as, in consequence 
of a report of scarlet-fever having 
broken out at Southampton, Sunder- 
land, or in the Isle of Skye, the 
Spanish Government have enforced 
quarantine law for six days, begin- 
ning from to-day—a favourite trick 
of theirs for creating discomfort. 
A suspicion of measles, or a quoted 
case of hooping-cough, is quite 
sufficient to produce this result ; 
and at the peril of being shut 
up on this over-crowded Rock, 
the British authorities have to grin 
and bear with the inconvenience. 
Adding one more to the already 
rather long list of discomforts, my 
servant, one O’Day, a remarkable 
character, is absent from attend- 
ance, his wife’s death the cause of 
his having procured leave for the 
day. The worthy man had men- 
tioned to me a short time previ- 
ously how Mrs. O’Day had dis- 
appointed his calculations (found- 
ed on a date prophesied for her de- 
mise by the medical officer of the 
corps) by pertinaciously lingering 
on; and while girding on my sword 
this morning, he had much depre- 
cated her want of proper military 
spirit in not deceasing before the 
arrival of our turn for duty. 

An extermination of the fly le- 
gion having, as well as any other 
attempt at rational recreation, prov- 
ed hopeless, we dawdle on inanely, 
awaiting luncheon (which, having 
to be brought a distance of two 
miles, arrives necessarily in an un- 
appetising condition), when poor 
O'Day himself appears, to see if I 
want anything, and to take the op- 
portunity of asking for an advance 
of a sovereign, to which he con- 
siders his domestic calamity en- 
tiles him. By way of softening 
still more a stern master’s feelings 
to his bereaved state (the limit of 


a pound being open to extension), 
he recites in a melancholy tone 
some incidents connected with his 
recent loss. 

‘ Arrah and sure, yer honour, the 
way that woman of mine held out 
was a raal wondher. But she was 
a dacent craytur, and went out at 
last like the snuff of a candle, wid 
her sowl in her hand. It was 
just after she’d been discoors- 
ing of me quite pleasantly too. 
“O'Day,” says she, “howld me 
up.” And Ihowlds herup. “O’Day,” 
says she, “give me a dhrop to 
drink.” And sure I guv her a 
taste of iligant spirits, wid a drop 
of water. “Ah, be jabers,” says 
she, “and it’s meself is wishing, 
O’Day, as I'd died two months 
back, when the barracks was qui- 
eter from the new draft from the 
dépét not having jined, and when 
there was better opportunities of 
me making me sowl than now that 
I’m always a-cussing at the little 
divils of children for the nise they 
kicks up.” And thin, your honour, 
wid the glass held tight in her fist, 
and a blessing on her lips, she falls 
back and dies, like a raal jewel as 
she was. It’s herself was a good 
woman to me, and a clever woman 
entirely. As for washing the of- 
ficers’ linens and gitting me the 
hot males regular, she hadn’t her 
likes in the rigiment. It’s her 
fourth husband that I was, and just 
a scramble like to get hould of 
her ; for didn’t every one know that 
though maybe she was thrifle ould, 
divil a better to stand up for her 
rights anywhere, and with a tongue 
on her that made her respected 
wheriver she wint? Her first man 
was aten in some island in Austra- 
ley; the second was kilt by the 
Sapoys in Injy, who mistrated her 
too, the bastes ; the third drown him- 
self as we was going with my last ri- 
gimint to Barbadoes, whir I meself 
married herbefore the priest the day 
ve landed on shore ; and her ways 
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iver sins has been a pattern to the 
wide world. Haven't I, when I 
darn’t have opened me lips, seen 
that blessed craythur now in glory 
a-cheeking both the carnel and 
sarjint-meejor, till they’d shut up 
and give her anything she wanted, 
jest to get rid of her? Ah, she was 
a raal beauty, let alone a divarsion, 
and an improvement to every one 
in her ways. Divil a woman in 
the barracks that dar say, ‘‘ Whoop !” 
in her prisince, if she’d a dhrop of 
dhrink inside her. I'll niver have 
the luck of another blessing like 
that, Captin. In her illness, it 
weighed very heavy on her, think- 
ing what woman I’d best marry 
whin she was gone ; but as I says to 
her, “Sure, don’t you be botherin’ 
yourself, Biddy darling, wid the 
likes of that; but die aisey, my 
jewel, taking your own time about 
it, for there’s a dacent girl from the 
black north, in sarvice wid the mee- 
jor’s woife, that'll do iligant.” But 
my hot males bothered the blessed 
craythur to the last, your honour, 
God speed her! And if I do have 
the chance to marry some time 
soon, your honour, it’s hoping you'll 
do your honour’s best to git my 
missis on the stringth of the rigi- 
mint. But if you advance me a 
pound or two, Captin, I'll be aff 
now to the town to chapen a shroud 
and a bit of a coffin—and every- 
thing so terrible dear—and we'll 
wake the poor dacent thing this 
night, and I’ll mind have yer hon- 
our’s bath riddy when the guards 
marches back.’ 

Thus O’Day and his prattle 
comes acceptably to men in such 
a state of mental destitution and 
bodily restlessness as our situation 
necessarily engenders. That wor- 
thy domestic is the model of a 
‘good and steady’ soldier, as cer- 
tificates from half a dozen com- 
manding officers and previous mas- 
ters can testify. His face is utterly 
devoid of any expression but that 
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of ‘ attention,’ and seems always to 
be awaiting some order. If he 
were running away from a mad 
bull, I feel convinced the word 
‘halt’ would stop him in a second. 
His four good-conduct rings vouch 
for his power to ‘carry’ any amount 
of liquor without committing the 
slightest breach of military law. 
An ‘order,’ as emanating from the 
‘carrel,’ his Mahomet, is as sacred 
as an oracular utterance in the days 
when oracles were believed in. The 
‘orderly room,’ his Keeba, is in his 
eyes the centre of the universe, the 
seat of vast esoteric knowledge, 
and enveloped in more fascinating 
mystery than that which enshrouds 
the doings of the Dionysian arti- 
ficers to this day. He has arrived 
at such a perfection in giving won- 
derful polish to every variety of 
metal, that when in uniform his 
general appearance is dazzling in 
the extreme ; and he polishes stray 
‘coppers’ left on my mantel-piece 
till they look like sham doubloons 
and sovereigns. 

My subaltern and his captain are 
beginning to hate one another, tak- 
ing inward vows of mutualavoidance 
for the next fortnight. Fortunately 
at night circumstances must sepa- 
rate us, as the ingenuous youth has 
to pass it in lonely vigil at another 
guard -room, engaged in looking 
after the east front of the British 
territory, and so enjoying the slight 
variety of smoking in solitude, with 
every opportunity to think over 
my many social defects as a com- 
panion, for twelve consecutive 
hours. 

An improvement in our condi- 
tion takes place with the cool of 
evening setting in. Seated beneath 
a bellasombras tree (sacred to the 
shade as the oak was sacred to the 
sun), on whose soft bark many sword- 
dents testify to the restless spirit 
of former guardians of our post, we 
have an opportunity of watching 
the beauty and fashion of the 
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Rock taking their evening ride ; 
and we freshen up at the chance of 
charitable people dropping in to 
drink the wine of Jerez, and bring 
the last items of barrack intelli- 
gence. 

While listening with avidity to 
various good ‘shop’ stories which 
some visitors are retailing, the ser- 
geant of the guard, coming with a 
card in his hand, states in a stage 
whisper, and with the military sa- 
lute de rigueur, ‘The gentleman’s 
in the officers’ guard-room, and 
wants a word with your honour.’ 
The name on the card, Captain 
Augustus Goring. 


CHAPTER IL. 


HOWEVER agreeable it may be 
to see a fresh face, a sort of dread 
can be combined with the pleasure, 
as it often entails the feeling of not 
quite knowing what sort of con- 
versation to make for any one who 
has been lost sight of for some 
years ; and this is my case with re- 
gard to the present visitor. People 
and circumstances change so much, 
even during short intervals of ab- 
sence, that a preliminary skirmish 
on commonplace subjects becomes 
necessary before we can venture a 
recurrence to the topics of old 
times, which may have become un- 
palatable, not to say insulting, if 
rushed upon too suddenly. 

Shaking hands warmly, both Gor- 
ing and I, with this feeling upon 
us, begin discreetly in the usual 
style of formula: ‘ Delighted to 
see you, old man! How the deuce 
have you managed to turn up in 
this out-of-the-way place?’ — and 
‘How are you, old fellow? How 
well you're looking! Awfully hot 
day! Offers of hospitality, and 
more weather discussions, are ac- 
companied by a mutual mental 
overhauling of one another’s ap- 


pearance ; till at last we settle down 
comfortably as circumstances will 
permit to cigars and explanations. 

‘Fact is,’ says my friend, ‘I've 
been and gone and done a queer 
thing, and what some people might 
call a very stupid sort of thing.’ 

‘Don’t mean it!’ interrupting 
him, I exclaim, trying to put ona 
look of surprised deprecation of 
the idea that people should ever 
be capable of considering any per 
formance of his in such a light. 

‘Yes, old fellow,’ Gussy goes on ; 
‘fact ; and I fancy there will be no 
end of a row about it. You may 
be able to do me a good turn ; and 
I’ve come to ask you, for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake, to lend me a hand, 
if you can. There’s no one here 
I know half so well as you—don’t 
you remember how we used to 
chum three or four seasons back in 
London ?—so on arriving I went 
straight off to your quarters, and 
now hunt you down here to let you 
in for the bother. Ah, I’m afraid 
it’s a baddish business !” 

Exhilarating idea for a dull day ! 
Well-nigh hopeless attempting to 
listen with the decent solemnity 
due to such a beginning, while an- 
ticipating the possibility of some 
delicious excitement being in store, 
to vary my life’s present monotony. 
Is it debt, a duel, manslaughter, 
another man’s wife run away with, 
or, having married, run away from 
his own? [I sit like a hungry dog 
in front of a butcher’s shop, his 
mouth watering at the rich treat 
fancy conjures up as possible to be 
enjoyed from any of the delicacies 
within ; and feeling very grateful 
to my visitor, take his hand in 
mine, promising my firm support 
and hottest sympathy, whatever the 
interesting case may be. 

‘It’s a queer story; I had better 
begin somewhere about the begin- 
ning, making it as short as possible. 
You may have seen that I sold out 
of the service when the old corps 
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went to India last year ; and it was 
a more plucky thing to do than 
confronting a bad climate; for I 
settled down in London as an idle 
man on a precious small income, 
and with every chance of my friends’ 
and relatives’ prophecies being real- 
ised — namely, that I should go 
smash, and require whitewashing 
before a twelvemonth was over. 
There was just one thing to pull me 
through, and that was a marriage 
with my cousin Isolda Brownie 
—a great heiress, who was good 
enough to be spoony on me in a 
rather promising way, and whom I 
must own that I loved as sincerely 
as if she hadn’t got a penny. Old 
Brownie /cve, like a sensible old 
man as he is, wouldn’t hear of the 
match, and threatened Izzy with 
his paternal malediction if we per- 
sisted in the idea, which of course 
clinched the business. He could 
not do much in the way of “ dis- 
inheriting,” fortunately, as the bulk 
of his daughter’s fortune came to 
her from her mother—long since 
dead — but it was his for life; 
and we had not //en reached the 
“love in acottage” stage. We ex- 
changed engagement-rings, moaned 
over our evil destiny, corresponded 
clandestinely, with much quotation 
of romantic precedents, and deter- 
mined to make our love-affair as 
much like a three-volume novel as 
possible. To enhance the excite- 
ment, uncle B. had promised his 
daughter and her money to a “good 
and virtuous” youth, the son of an 
old friend, just in the way testy old 
gentlemen do sometimes in real life, 
as well as in the drama, promise 
their daughters. The good and 
virtuous youth, I may mention, was 
abhorred by the young heroine of 
the story. Last season my little 
Izzy was allowed to spend a month 
in town with an old half-cracked 
maiden aunt, on condition that I 
should be carefully kept out of the 
house ; and then my luck showed 


itself, and there was no mistaking 
that the ball was atmy feet. Through 
the quaint admixture of greediness 
and sentimentality—old aunt Bar- 
bara’s chief characteristic—she was 
fortunately open to bribery and 
corruption; so, by sending her 
specimens of every known edible 
most prized by gourmets, from 
Chinese birds’-nests to canvas-back 
ducks, and every book of poetry, 
from Swinburne to Martin Tupper, 
I managed to get occasional waltzes 
and subsequent ¢¢/e-d-tétes on stair- 
cases, even venturing to pay an 
occasional visit, without unfavour- 
able reports being forwarded to 
head-quarters ; our duenna’s ex- 
cuse no doubt being, that she did 
not wear her spectacles in evening 
dress, and when at home was too 
much occupied with her cookery- 
books and darling poetry to play 
police properly. I believe it was 
only the fear of her brother stop- 
ping an allowance he makes her 
that prevented the dear old soul 
proving a trusty ally, and furthering 
a love-affair so much in accordance 
with her own romantic notions. 
She has not at all given up the 
idea of inspiring seft emotions her- 
self, and makes eyes at every old 
gentleman she sits down to play 
whist with. She once considered 
herself next to proposed to by one 
of them —a fellow gourmet, who 
sent her a little sucking-pig in to- 
ken of his sympathy. At the end 
of the season aunt Barbara and 
Izzy went down with the governor 
for the regatta-week to Cowes, 
where he had a schooner yacht. I 
may mention, far farerthese, that 
old Brownie is only a very amateur 
sailor. He likes to sit on the yacht’s 
deck at her moorings opposite the 
R.Y.S. Club, and amuse himself 
signalling his bill of fare for the 
evening to the house steward : to 
collect a lot of ladies in very draidy 
nautical costumes on board the 
Weasel to luncheon, and land them 
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in his gig at the landing-stage, after 
a little gentle cruising about the 
Solent ; then sit calmly with them 
till dinner-time on the club-house 
lawn, feeling that he is doing the 
most nautical and correct thing for 
the time of the year. 

‘I happened, by one of those 
coincidences that will occur, also 
to be bound in the same direction, 
as I had accepted a passage on 
board the yacht of a friend of mine 
that was about starting from Cowes 
for the Mediterranean, where her 
owner was to join her; and this 
not only on account of the cruise, 
but, as the Brownies were going 
after Cowes on a round of visits, it 
would be some time before Izzy 
and I would have another chance 
of meeting, and I might therefore 
as well be in the Mediterranean as 
anywhere else. 

‘It was settled that we should 
meet and say good-bye at the club- 
house ball, as in the crush my pre- 
sence would escape observation, 
even if the governor chanced to be 
there. The Bacchante, my friend’s 
yacht, was to leave her moorings 
with the next morning tide, due at 
two o’clock. There was something 
romantic in the arrangement, and I 
entered the ballroom feeling like 
some Corsair or smuggler hero of 
one of aunt Barbara’s pet poems, 
who before starting on a dangerous 
venture disguises himself to procure 
a last look on the object of his af- 
fections. 

‘ Aunt Barbara was alone on guard 
that night, so we ventured on a 
valse—the “last;” and the air of 
the “Blue Danube,” to which we 
danced, will always be remembered 
affectionately, I think, by both of 
us. When this was over, I took 
Izzy outside, to lean over the terrace 
and listen under the moonlight to 
my fareweil. 

* How hard the task to say good- 
bye hopefully, to go out into the 
world leaving that rare thing a 
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loving heart behind you, we were 
not the first by many to find out. 
Poor little woman, she clung con- 
vulsively to my arm as we leant on 
the parapet, and looked prettier 
than ever in the white sheen of 
moonlight, that formed a broad glit- 
tering pathway over the tremulous 
waves, suggesting to our minds 
anything rather than ideas of sepa- 
ration. We fancied it to represent 
a broad and pleasant track of life 
laid out for us to follow hand-in- 
hand, and our love seemed to lure 
us on towards its brightness, to the 
calm and happy night-clad world 
with which so jarred the glare of 
the gas-lit rooms behind us, the 
hum of voices, sounds of inane 
laughter, and, as it appeared to us 
then, their heartless revelry. Don’t 
laugh, old man—I know that I’m 
talking bosh; but hang it all, one 
is but flesh and blood after all. 
Well, somehow it happened, that in 
place of saying the “ good-bye” for 
which I had primed myself, I found 
that quite other words forced them- 
selves to my lips. I don’t quite 
know how I put the idea that we 
should go off together; but it ended 
in our both coming to the conclu- 
sion that it would be the most 
natural thing in the world for us to 
start away at once on board the 
Bacchante, and that she should 
drop us at the nearest French port 
or any place where a parson could 
be found to marry us. After that, 
the Deluge! The governor might 
rave, the world blame, aunt Barbara 
have indigestion and nightmare. 
What did anything matter to us a 
that moment, with the glittering 
water before us and the morning 
tide coming in that, aided by a 
gentle breeze fanning our heated 
faces, would carry us away up the 
bright pathway, to be joined for 
ever? It was done! 

‘Leaving Izzy’s chaperone to find 
out as best she could that her pretty 
little charge was flown, we went 
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down to the landing-steps, where 
the Bacchante’s gig was waiting, and 
were soon pulled on board. The 
skipper’s astonishment on receiving 
us at the gangway, at finding me ac- 
companied by a young lady dressed 
in a blue ball-dress tastefully trim- 
med with scarlet flowers, would 
have made a study for an artist. 
But no British seaman on the boards 
of the Victoria Theatre ever showed 
greater readiness to assist a “female 
in distress ;’ and, as I had antici- 
pated, his wife’s wardrobe was 
placed at our disposal, and the 
Mrs. Skipper (a jolly little Maltese 
woman, going out to see her friends 
and escape an English winter) was 
only too delighted to have such a 
piece of luck as a runaway match 
to talk over for the rest of her life. 
The anchor was hauled up at once, 
and we dropped quietly away. The 
music was still playing, the dan- 
cers were still hard at work at the 
club - house, as we sat on the 
deck watching the light from the 
ballroom reflected in the water, 
and when this gradually disap- 
peared our attention was taken 
up by the moonlight, till it was 
dispersed by sunrise. Luckily 
Isolda is just a wee bit strong- 
minded, so there was very little of 
the tear-drying process called for 
—she had made up her mind, and 
was determined to carry the thing 
through in first-rate style. We 
were well down the Channel before 
either of us thought of turning-in 
forasleep. When I came again on 
deck towards noon, the skipper was 
looking through his glass, and with 
the air of authority which his know- 
ledge of every yacht afloat gave 
him said, as he offered me the tele- 
scope, that from the cut of her rig 
he thought a sail coming down on 
our track looked like the schooner 
yacht Weasel, owner Mr. Brownie. 

‘TI considered it better to tell him, 
that if such proved to be the case, 
there was nothing could be less 
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satisfactory than that she should 
come up with us: and an exciting 
race set in. The wind was fair all 
the way down Channel and until 
we were past Ushant; but as we 
got into the Bay it gradually headed 
us ; and then the real fight began. 
The Weasel was perhaps the faster 
vessel ; but the Bacchante sailed 
half a point nearer the wind, so 
that we evidently gained something 
each tack. The skipper was wild 
with excitement. He had gained 
several cups for his owner, and was 
determined not to be beaten now. 

‘The winds were so light and 
the yachts such even sailers, that if 
we lost sight by chance of our pur- 
suers during the nights—which by 
the bye were as clear as day—and 
flattered ourselves that we were 
free of them, so sure were we when 
morning came to see the Weasel’s 
sails somewhere in the offing. At 
times a puff of wind would bring 
her within signalling distance, when 
all sorts of choleric sentences would 
be run up demanding our instant 
surrender, but giving no hope of 
mercy. 

‘ Our poor skipper had a wretch- 
ed time of sleeplessness to save us 
from being overhauled. The race 
became one of absorbing interest, 
but at last we lost sight of the other 
schooner about the latitude of Lis- 
bon, and we hope that she is with 
her head towards home at the pre- 
sent moment. 

‘The captain expected further 
instructions to meet him here, 
or we should not have put in at 
any place before making Malta. 
This is, however, just as safe, and 
please God our marriage will come 
off in a day or two, when you must, 
if you don’t mind, come to the 
front and be my “best man.” We 
landed here yesterday, having been 
seven days out from Cowes, just in 
time to save the quarantine. And 
now that you know everything, you 
can give me a soda-and-brandy, 
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old fellow, if you like, to clear my 
throat after this long yarn.’ 

Needless to say that I give with 
the iced beverage my best congra- 
tulations and offers of becoming 
an accomplice to any extent in 
which my services in forwarding 
the conspiracy can be made avail- 
able. It is settled, that as soon 
as the guards march home in the 
morning, I am—after being ‘washed 
and dressed’—to be presented to 
the heroine, who is staying with a 
school-friend of hers married to an 
officer on the Rock, and from whose 
house she is to be married; and I 
rejoin the still gossiping group out- 
side beneath the bellasombras tree, 
feeling ten years younger for the 
novel incident which has occurred 
to vary the monotony of my twenty- 
four hours’ seclusion. 

Even the dinner when it arrives, 
brought from a mess-kitchen some 
two miles distant, appears not quite 
disgusting, and the subaltern’s com- 
plaints about the coagulated abo- 
minations appear almost uncalled 
for—presenting, in fact, the sign of 
an unjustifiably discontented spirit. 

The long night-walk of sentry- 
visiting, round by the East Beach 
and Devil’s Tower, is anticipated 
as devoid of its usual sense of 
discomfort. I feel in such luck, 
that I almost hope to meget dur- 
ing my promenade the ghost of a 
celebrated one-eyed dog of smug- 
gling notoriety, said to haunt the 
sand-plain, where, in command of 
a legion of other contrabandista 
curs, in the days when smuggling 
was a more profitable spec. than it 
is at present, laden with valuable 
burdens, he used to run the block- 
ade of English and Spanish sentries. 

And now to confess an infraction 
of military laws committed while 
going that round of sentries, which, 
had it been discovered, would have 
entailed on my crime a sentence of 
being taken up to the signal station 
on the Rock’s highest peak and 
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blown from the mouth of one of 
its guns, or a life imprisonment 
among the stalactites of St. Mi- 
chael’s Cave, the intricate windings 
of which are said to sink down 
far below the sea’s level. Going 
my rounds, preceded by an attend- 
ant corporal, I come to a sentry- 
box with no sign of its proper oc- 
cupant visible, and looking round, 
behold the recumbent figure of a 
warrior lying placidly on his back, 
his rifle clasped within his folded 
arms as the carved Crusaders on 
ancient tombs clasp their ‘good 
sword,’ and sleeping as_placidly 
as though he had been placed 
there for the purpose. Of course 
our hair stands on end with 
horror (especially the corporal’s), 
and the trusty non-commissioned 
officer is dispatched in hot haste 
for a file of men from the nearest 
Guard to make the slumberer’s 
awaking as unpleasant to him as 
possible, by his being hurried to 
the first available place of confine- 
ment, with the cheerful anticipation 
of a court-martial in a day or two. 
I remain alone in the starlight, 
looking at the victim and thinking 
what a jolly mess the poor beggar 
is in. It is very difficult to be 
angry with any one who is asleep, 
they look so good and calm, 
so out of reach of all the petty 
annoyances this cruel world can 
inflict. Touching the delinquent 
lightly with my foot, I prepare in 
my mind a little scene of the stern 
military commander refusing all ap- 
peals to pity, and relentlessly insist- 
ing on his ‘pound of flesh.’ But 
the sleep is too sound to be thus 
easily disturbed. It is a very boy- 
ish face that I look down upon 
slumbering so calmly. Perhaps the 
lad is dreaming of scenes very dif- 
ferent from this surrounding us, and 
of a happier episode in his career 
than the one so rapidly preparing 
for him; but I am of course far too 
angry to let my mind be influenced 
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and my heart moved to pity by such 
sentimental possibilities, and sternly 
wait to hear the expected escort’s 
approach, 

Alas for poor fallible human na- 
ture! The ‘steady double’ of the 
heavy-footed soldiery sounds in 
the distance, when suddenly I re- 
member my own dreary day of im- 
prisonment ; and the idea of the 
six months the sleeping sinner will 
have to expect proves too much 
for my martial ardour. Dropping 
the Napoleonic attitude of crossed 
arms and fierce frown, I give the lad 
a vicious kick, which causes him to 
spring from the ground all ready 
armed, as though one of the famed 
dragon’s teeth had been dropped 
by Cadmus in the sand-plain round 
our Rock; and finding that he is 
sober, listen relentingly to his his- 
tury of this being his first time on 
guard, how the hot night has proved 
too much for him, &c. &c. So that, 
to my everlasting shame be it said, 
when his comrades arrive they re- 
ceive the order to ‘double’ back 
again by way of healthy exercise. 
Thus the ‘ naughty boy,’ as usual 
in real life, whatever moral stories 
for the young may say, gets off scot- 
free. ‘The corporal and I change 
places morally for the remainder of 
our night-round. He seems to look 
down on his superior officer from 
a height of virtue that erring war- 
rior can never more hope to attain. 

Need I say that I anticipate a 
lifetime of remorse for this infrac- 
tion of military discipline ? 


CHAPTER III. 


EARLY morning brings the anxi- 
ously looked-for reliefs to the vari- 
ous guards, and with them the 
harmless and pompous tomfoolery 
of mutual salutes—thus perpetuat- 
ing the solemn simplicity of mediz- 
val etiquette, of which not a few 
traces still linger in the profession 
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of arms even in these our more 
matter-of-fact days. I often won- 
der, were there no little vulgar 
street-boys with a sense of the 
ludicrous to keep the balance of 
absurdity in those olden times? 
Did crowds never criticise as the 
processions moved along through 
the mud still venerated in London 
streets, however little reverence is 
shown to any attempt at pageantry 
that now wades occasionally through 
it? Were the queens of beauty un- 
paintedly and unpowderedly beau- 
tiful ? and did the great nobles of 
high-sounding titles always become 
their suit of gold-inlaid steel, and 
never look either ridiculous or con- 
temptible ? 

Our small ceremony of relieving 
guard well over, we march briskly 
and swaggeringly away, according 
to the wont of military processions, 
leaving our successors on the post 
as we leave our ‘ departed brother’ 
in a still drearier tenement; for- 
getting, as the band plays inspirit- 
ing melody and the sun shines 
on our unbecoming uniforms, any 
chance of similar unenviable re- 
tirement awaiting ourselves at a 
period more or less remote. 

And it is well to be able thus 
for each to hug with bland appre- 
ciation his or her little allotment 
of ugliness, with its share of sorrow 
and disappointment ; to carefully 
plaster and twist thin wisps of hair ; 
to forget temporarily our tenement’s 
foul attributes, and smirk with self- 
sufficient delight at the result of 
efforts to appear less perishable 
and more worthy of the beautiful 
face of nature than we are. Faugh! 
some carcasses, alive or dead, are 
an ugly sight. It is hard to say 
whether the more unpleasant speci- 
mens are to be met with in a crowd- 
ed pigsty or in a Turkish bath. 

Over the drawbridge, guarded 
by a mournful-looking ensign, who 
with his guard also salutes us—per- 
chance, poor boy, the opportunity 
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ofa day’s reflection on struggles to 
live beyond his means, and at the 
same time to appear cheerful, is 
not over welcome; through the 
narrow ‘ main street,’ full of Moors, 
Jews, and every variety of infidel ; 
through the old gateway of Charles 
V.’s time; under the shade of the 
pepper-trees on the Alameda, where 
guns and grave-stones lie hidden 
among the flowering shrubs; past 
the ragged-staff guard; past the 
aloe-hedges of the ‘ Lovers’ Walk ; 
and up the steep ascent leading to 
our barracks on Windmill Hill. 

We look down as indifferently 
over the beautiful bird's-eye view 
thence obtained, blue mountains 
bounding the still bluer waves, as 
do the convicts, who in working- 
parties there, each man with head 
bowed as though in sorrowful retro- 
spection, are toiling under the sun- 
light at road - mending, some sus- 
pended like samphire gatherers on 
the face of a steep cliff, hewing out 
stone which others below are en- 
gaged in mincing for the macadam- 
ising purpose. 

The Spanish nickname of ‘el 
cuerpo muerte’ (the dead body), 
suggested bythe Rock’s general out- 
line, can at any rate only apply 
to that, as there are signs every- 
where of bustle and activity to 
about twice the extent to be found 
in any other Peninsular seaport. Al- 
though as much tobacco may be 
consumed, certainly more business 
is got through, as far as a tourist 
can tell by appearances.* 

There are steamers in goodly 
numbers to be seen at all times 
of the year moving fussily about 
the bay; the main street has a 
crowd which hurries as far as hur- 
rying is possible in a hot climate, 
or necessary in such a circum- 
scribed locality ; in the shops people 

* Let us hope the advent ofa new king of 
a new race may have the same magical effect 
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on the dormant energies of Spain as the 
prince's kiss produced on 


the Sleeping 
Beauty of our childhood’s story. 


are active and civil as a rule; and 
there are warehouses filled to the 
roof with bales of merchandise, 
suggestive of much interchange of 
capital—rumours even are exist- 
ing of fortunes made by ‘ scorpion’ 
merchant princes. 

On arriving at the barrack-gate, 
Gussy is found pacing impatiently 
about the flinty ground, to the 
mild wonder of the placid sentry ; 
and he walks beside me till the 
men are dismissed. When we get 
to my quarters, he gives an excited 
latest edition of his enterprise. 

‘Such a go! The governor, old 
Brownie, has arrived. The Weasel 
anchored last night in the bay, with- 
in a stonethrow of the Bacchante, 
and, as luck would have it, just 
too late to dodge the quarantine. 
So they’re safely disposed of for 
the next six days, at any rate. 
I’ve been watching the exasperated 
parent through a telescope from 
the sea-wall. He goes fuming up 
and down his deck to such an ex- 
tent, that I expected every minute, 
he’s such a determined old chap, 
that he’d jump overboard and swim 
on shore, in spite of sentries and 
custom-house officers, to frighten 
my pretty Izzy out of her wits and 
do me out of a jolly little wife. 
Aunt Barbara’s there too, sitting 
looking over the bulwarks, a, pic- 
ture of resignation. I fancy she 
will have to do like the bears, and 
eat her own paws, kid gloves and 
all, as they must have started in 
far too great a hurry to be well off 
for supplies. Izzy’s rather in a 
state of mind, and wants to go 
off in a shore-boat to them, the 
temptation for a talk being too 
great for her womanly endurance. 
She says she wants to make a last 
appeal, and all that sort of thing ; 
and I want you to go with her, 
like a good man. If I went, the 
effect would be as tantalising to 
the old people’s patience as if you 
were to flourish a cat round by the 
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tail before lions at the Zoo just 
before their dinner-hour. I don’t 
quite approve of the idea, as, you 
see, it would be slightly a sell 
if they were to try the running-off 
dodge on me. So mind you keep 
both a sharp look-out and a safe 
distance from the Weasel.’ 

Anything for a change ; so I un- 
dertake the responsibility of super- 
intending the bride-elect’s confer- 
ence with—in the eyes of the cus- 
tom-house—her infected family. 

After breakfast we ride down the 
hill, that I may call and be intro- 
duced to the young lady. I decide 
that my friend has the luck of the 
d—; for a nicer or prettier girl 
never ran away with a fortunate 
lover. Good looks of quite a south- 
ern character; pale face; nose 
just a little bit aquiline, without 
an approach to the offence of 
*beakiness ; dark gray eyes, not 
round, but long, and inclined to 
close, which adapt themselves so 
readily to the expression of every 
change of feeling ; a rather pretty 
mouth, not perfect, but nothing to 
complain of ; teeth rarely showing, 
but small and of good material ; 
and a quantity of almost ebony- 
black hair, growing low down on 
the forehead in points that make 
a series of becoming angles from 
the parting to the ears—of course, 
the back hair adorning ladies old 
and young concerns the family bill- 
payer alone ; so I only say that, in 
her case, it cannot be worth less 
than eight guineas. 

Nice and unaffected, too—as far 
as it is possible to ascertain on a 
first visit—and giving you the idea 
she would be ‘ good company’ in 
a pilgrimage till death or divorce 
do you part, as she seemed to have 
ideas and the capability of express- 
ing them originally. 

I have heard some harsh critics 
complain ofa settled expression of 
countenance as being peculiar to 
some of our countrywomen, and of 
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which Isolda Brownie is perfectly 
free. It seems to say, according to 
these cavillers, ‘ I have been so per- 
fectly brought up and soexpensively 
educated, and my family is so highly 
connected, that if any one were to 
speak to me under any possible 
circumstances, say even my dress 
being on fire, without a proper in- 
troduction, I should either scream, 
faint, or call out “ Police !"—per- 
haps all three.’ An expression 
sometimes to be seen happily por- 
trayed on some of the many por- 
traits of ladies exhibited yearly by 
artists at our Royal Academy, and 
which is supposed by many to give 
an ‘aristocratic’ look to lovely sit- 
ters, inasmuch as it seems to imply 
a supercilious belief in their own 
beauty, a proper and proportionate 
contempt for the world in general, 
and even a protest at being stared 
at by the admiring crowd of common 
people (an expression which no por- 
trait-painter has ever succeeded in 
imparting to any of the members of 
our royal family). All very proper, 
I say ; but the grumblers go on to 
observe, that it is rather unpleasant 
to see thus implied that men are 
only to be deterred from trespass- 
ing where legibly-printed threats 
are placarded of ‘man-traps and 
spring-guns,’ to ‘keep people in 
their proper place,’ especially as 
sometimes these grim warnings are 
to be seen prominently displayed 
above park-walls enclosing such 
unattractive properties—the most 
irrepressible of transgressors would 
shudder as he reads at the mere 
idea of their sanctity and seclusion 
being interfered with—and in all 
cases are unnecessary. There is 
nothing, they say, more disfiguring 
than the corners of pretty mouths 
drawn downwards, giving to gentle 
woman’s face a permanent expres- 
sion of scorn, as out of keeping 
with her sweet nature as a thorn 
on the downy cheek of a peach 
would be, a lobster’s claw on a jelly- 
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fish, or anything else contrary to 
nature’s intentions. 

Woman-like, Isolda takes a much 
easier view of her delinquencies 
than her male accomplice, and talks 
of their ‘going off’ as though she 
and Gussy were a brace of sky- 
rockets manufactured with that ob- 
ject. She is more occupied with 
consideration for her future dress 
than her future happiness, and has 
already been down to the town on 
a shopping expedition, and made 
arrangements for a temporary ¢rews- 
seau. She has also bought shoals of 
Moorish curiosities, a red Spanish 
manta and black-lace mantilla, hav- 
ing taken lessons in the arrange- 
ment of the latter on her own little 
head and shoulders, and is ‘ dying’ 
to be photographed in it. She is 
a little bit curious as to what people 
will say of her escapade, and if it 
had been made generally known by 
‘ getting into those horrid papers.’ 

Did any one ever know a woman 
young and pretty with a ‘con- 
science’? Charming they are in 
every sense, and as a co-conspira- 
tor especially, so long as every- 
thing goes well, they are unap- 
proachably perfect: delighting in 
mischief, and showing such pre- 
sence of mind in preventing its 
discovery, even when to a male 
mind that unfortunate result ap- 
pears inevitable ; while they have 
also the happy knack of looking 
as undesigning as kittens, and their 
old unfailing last resource to fall 
back upon, of persuading that ‘black 
is white.’ There is no buckler like 
that of beauty. 

But luncheon and talk bring on 
the time for business; and poor 
little Isolda’s spirits get just a little 
damped as she is beginning to 
realise the idea that, less fortunate 
than Lord Ullen’s daughter in the 
ballad, she has to confront the 
‘raging of the waves,’ and an angry 
father into the bargain. 

She is given the pick of her 
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hospitable friend’s wardrobe, and 
chooses a black silk gown, as if she 
were going to be photographed. 
She had hitherto been draped in 
some ‘best clothes’ belonging to 
the friendly skipper’s wife of the 
yacht Bacchante, becoming her, as 
anything else would, right well. 

And so we three start down to 
the town at four o’clock on an out- 
side car, Gussy carrying an enor- 
mous telescope, through which he 
proposes to himself to watch the 
important interview. 

During our drive the lovers go 
through the usual rehearsal preced- 
ing most occasions of interest or 
importance, when people make set 
speeches which they invariably for- 
get, being compelled to fall back 
on any powers of repartee they 
may possess, recollecting, when it 
is too late to be of any use, the 
fluent arrangement of phrases and 
pertinent remarks so skilfully pre- 
pared inadvance. The most Machia- 
velian rarely credit their adversaries 
with half the cleverness they can 
bring forward to foil them, till, 
when enveloped in the net, their 
presence of mind is lost in the 
struggle amid its meshes, and the 
tactics prepared for offensive and 
defensive purposes miscarry, like 
many other ‘best-laid schemes 0’ 
mice an’ men.’ 

It strikes me that Master Gussy, 
who is to remain on shore and 
watch from afar the naval engage- 
ment, is particularly dashing in the 
line of conduct he advises; while 
Isolda, who is preparing to close 
in and grapple with the enemy, is 
more timid, and arranges a senti- 
mental summary of discourse, inter- 
spersed with quotations, for the 
special mollification of aunt Bar- 
bara. 

Being provided with a reserved 
seat for the performance, I can af- 
ford to withhold my criticism, and 
not pay much attention to the 
lovers ringing the changes in search 
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after startling effects. So I placid- 
ly sit back smoking, and appreci- 
ating the advantage of being on 
‘the right side of the roster’ with 
reference to duties; thinking how 
pleasantly one’s cigar burns in the 
calm atmosphere, and that other 
people’s emotions have a slight 
tendency to ‘bore’ one after lunch- 
eon, when perfect calm is needed 
for due performance of the miracle 
of food assimilation ; that a gallop 
to the convent in the cork wood 
might have been more efficacious 
for the renewal of appetite, required 
at 7.30, than this squiring of a ‘ dis- 
tressed damsel’ who is ‘ not fair for 
me,’ and has her own about-to-be 
legitimate protector. 

At the Landport, a boat having 
been procured, the young lady is 
once more formally made over to 
my protecting wing, while her hus- 
band-elect carefully hands her into 
it down the slippery steps. I look 
proud of the confidential post, but 
feel that a beef- eater escorting 
the crown diamonds to their lock- 
up place would be of about as much 
use in insuring the safety ofthe Koh- 
i-noor against a well-concerted at- 
tack as I am seated in the stern- 
sheets opposite to Miss Brownie. 
I cannot put my arm round her 
waist, as that simple act of sym- 
pathy, if witnessed through the 
telescope, might not be understood 
by my friend in its proper platonic 
light ; or offer my shoulder for the 
poor girl to cry upon, as that form 
of civility also, if accepted, would 
perhaps be open to objection ; im- 
possible to add my (naturally, I be- 
lieve, very great) flow of eloquence 
to hers in the interview coming off, 
as it would too naturally suggest 
to a justly irritated parent that I 
am meddling with what in no way 
concerned me. 

The Weasel lies anchored some 
distance out in the bay—evidently 
a relief, as favourable to gaining a 
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little more time. Poor little woman 
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growing nervous, I have to bite my 
lips and cross my arms tightly, not 
to appear too demonstrative in the 
lenses of the telescope. Drawing 
near, we see a little white-haired 
irascible - looking old gentleman, 
dressed in a blue-serge suit and 
straw hat, pacing the yacht’s deck 
in an evident state of fretfulness, 
and a fat elderly lady reposing re- 
signedly in a wicker chair near the 
tiller. Aunt Barbara, from what I 
can make out, is a sort of carica- 
ture of the last generation’s deau 
idéal of female loveliness, as repre- 
sented in illustrations of the old 
Book of Beauty and Friendship’s 
Offering, still haunting top shelves 
of country- house libraries. She 
wears very long ringlets, fastened 
round the forehead with a velvet 
band, that when real, and the fea- 
tures they shade some forty years 
younger, doubtless did their full 
share of havoc amongst masculine 
hearts. Her very white teeth glit- 
ter like stalactites in a cavern ; her 
strongly marked eyebrows of as 
jetty a hue as the ‘raven curls,’ 
and the crimson bloom on her 
cheeks, show that even in this 
ancient maiden mariner’s hurried 
departure from her native land 
some toilette adjuncts have not 
been forgotten. Costume, youth- 
ful and nautical, of mauve serge ; 
miles of white braid forming intri- 
cate patterns over it, enclosing 
some twelve-stone weight of well- 
fed humanity ; small straw hat and 
tightly - gloved hands wielding a 
monstrous smelling- bottle and a 
diminutive parasol. I notice that 
both the ladies about to engage pre- 
pare for action by shaking out their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, of which they 
then take a tighter grasp, seeing to 
the firm hold ofthe hair-pins in their 
coiffure by a series of nervous prods 
about the region of the back-hair. 

Not wishing to be forced into 
joining for six days the unsociable- 
looking exiles, and with the laws 
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of quarantine before my eyes, I 
warn our boat’s crew to caution, and 
we disappoint the people on board 
the schooner, who cluster round 
the gangway in evident expectation 
that the runaway has come off to 
rejoin her family, by dropping a- 
stern, and limit our communication 
to holding on by a boat-hook to 
their rudder. I go and sit in the 
bow, leaving my charge to carry 
on her ‘appeal,’ and make her 
speech with as much privacy as 
compatible with the limited space. 

Although a mist-cloud is gather- 
ing ominously round the signal- 
station on the highest of the peaks 
above, heralding our most dreaded 
enemy a ‘ Levanter,’ our surround- 
ings of scenery are far more adapt- 
ed for offering to the mind ideas of 
peace and siestose enjoyment than 
the fighting out of family feuds ; 
and the approach of sunset-time 
bears all the peaceful calm which 
can delude so treacherously in these 
climes, even when cruel storms at 
no great distance are creeping on 
apace. 

Theshadows, beginning tolength- 
en, throw out in strong relief every 
smallest detail on the shore: the 
red-coated sentinels, with flashing 
bayonets, looking down from formid- 
able gun batteries ; mast-like aloes, 
even their coronal of yellow blos- 
som and seed-pods plainly dis- 
cernible ; the branches of date-trees 
curving over masses of less defin- 
ed foliage; the glittering windows 
of closely-crowded dwelling-houses, 
the walls of some painted yellow, 
others pink, pale green, or white, 
make fanciful contrasts; and the 
fortifications of Rosia zig-zagging 
picturesquely along the edge of pre- 
cipitous cliffs, with here and there 
turrets and quaintly-shaped towers, 
rich in colour and varied in outline, 
at whose foot the smiling sea 
splashes. Some regiment is ‘march- 
ing past’ on the esplanade, and the 

played by its band is wafted 
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softly over the water; shouts and 
laughter are heard from the ship- 
ping and the New Mole, mingling 
with the lashing of the waves into 
a gentle lullaby, which harmonises 
with the brightness overhead, and 
increases the general aspect of 
tranquil repose. 

I have plenty of time, as I lie 
forward in the bows, to notice all 
this, and to look down into the 
blue depths below; but to the 
actors in our little passion play an 
eclipse of the sun would be unim- 
portant by comparison with the 
interest their different 7é/s have 
for them. 

The scene opens with a panto- 
mime attempt at conciliation on 
the part of my distressed damsel, 
who, after kissing an enormous 
nosegay she has provided herself 
with, throws it on board the yacht. 
Though usually the bright hues of 
flowers are as stimulative of plea- 
surable sensations to the brain 
through the eye as food is to the 
physique generally, and equally in- 
clining us to thoughts of peace and 
quiet ; in this case their beauties are 
unheeded, and the bouquet is left 
lying on the deck. The first attack 
is made from the schooner. Mr. 
Brownie coming aft, hat in hand; 
and while thinking that he looks 
impressively calm and supercilious, 
tries to say, with an effort at re- 
pressing his fury under a vein of 
satire which evidently does not 
agree with him, as marlinspikes and 
carving-knives are glaring from his 
small eyes, 

‘May I presume to ask if I have 
the honour of addressing my daugh- 
ter or Captain Gustavus Goring’s 
wife—one relationship being, Ineed 
not say, totally incompatible with 
the other, save as regards the mere 
nominal form ?” 

‘O, papa— papa darling! how 
can you? I’m afraid I’m just now 
in the painful predicament of oc- 
cupying neither of those positions ; 
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as from the way in which you talk 
to me—-and I dd hope better from 
you, dear— you evidently don’t 
look on me as your daughter ; 
while as for being Gussy’s wife, 
I don’t want to be that till you 
and dear aunty will be present at 
our wedding, and all be nice and 
pleasant as it used to be.’ 

‘You forget, young madam,’ 
roars the voice from on board, 
‘that you’re an infant—yes, infant 
indeed—and deserve to be treated 
as such; and as for seeing you 
married to that—that infamous 
suborner of babies, I’d sooner, far 
sooner, watch those fishes down 
there eating you! Here are your 
aunt and myself, who may be both 
cripples for life from what we’ve 
gone through, thanks to your scoun- 
drel. Only help me to prove that 
he drugged you, as I know he 
must, and I'll have the fellow hang- 
ed; you shall then be restored to 
our bosoms, and never be twitted 
with what you have done, you bad 
undutiful girl ! 

‘O, papa, how can you talk so 
cruelly! And Gussy, who always 
speaks so affectionately of you, as 
his friend here—let me introduce 
you—can bear witness to. He is 
so kind, dear pip, and so clever, 
and understands all about yacht- 
ing, and the tides, and all sorts of 
clever things. To be sure he has 
one fault—one that might be over- 
come with time. I always tell him 
that he thinks far too much about 
his dinner; but then Ze says when 
we are married, if we could only 
get a cook like Wilson at aunt 

3arbara’s, or the assistance of any 

one experienced in looking out for 
some such person, what a comfort 
it would be! I’ve heard aunty say 
that the waste in kitchens is so 
awful [ 

* Misguided child ! (Here enters 
on the scene aunt Barbara, appear- 
ing to be for once unpropitiated by 
the allusion to her favourite art ; 
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while the enraged parent takes some 
hasty turns on the deck, pulling at 
the lobes of his ears, evidently one 
of his harmless peculiarities when 
excited.) ‘Poor snared bird ! Come 
back to your home; our bark and 
your dear father’s arms await you. 
To be sure there isn’t very much 
to eat on board ; but better a din- 
ner of herbs, or rather that horrid 
preserved meat, which is worse, 
than the feeling that you are a dis- 
obedient child.’ 

‘Come on board this moment, 
Isolda; every instant of delay 
thrusts you farther from my affec- 
tions !’ roars the governor. 

‘Don’t, darling pip—don’t ask 
me; how can I? Don’t you see 
how wicked it would be, now that 
I’m so promised to poor Gussy, 
if I were to leave him? Having 
been brought up by you, dear, with 
such veneration for the sanctity of 
a promise—’ 

‘Tsolda, I command— 

‘My niece, I entreat— 

*O dear, O dear! My heart will 
break, I know! But, dears, it’s quite 
—dquite impossible.’ 

‘Never did I anticipate,’ con- 
tinues aunt Barbara, ‘ when order- 
ing my maroon satin with the 
green ruches for that Cowes ball, 
how my tears would completely 
spoil a whole breadth of the upper 
tunic—tears shed on your account, 
you cruel girl. Providentially one 
of your dear papa’s crew chanced 
to be at the landing-place when 
you stole on board that horrid Bac- 
chante, or we should never have 
known to this day what had be- 
come of you. I could not touch 
a single mouthful of supper on 
that terrible night—which was very 
sad, as the refreshments at the 
club-house, I heard, were a great 
improvement on last year—and my 
maid had to read nearly the whole 
of Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy to me before I succeeded 
in getting a wink of sleep; and then 
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I was roused up at goodness only 
knows what hour, to go on board 
and follow you, you bad, bad 
child! And to think we should 
after all have missed you, only that 
our supplies having run short, your 
papa decided to put in here as the 
nearestapproach toan English port.’ 

Here a broadside of paternal 
bombshellsin the way of reproaches, 
oaths, and wild schemes for ven- 
geance, fell around us thickly as 
sparks from a catherine-wheel. 

*Isolda, Isolda—once the niece 
of my predilection, as your early 
developed talent for cookery and 
appreciation of the beautiful fully 
justified —I can see you now, in 
my mind’s eye, Isolda, just at the 
time when your second teeth were 
coming, making a pancake, and 
reciting, “Turn, gentle hermit,” 
that I had taken such pains to 
teach you. But “time turns the 
old days to derision ;” behold to 
what you have reduced us! Will 
nothing move you, stern child? 
Here is your poor suffering papa, 
who has done nothing but fuss and 
worrit ever since we sailed out of 
Cowes, like a—poor old darling 
as he is; and here am /, with no- 
thing to eat but some old supplies 
of boiled mutton in tins, an old 
log-book, and the Zaw of Storms, 
belonging to the captain, my sole 
intellectual solace. ‘‘ My heart is 
wasted with my woe,” and so is 
your papa’s. Do you wish, Isolda 
Brownie, to bring Azs gray hairs 
and my famished mind and body 
to a still lower depth?” After much 
shaking of the sham curls, by way 
of adding additional pathos to this 
last remark, and looking pensively 
overboard at the blue depths of 
wave, she continued : 

‘When that “ dark-browed so- 
phist,” that zwo/f, insinuated himself 
with diabolical ingenuity into my 
drawing-room, “with lips depressed 
as he were meek,” bewildering your 
poor young mind with his specious 
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show of friendship, and lavishing 
his lovely presents with Mephisto- 
phelean art upon me, how little did 
I foresee this ruin of hopes, and, 
I might add, of health too — for 
never, never can I hope to over- 
come the effects of this terrible 
cruise—those visits and costly gifts 
would entail upon us! Unhappy 
infant in the eyes of the law, re- 
member the folly of marrying with- 
out a settlement. Pause while 
it is yet time ; remember the suf- 
ferings of earthly love’s many mar- 
tyrs; remember Faust and Mar- 
guerite, Ophelia, Alice or the Mys- 
teries, Queen Guinevere, Medora, 
and a host of others. Think of the 
poor young lady, Miss MacFlite, 
who was next door to us when we 
were living in Wimpole-street, and 
who ran off with a young man from 
Lewis and Allenby’s, and was di- 
vorced a year afterwards, and her 
baby died of small-pox. As for 
Aim—your tyrant that will be, poor 
slave that you are—’ 

‘Now, look here, aunty dear,’ 
interrupts the younger lady, ‘ say 
anything you like disparaging ot 
myself, for I deserve it ; but I can’t 
hear a word said against my old 
pet. I know, of course, what a 
wicked girl I am; but then Ae is so 
good and kind! The way, poor 
darling, he used to sit reading aloud 
to me on the way out, by the hour 
together, and try his best to make 
me comfortable, would have touch- 
ed a heart of stone ; and in all the 
poetry or romance you ever read, 
aunt Barbara, there’s no hero so 
good, and so brave, and so hand- 
some, and with such an affectionate 
heart and beautiful moustache, as 
my own boy.’ 

‘Alas for human weakness! 
Alas for the deep well to be fallen 
through before truth is arrived at ! 
Look at me, feeble child! Every 
one in society knows how I had 
the choice to marry, and with good 
settlement, among two eldest sons 

I 
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of peers, the heir-presumptive to a 
Nova-Scotia baronetcy, a wealthy 
stockbroker with a fortune of mil- 
lions, not to mention numberless 
others ; and yet none of these pro- 
spects of hollow grandeur tempted 
me into breaking the vow formed 
in my girlish days: That until I 
met the realisation of my deau 
idéal of manly perfection, formed 
on a careful perusal of that most 
charming of novels, Sir Charles 
Grandison, I would live, as I have 
lived, devoting myself to art and 
science, and fixing my affections 
on a more secure basis than heart- 
less man. I don’t wish to mention 
names ; but you may yourself, quite 
recently, have seen how many gen- 
tlemen have lavished their atten- 
tions on me, and the maiden reserve 
with which they have in all instances 
been received. Take example, 
dear. Come on board, like a nice 
little duck: “night sinks on the 
sea,” and we'll soon run across to 
Tangiers, where these unnatural 
quarantine laws don’t apply, and 
get something good for dinner, 
dear, and have a nice long talk. 
Your dear papa will be just as at- 
tached to his little Izzy as ever, 
and perhaps may be good enough 
not to insist on your marrying poor 
young Mr. Dove. You shall have 
everything I have to leave, when 
anything happens to poor aunt Bar- 
bara ; excepting the drawing-room 
furniture, which is very shabby, and 
which I promised twenty years ago 
to leave your aunt Mary, who mar- 
ried the curate of Shockleton. Your 
maid is here, and I’ve brought all 
your morning dresses, love, besides 
an unopened box which arrived 
from the dressmaker’s just as we 
were starting. The hollow world 
will never know anything about this 
afflicting business, and we shall be 
so happy, and—O, O! gracious 
me! your papa—he’s—O, he’s, I 
do believe, fainting away, or in a 
fit! Quick ! 
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These last exclamations, follow- 
ing a noise on board which certainly 
suggested the idea of some one fall- 
ing heavily down the companion- 
stairs, were doubtless calculated to 
cause considerable apprehension of 
the calamity they announced. Aunt 
Barbara rushed from the bulwarks, 
and was seen no more. Miss 
Brownie looked very pale, and less 
resolute than before ; while I, as a 
calm spectator, saw that victory in- 
clined to the side of the Weasel. 
My sympathies were all with the 
owner of the telescope, but I felt 
more than ever that my own part 
in the drama must be limited to 
that of friendly neutrality. At this 
moment the yacht’s gig was pushed 
round from her gangway by one of 
her crew, carrying away our boat- 
hook, as it glided between ourselves 
and the stern of the Weasel. One 
of the crew stood in the bows, 
with his arm extended towards my 
charge, who, without seeming to 
allow herself a moment for reflec- 
tion, resting one hand lightly on 
the man’s shoulder, sprang into his 
boat. Her dexterity on the occa- 
sion was of the high order which 
helpless woman finds sometimes 
wherewith to overwhelm the male 
animal, hersupposed natural protec- 
tor, with astonishment, by allowing 
him an insight into the amount of 
effort she is really capable of when 
an impulse causes her to throw off 
the mask of dependence. She is 
carried off rapidly, a prisoner of 
war, towards the gangway of the 
schooner, sobbing hysterically, her 
face buried in the white pocket- 
handkerchief she had so bravely 
flourished when advancing into 
action. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TuHat ‘words are quite inade- 
quate to express our feelings,’ when 
called out by cases of emergency, 
is such a recognised form it can 
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always be safely adhered to. Not 
that I am quite certain words would 
not, if properly managed, be capable 
of great deal more than they are 
generally given credit for, even by 
shy speakers and inexperienced writ- 
ers. But certainly no words that I 
am capable of stringing together can 
reproduce the effect of my sensations 
on seeing the barrier of blue water, 
and still more insurmountable gulf 
of quarantine laws, placed between 
me and the errant damsel whom I 
had undertaken to see safe through 
her difficult interview, and return 
to the hands of her soon-to-be-le- 
gitimate protector, who had trusted 
her to my care. If some distin- 
guished member of the swell-mob 
fraternity could, reproducing the 
feat of Colonel Blood, have left 
my before-quoted imaginary beef- 
eater mourning the appropriation of 
the crown diamond, which he had 
been powerless to prevent as he 
was helpless to avenge, his possible 
state of mind might have been the 
nearest approach to my own. 
From the Weasel’s deck Isolda, 
stopping a moment before going 
below, entreated that I would tell 
her darling (whose telescope must 
at that moment have been a source 
of much misery to him) that he 
would have to wait for her a little 
while longer; but that ‘ nothing, 
nothing, nothing,’ would or could 
or should ever induce her to prove 
faithless to vows which she con- 
sidered sacred as if taken before 
the altar. She begged I would not 
lose a moment in hastening back 
to comfort my bereaved friend, and 
try to cheer him under the terrible 
blow overwhelming them both. It 
was not invigorating to one’s spirits 
to be thus told off to the post of 
confidant to a man in love under 
such circumstances, and to play 
the part of a male ministering angel ; 
but feebly endeavouring to look 
intelligent and equal to the trying 
moment, I steered for shore, as the 
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young lady (after wildly waving 
her handkerchief in every direction 
whence the telescope was most like- 
ly to be pointed) disappeared down 
to her papa, supported by aunt 
Barbara’s encircling arm, that lady 
having come weeping on deck to 
receive her. 

I shall never forget poor Goring’s 
face, as I saw him wildly tearing 
and raving on his way down Main- 
street to meet me. A soldier, in 
the days when flogging was sanc- 
tioned as an encouragement to the 
army, just taken down from the 
triangles ; a lord mayor being told 
to ‘go to the devil’ by an un- 
mannerly prisoner, who objects to 
his sentence of temporary retire- 
ment on prison diet ; or the sole 
survivor from a railway accident, 
may feebly suggest in the expres- 
sion of their faces some approach 
to the look of mingled pain, as- 
tonishment, and stupefaction there 
was on his. He had seen every- 
thing through the telescope, and 
was on his way, he told me, to 
beard the owner of the Weasel on 
his own quarter-deck, and give ‘a 
bit of his mind’ to the conscience- 
less old man, who had so far pre- 
sumed as to work on a daughter’s 
filial feelings as through them to 
compass her abduction from an 
affianced husband. He took so 
high a ground while dilating on 
the incident, that by the time we 
had again returned to the Landport 
and again procured a boat I had 
become lazily convinced that my 
friend was the aggrieved party, and 
Mr. Brownie a wicked old privateer, 
lost to all sense of right or wrong. 

We discovered, as rounding the 
Old Mole we looked out for the 
schooner to steer upon, that her an- 
chorage was vacant, and at last 
made her out, gliding out of the 
bay, every sail set and her nose 
pointing westward. Pursuit being 
utterly hopeless, there was nothing 
for it but to get on shore again, 
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and indulge in more vituperative 
abuse of the unnatural parent, who 
had won the odd trick by so cruelly 
trumping our queen. 

Of course we drove, still armed 
with the telescope, down to Europa 
Point, so as to watch, however help- 
lessly, the yacht’s course; when 
she was lost on the horizon, and not 
till then, could I get Gussy to re- 
member that some hollow cere- 
monies of every-day life—such as 
dinner and dressing for the same— 
had to be gone through. 

The first mess bugle had sounded 
some time when we reached Wind- 
mill Hill; but my intelligent vassal 
O’Day had, on receipt of a hastily 
scribbled note from me, got Gussy’s 
traps up from the hotel, and laid 
out his dressing things ; so that we 
managed to be in time for soup, 
which, with its accompanying glass 
of sherry, had been well earned by 
a day of such unusual emotion and 
exertion. I had unselfishly per- 
suaded my unhappy charge to come 
and live in barracks, so that he 
might be within reach of my cheer- 
ing influence during the remainder 
of his stay, which he determined 
should extend to such time as he 
received intelligence of the yacht’s 
whereabouts, and his lady-love’s 
plans for a future meeting. 

Had we possessed a Bismarckian 
amount of diplomacy, it would 
have been, of course, impossible 
to hide completely from a small 
colony like that of ‘Gib,’ always 
on the look-out for storms in its 
puddle, that some social rules were 
being infringed under their very 
eyes ; and their knowledge that an 
exiled Briton’s legitimate right to 
collect the sweet honey of gossip 
was being tampered with made it- 
self very evident. As we entered 
the dining-room, a conversation, the 
loud tones of which we had over- 
heard before opening the door, was 
brought to a sudden close, and the 
eyes of a white-looking young en- 
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sign seemed in danger of starting 
out and dropping into his soup- 
plate, so well did he improve the 
occasion by taking a good stare. 
Soon, however, set in the usual 
talk of soldiers at food, every one 
adding his mite to the treasury of 
local gossip. One man said he had 
seen on the beach that day, for the 
first time since arriving at Gibral- 
tar, an interesting case of husband 
and wife riding together #éte-d-téte ; 
while another mentioned having 
noticed there several more common 
cases, where riding parties were 
composed of wrong assortments of 
married people going out in gangs 
towards San Roque. 

That remarkable sham, a mili- 
tary mess dinner (in many cases 
such a mere caricature both of com- 
fort and cookery), though dreary 
enough as a continuance, if taken 
by small instalments, is amusingly 
replete with humorous elements. 
It is very cheering to observe the 
youthful appetite, fresh from the 
delights of cookery as understood 
at schools and in most middle-class 
circles, put on a sham air of d/asé 
connoisseurship, and Ensign Pod- 
kins criticising the entrées with an 
acumen scarcely to be expected 
from one of those ten young Pod- 
kinses one knows it was a struggle 
to feed in the quiet country parson- 
age, from whose walls he joined his 
regiment direct. 

The sham air of worldly experi- 
ence and knowledge of ‘life’ in 
large cities, with which gray-haired 
Major O’Horker seeks to disguise 
the experience of a lifetime spent 
in the out-of-the-way places of the 
globe—from Aden to Alderney— 
whither the vicissitudes of a mili- 
tary career have taken him—that 
would be really rather interesting if 
if he would retail them, but which 
he would die rather than recount 
— is suggestive of how a long 
course of soldiering may some- 
times be a rather brain-softening 
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process. The horsey lieutenant, 
who prophesies darkly concerning 
his one screw’s performances at the 
next garrison meeting, and quotes 
largely from sporting magazines 
and newspapers in short jerky sen- 
tences, to the admiration of other 
red-jacketed youths. The ‘chaffy’ 
man, Captain Duffer, who, in a 
loud tone of voice from one end of 
the long table, commences a dia- 
logue with Captain Bluffer at the 
other end, of which the point seems 
to consist in a mutual blackening 
of character with reference to their 
dark dealings with the fair sex. 

‘Ah, I twigged you, sly dog— 
thought no one was there to split, 
eh? What about that girl in the 
yellow shawl and blue bonnet I 
saw you sneaking about after down 
in the town ?” 

Here the mild - looking officer 
addressed puts on a look of Me- 
phistophelean guile, which min- 
gles oddly enough with his girlish 
blushes, and seeks to act up to the 
part of demoniacal wickedness as- 
signed to him, however much con- 
scious that no thus gaily-dressed 
damsel even attracted his passing 
notice in his harmless afternoon's 
‘constitutional ? but he knows it 
is proper to look the debauchee as 
well as his honest face will admit 
of, and then taunt in his turn the 
‘chaffy’ captain on his own suppo- 
sititious villanies. 

There is more ‘goody - goody’ 
goodness, I am disposed to think, 
among those military Don Juans 
than among many dark-coated and 
scripture-quoting gentlemen of ci- 
vilian life, who point at them the 
finger of scorn. 

After dinner I fell asleep over a 
newspaper ; and on waking up at 
about twelve o'clock, feeling a little 
ashamed at having left my friend 
alone in his misery, I wandered in 
search, and found him in the bil- 
liard-room, deep in a game of pool, 
having taken several ‘lives,’ and 
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cheerful accordingly. A bottle of 
champagne and winning a game of 
billiards are not bad solace when 
the masculine heart ‘is oppressed 
with care.’ Poor Izzy might be sea- 
sick on board the yacht, or listen- 
ing to paternal jobations, or having 
a good cry alone on deck in the 
moonlight ; but thinking there was 
no danger of her lover losing his 
night’s rest, and glad to find that 
he bore his loss so lightly, I re- 
tired ‘to the solitude’ of my bar- 
rack-room, feeling easier in my 
mind, and not so much alarmed at 
the position of confidant that I had 
been let in for. 

Next morning, as usual in manly 
nature, poor Gussy was more ‘down 
on his luck,’ and consequently a 
little heavy on hand; but there 
were the ‘lions’ of the Rock to be 
done, and the anticipation of a pic- 
nic to the cork wood ; sotime passed 
on not unpleasantly. He soon 
became a popular character, and 
rather a hero, as his history became 
gradually known among my brother- 
officers, to whom he took at last to 
confiding his troubles, finding sym- 
pathising spirits among them. 

After a week or so, no letter 
having arrived, my friend began to 
display signs of uneasiness. He 
was a little bored by our slow life, 
and railed hard against fate, luck, 
and everything but his own man- 
agement of his love-affairs, as people 
generally do under circumstances 
of failure. Poor little Isolda too 
came in for some blame, although 
he really and sincerely loved her, 
as she well deserved. But we men 
are rarely otherwise than petulant 
under mental or physical ailments, 
being given to talk with injustice, 
and trusting to our impatience be- 
ing looked over, owing to the al- 
lowances usually made for invalids. 

I did my best to listen patiently, 
and, when called upon for an opi- 
nion as to the probable issue of 
events, to give it favourably. 
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O’Day’s ministration was, how- 
ever, the most successful of any in 
cheering the deserted lover's spi- 
rits ; and his anecdotes, all having 
a moral inculcating resignation, are 
worthy of being transcribed. Him- 
self a lover, and preparing already 
for a second marriage, he insinu- 
ated that should he be once more 
bereaved of an affectionate wife, he 
would find consolation in the well- 
known fact, that there was as good 
fish in the ‘say’ as ever came out of 
it,and such other similar quotations, 
respectable from their antiquity. 

One morning at an unearthly 
hour, as I was dressing for another 
twenty-four hours on guard, and la- 
menting my lot in that duties came 
round so quickly, Gussyrushed fran- 
tically into my room in a state of 
much dishabille, waving a letter, 
and hurrahing so vociferously that 
my dog was taken with a barking fit, 
from which he did not recover till a 
mild kick had been administered. 

The dark cloud had passed away, 
and its ‘silver lining’ become at 
last apparent. Here is the letter: 


‘Yacht Weasel, Lisbon. 
‘DARLING OLD Boy, — Come 
quickly. Pip, after much entreaty, 
and my having cried my eyes out, 
has given in. Neither he nor aunty 
will disinherit us (I believe we may 
even have the drawing-room furni- 
ture) ; and what is better, we may 
be married and “ done for,” as you 
call it, whenever we like. Don’t 
be too sure that zow J shall not 
change my mind; and serve you 
right, you silly old dear, for letting 
me go. However, come and see; 
perhaps I may give you another 

chance.—Ever your own fond 

‘Izzy. 
‘P.S.—They say it’s all on ac- 
count of that dear quarantine, and 
that after our running about Gib- 
raltar together so disgracefully (de- 
lightfully?) we must get married, or 

Mrs. Grundy would be shocked. 


‘P.P.S.—Pip wasn’t ill a bit ; he 
had only tumbled downstairs, poor 
dear. It was all aunty’s cunning to 
get me on board. She’s to have 
the maroon satin done up and 
trimmed with white for our wedding.’ 

Of course nothing could be more 
satisfactory, and I was very glad ; 
but as I marched at the head of 
my ‘ plump’ of rifles down the hill, 
leaving my lucky friend hastening 
his packing to catch the steamer 
for Cadiz, whence he would again 
embark for Lisbon, I am afraid I 
did not feel so happy as a confi- 
dant to successful love ought to 
have done. 

Is it that as poor human nature 
finds something not unpleasing in 
the misfortunes of friends, it also 
does not hail their successes with 
the proper amount of ecstasy? 
I don’t attempt to justify, and 
merely state the disgraceful fact, 
that I was not placid as usual 
that morning in my demeanour to- 
wards sentries and sergeants. I 
think, however, the slight touch of 
envy had passed away by the time 
Gussy came to the main guard for 
a final stirrup-cup, and that my 
congratulations attained the true 
ring of sincerity. 

‘Good-bye, old man,’ he said, 
heartily squeezing both my hands. 
‘You have acted like a brick. Re- 
member in your own troubles that 
it’s an ill wind which blows no- 
body good. If it hadn’t been for 
croup or scarlatina at Southamp- 
ton, and John Spaniard’s bright 
idea of putting you all in quaran- 
tine at Gib, I should not have been 
as happy as I am now, nor Izzy 
have been won by a fluke.’ 

An outside car was waiting un- 
der the pepper-trees in the square, 
and he disappeared on it with much 
hand-waving, looking as happy as 
a ‘sandboy’—that fortunate and 
mysterious being, of whom happi- 
ness appears by tradition to have 
ever been the normal condition. 
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Wiruin the last few years that 
section of society which arro- 
gates to itself exclusively the title 
of ‘evangelical’ has instituted a 
species of social entertainment 
which is supposed to be at once 
both pious and festive. This en- 
tertainment is designated by the 
polite as an ‘evangelical drawing- 
room,’ and by the more profane as 
a ‘talkee-talkee.’ Viewed from an 
economical point of view, the insti- 
tution is one certainly worthy of en- 
couragement. It is fifty times cheap- 
er than a ball, twenty times cheaper 
than a dinner, more comprehensive 
and a better return for hospitality 
than an ordinary humdrum drum, 
and very much cheaper and infinite- 
ly less troublesome than a break- 
fast. Its appointments are not 
numerous, nor does it call upon the 
giver to be lavish in her arrange- 
ments. Indeed if the great object 
of society be the maximum coilec- 
tion of people with the minimum 
outlay of expenditure, evangelical 
conversaziones are most unques- 
tionably asuccess. The recipe for 
their composition is very simple, 
and were it not for fashion, could 
be carried out byall. The plan to 
adopt is this: arrange the furniture 
of your drawing-room in such a 
manner as to accommodate (I use 
the word in its social sense, and we 
all know what that means—the 
greatest discomfort of the greatest 
number) more visitors than your 
rooms possibly can contain. Then 
on a table placed in the centre of, 
orat the most conspicuous spot in, 
your sa/on put a decanter of water 
and a tumbler (if money is no ob- 
ject, two decanters are better), and 


perhaps a hymn-book and a large 
Bible. Surround this table with as 
many cane chairs as you expect 
gentlemen to ‘ take part in the pro- 
ceedings’—bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that should one of these gen- 
tlemen be a bishop and a lord of 
Parliament, to let him have a roomy 
dining-room chair ; for colonial and 
disestablished bishops, unless me- 
tropolitans, you need make no dif- 
ference. Issue cards at least a week 
beforehand, stating the object of 
your conversazione, and whom you 
have obtained to preside on the in- 
teresting occasion. Your card of 
invitation must be after this kind : 


‘Lady Platey Tude requests the 
pleasure of at a conversazione 
on Friday, the 14th of July. The 
Bishop of Bantam will give some 
account of the mission work in 
Cochin China. Various other gen- 
tlemen will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Teaand coffee. Eight 
o'clock.’ 


And with regard to the choice 
of a chairman you must be some- 


what careful. As the success of an 
opera depends upon its frima 
donna, of a play upon its actors, of 
a dinner upon your cook, so much 
of the success of an evangelical 
drawing-room will be due to the 
chairman whowill preside and ‘open 
the proceedings.’ If you get an 
ordinary social nobody, people will 
not come till supper time; and if 
you object to the frivolity (which 
means the expense) of suppers, peo- 
ple will not come at all. Tea and 
coffee fer se are hardly considered 
sufficient inducements for society 
to dress and go out—those the 
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veriest social pauper can command 
at home. But a good fervid rous- 
ing bishop (Irish ones with a strong 
brogue were very popular last sea- 
son), or a dean who writes poetry, 
or even an ex-colonial archdeacon 
who has a reputation for ‘ praying 
beautifully,’ will always draw. Such 
people are not so difficult to obtain 
as you may imagine. Man is indeed 
a vain creature, and the evangeli- 
cal man is not always an exception 
to the rule. He likes to be adored 
by the women, to hear their appre- 
ciative laughter at his jokes, their 
sympathising sighs at his pathetic 
appeals, to be asked to expound at 
their work parties, and always to be 
looked up to, féted, and made much 
of. Women of wealth or birth (and 
the leaders of evangelical fashion, 
like those of mundane fashion, are 
always either the one or the other) 
seldom appeal in vain to a po- 
pular bishop or evangelist to take 
the chair at their domestic meet- 
ings. Next to the importance of 
obtaining a good chairman is of 
course ‘the cause’ you intend ad- 
vocating. But upon that point 
there is but little difficulty. The 
only thing you have to avoid is the 
poverty at your gates, and all other 
subjects will be as fishes to the 
evangelical net. You can have 
your choice whether it shall be 
the conversion of the Roman 
Catholics, the promotion of female 
education in the East, the efforts 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
the publications of the Tract So- 
ciety, the distributions of the Bible 
Society, or anything else you like, 
as long as it relates to the doing 
evangelical good—abroad. But is 
it reasonable to expect people who 
take an interest in missions to the 
remotest corners of the globe, and 
who weep over the benighted hea- 
then and the ignorant savage, to 
trouble themselves about such very 
unromantic subjects as the poverty, 
heathenism, and ignorance in the 
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eastern districts of our metropolis ? 
Distance certainly lends enchant- 
ment to the evangelical view. 

The ‘ cause’ having been decided 
upon, the next step is to get a mis- 
sionary. Now mission work af- 
fords employment for two classes 
of people. The one class, men 
who at the sacrifice of every com- 
fort, and often of life, zealously de- 
vote their talents and energies to 
the splendid cause of promoting 
Christianity and civilisation. Such 
men are deeply earnest in purpose, 
single of mind, and utterly devoid 
of that hypocrisy so common in 
the so-called religious world, which 
tries to make both social and pecu- 
niary capital out of its pretensions 
to piety. Beyond the district of 
their labours the name of these men 
is often unknown ; they seldom re- 
visit their native land; the reports 
of their proceedings rarely go be- 
yond the doors of their respective 
societies, for their authors are in- 
different to the applause of the 
reading world, and only occasion- 
ally publish their missionary re- 
sults or experiences. Their life is 
real and earnest, and they are con- 
tent to pass it away from the haunts 
of men, buoyed up alone by the 
hopes of an eternal reward. Such 
men are the Bayards of religion, 
sans cant ef sans hypocrisy. 

The other class is different. Un- 
like the Bayards, it is not always 
composed of gentlemen or scholars. 
Many of its members, if not sprung 
from quite the lower classes, often 
educe their origin from no higher 
source than the lowest strata of the 
middle classes. Mission work to 
such men is promotion. Its social 
position is infinitely preferable to 
that of a superior artisan, mechanic, 
or petty tradesman. Nor are its 
mundane prospects to men of that 
class contemptible. The missionary 
Bayard is generally a clergyman, 
who at once undertakes his labours 
at the highest salary that mission 
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work offers—three hundred a year. 
In all probability, instead of gaining 
by the exchange, he loses: but 
pecuniary loss to such a man is 
immaterial; he labours for some- 
thing higher than for silver or for 
gold. To my friend of the other 
class it is not so. He certainly 
gains by the exchange. He begins 
life on some seventy or eighty 
pounds a year—a curate’s stipend, 
in fact. Though not a clergyman, 
he assumes a garb and style almost 
ecclesiastical. He only wants the 
title of Reverend and the white tie 
to be a full-blown parson. His 
coat is long and decidedly clerical 
in its cut ; his waistcoat is also long 
and buttoned up to the throat; and 
he is always scrupulously dressed 
in black. Were it not for some- 
thing untidy—may I say dirty ?— 
in his appearance, he could pass, 
and even has done, for what he 
calls a minister. At present he is, 
as it were, a non-commissioned 
officer in the Church ; but nothing 
prevents him from obtaining his 
commission as an ordained priest. 
He goes to his distant colony; he 
places himself prominently in the 
front ; he has that glib eloquence, 
that cacoethes loguendi, which men 
of his class are so frequently endow- 
ed with ; his bishop wants clergy ; 
university men are chary of coming 
out ; faute de mieux, he takes our 
friend in hand and ordains him. 
Le voila pritre! And such is not 
unusually the career of many a mis- 
sionary who hasrisen fromthe ranks, 
During this time his salary has been 
steadily rising from 80/. to 200/., with 
additional premiums on paternity by 
the annual increase of 10/. for every 
infant borne him by the partner of 
his joys. But now that he is an 
ordained clergyman and by social 
position a gentleman, what is to 
prevent him receiving the proper 
salary of 300/. a year, and from 
being placed on the staff of his 
society as a regular missionary in- 
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stead of an ‘assistant in the mis- 
sion’? He applies to his society, 
and his request is granted. He 
now returns to England, scours the 
country, preaching everywhere for 
his society, speaks on platforms 
about his interesting labours, and 
perhaps writes a book on the his- 
tory and religion of the country he 
has been employed in. 

Such is the man who loves to take 
part in the proceedings at evangeli- 
cal conversaziones. He delights in 
hearing himself talk ; and he talks 
by no means badly. His ‘ few words 
on this interesting occasion’ are very 
often many ; but then his details 
are interspersed with interesting 
anecdotes, with sensational conver- 
sions, and with the perils by land 
and perils by sea that he has en- 
countered for the spread of ‘the 
cause.’ It is for that object he 
has ‘given up all,’ he often says. 
Now what has he given up? The 
missionary Bayard in nine cases out 
of ten has given up all. He quits 
perhaps a refined circle of friends ; 
he resigns a fellowship; he loses 
much both socially and pecuniarily ; 
but what has his missionary bro- 
ther given up? Has he not, on the 
contrary, gained every way? With- 
out the trouble and expense of a 
university education he is a clergy- 
man ; his position admits him among 
the society of those whom other- 
wise he could never expect to meet; 
he receives an income which many 
of his brethren who are rectors and 
vicars cannot command ; and, un- 
like them, he has no calls upon 
his purse. If he dies, his wife re- 
ceives a pension. What has he 
given up? Nothing. What has he 
gained? Everything. And for gain- 
ing what he does do we blame him? 
On the contrary, we respect him as 
a successful man. He has taken 
to missionary work as another man 
takes to a trade or profession ; and 
he has made it pay. He is a suc- 
cess—not a martyr. But when he 
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talks about having sacrificed his 
‘all to devote himself to a sphere 
of usefulness,’ he loses our claim to 
respect. He is not then a Bayard, 
but a Tartuffe. 

Now in obtaining the services 
of such gentlemen for a conversa- 
zione (and far be it from us to re- 
gard them as the common type of 
missionary labourers ; but still such 
men doexist), there is not the slight- 
est difficulty. They are onlytoo glad 
to present themselves beforesuch an 
audience, to make broad their phy- 
lacteries, and to be heard of men— 
and women. Nor does it require 
much social diplomacy to make 
their acquaintance. A great part 
of the machinery of the evangelical 
world is conducted by women: it is 
the women who have work-parties 
at their homes for the clothing of 
the children at the different mis- 
sions; who are on various commit- 
tees for the improvement and civili- 
sation of distant benighted females ; 
who very often monopolise the 
services of a staff of missionaries 
whom they especially employ ; who 
have baskets full of nicknacks 
on the settees of their sa/ons, which 
they sell to poor unprotected morn- 
ing callers for the good of the 
cause that they especially advocate ; 
who are district-visitors, Sunday- 
school teachers, &c. ; and in short, 
in the religious as in the mundane 
world, if a man has only the women 
on his side, he soon finds out that 
man’s opposition is powerless to 
hurt him. Hence it follows that if 
you are in any way entitled to give 
a conversazione, your position will 
render it very easy either directly 
or indirectly to invite, say, a couple 
of missionaries who are home on 
furlough to give you ‘some inter- 
esting information.’ 

To complete the list of those 
who are to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, you require one or two 
professional men of eminent piety ; 
which means that kind of piety not 
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given to hide its light under a 
bushel, and which knows to anicety 
what both its right hand and its 
left hand do. A banker who is 
supposed to be as safe in this world 
as in the next, a distinguished law- 
yer who lectures to young men, a 
merchant who takes every oppor- 
tunity of riding his pious hobbies 
before the House of Commons, or 
the like, are always excellent sup- 
porters on such anoccasion. The 
evangelical world loves to intrench 
itself in complete isolation from its 
wicked neighbour the mundane 
world, as it is very proper that it 
should do. It is rigidly exclusive 
in its dealings, and wishes to have 
nothing in common with what is 
patronised by the gay and frivolous. 
It banks with a pious banker, puts 
out its tongue and has its pulse 
felt by a pious doctor, gets its wine 
from a wine merchant whose prin- 
ciples are as sound as his liquor, 
is clothed by pious tailors and 
milliners ; and in fact, endeavours 
to encourage only those who com- 
bine the good things of this world 
with zealous pretensions for those 
of the next. So farthis isadmirable; 
but unfortunately it tends to the 
creation of an organised hypocrisy 
among many of our tradespeople, 
who see it is to their interest to 
‘go in for religion,’ though they are 
often as much removed from its 
real influence as the devil himself. 
3ut the evangelical world does not 
very closely analyse the feelings 
and motives of its followers ; it is 
content with external appearances. 
If its tradespeople observe strictly 
the Sabbath, contribute to one or 
two of the great societies, have a 
few tracts in their shops, and in 
their advertisements show now and 
then by their phraseology that 
though tradespeople they are also 
the Lord’s people—if they do this, 
all is well. 

The list of actors who are to take 
part in the evening’s entertainment 
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now being complete, let us proceed 
to the manner in which that en- 
tertainment is to be conducted. 
Though the Low-Church world are 
as a rule given to care more for the 
body than for raiment—for their 
dinners are generally as well-dress- 
ed as their guests are ill-dressed 

yet conventionality demands that 
those who ‘assist’ at these evening 
receptions should be ex (/oilette. 
Young ladies fresh from the country, 
and who imagine that theyare going 
to a kind of prayer-meeting, have 
attended these conversaziones in 
quiet ‘stayat home’ kind of dresses ; 
but they never repeat the offence : 
the sight of the various gay cos- 
tumes, the black velvet and point 
lace of the dowagers, the mun- 
dane-looking silks and grenadines 
worn by the younger ladies, cut in 
the latest approved style of décolletée 
fashion, show these innocent rustics 
that their high dresses and absence 
of flowers and flounces are on such 
occasions not de rigueur. 

‘To the mind inexperienced in 
the ways of the evangelical world, 
the first impressions of a ‘talkee- 
talkee’ are that it is a species of en- 
tertainment by no means lacking in 
festivity and gaiety. At the first 
blush the thing looks like an ordi- 
nary ‘at home,’ and in some houses 
like a ball. A crowd of gaily-dress- 
ed chattering women are throng- 
ing up the staircases; the rooms 
are brilliantly lighted; and as you 
ascend the well- decorated stairs 
full of ferns and flowers, you can 
see through the half-open dining- 
room door a most perfectly - ap- 
pointed souper a la Russe. The 
conservatory on the landing is lit 
up with Chinese lamps, and the 
majolica seats beneath wide-spread- 
ing Wellingtonias or Australian 
ferns are more suggestive of flirt- 
ing than botany. On the landing 
in front of the drawing-room a few 
young men, whose interest it is to 
remain within the evangelical pale, 
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are standing together talking to one 
another in hushed accents about 
their book for the Derby, or what 
they lost at Hurlingham, or about 
the latest scandal that club gossip 
has evolved out of its vivid and 
malicious imagination. They are 
there because their father is a dis- 
tinguished evangelical bishop, or 
judge, or banker, or lawyer, or naval 
or military man, and they ‘ wantto 
please the governor,’ as they say, 
which means they want their father 
to pay their debts. When the per- 
formance begins, you will see these 
young men, after having shown 
themselves to the host and hostess, 
and having exchanged some small 
conversational coin with their dif- 
ferent friends, quietly sneak out of 
the room, creep downstairs, and 
go out and have a cigarette in the 
square, and then return in time for 
supper. 

On entering the drawing-room, 
the mundane mind is calculated to 
feel puzzled. The arrangements of 
the sa/on are certainly not those 
which conventionality demands and 
expects to see at an ordinary recep- 
tion. Whatthe deuce isgoingtotake 
place? At first, from the appear- 
ance of the rows of chairs ranged 
in long lines across the rooms, you 
think that there is going to be a 
concert ; but then, on farther exa- 
mination, you see an absence of 
anything like an orchestra, even 
the piano is not visible. Certainly 
not a concert. Private theatricals ? 
But though the inner room would 
make a capital stage, yet it is also 
crowded with chairs, so that so- 
lution of the question has to be 
abandoned. Ah, at last you have 
it! The room is arranged to receive 
an attentive audience, in its centre 
a table covered with green baize ; 
some one—perhaps Frikell or An- 
derson—is going to conjure ! Odd 
thing to ask people at this time of 
the year to see a mountebank ; and 
you think if you had known that 
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‘hanky-panky’ tricks were to be 
exhibited, you would have let your 
young brother come in your place. 
Lady Platey Tude, who is talking 
to an elderly clergyman, catches 
your eye ; you bow: her ladyship 
comes and greets you. 

‘So very glad to see you, Mr. 
Smythe ; you have never been here 
before, have you? But I am sure 
you will not regret having come ; it 
will be very interesting.’ 

‘Whom have you got to per- 
form, Lady Platey ?’ you ask inno- 
cently. ‘Is it Anderson?’ 

*O no; I tried very hard to get 
Bishop Anderson, but he was en- 
gaged for Mrs. Shimmer’s work- 
party to-night; but the Bishop of 
Bantam is coming— O, how do 
you do, Mrs. Lyte—quite well ? 
And Lady Platey leaves you to greet 
a prominent leader of the evan- 
gelical world. 

The impression on your mind is 
still perplexity, and you sit down 
on the cane chair wondering why 
conjurors should assume an epis- 
copal title, and whether Bantam is 
the fellow who does the egg-trick. 
Your doubts, however, are soon 
dispelled. The rooms have been 
rapidly filling with set after set of 
gaily-dressed people, who take their 
places on the different rout-seats, 
and chat together about the Park, 
the last oratorio at the Albert Hall, 
the féte in the Horticultural Gar- 
dens, dinners and dresses, and the 
like, just as those who belong to 
the naughty wicked world. Young 
men are gaily laughing with pretty 
girls, and perhaps are making sar- 
castic comments on the proceed- 
ings of the evening, which are met 
with a kind of shocked smile—the 
smile predominating—on the part 
of the young ladies. Elderly men 
are herding with elderly men, and 
talking politics, the state of the 
money-market, what to buy and 
what to sell, and other matters be- 
longing to the sublunary sphere 
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which interest them. The green- 
baize table is surrounded by gen- 
tlemen, who look at each other 
gravely, andalmostjealously ; andat 
the head of the table is the Bishop 
of Bantam, who is talking to Lady 
Platey seated near him. Suddenly 
the Bishop ceases talking, and clears 
his throat in a loud and almost 
Teutonic manner. The effect is 
magical. Lady Platey stops smil- 
ing, folds her well-shaped arms 
across her waist, looks down on 
the floor, and plays with her fan. 
The elderly gentlemen seat them- 
selves solemnly beside the ladies 
of their party, and look as resigned 
as they do in church just before 
the sermon. The ladies sit up in 
their chairs in a grave and decor- 
ous manner, and look at the gen- 
tlemen round the table, or smell 
their cleaned gloves, or regard with 
vexation their cheap ones that have 
split at the thumb. The young 
men put their opera-hats under 
their arms, and edge off towards 
the door. Silence reigns around. 
And now the Bishop gets up and 
says that he will commence the 
proceedings with a few words of 
prayer ; and then, with one accord, 
the gaily-dressed audience that a 
minute before has been talking 
about frivolities, scandal, or poli- 
tical and commercial speculations, 
solemnly kneels down, its heart 
supposed to be directed to the 
other and better world, whilst its 
thoughts and aspirations are satu- 
rated with this. The backs of the 
congregation all turned, the young 
men sneak downstairs. 

A hymn now follows the few 
words, and then the Bishop of 
Bantam opens the proceedings. 
He discourses in eloquent language 
upon the country over which his 
episcopal jurisdiction extends, and 
upon the habits, industry, and re- 
ligious ignorance of the Cochin- 
Chinese. He intersperses his ac- 
count with anecdotes not very amus- 
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ing, but which make people who are 
bored laugh. And he winds up 
with an earnest appeal for funds. 
To him succeeds the pious banker, 
who has coached up his little 
speech about ‘ our fellow-creatures, 
the distant Cochin-Chinese,’ from 
an encyclopedia and a book of 
travels ; and knowing that his firm 
is to receive all funds subscribed 
for the cause, most cordially sup- 
ports and seconds the appeal of 
‘his dear brother the Bishop of 
Bantam.’ Piety and Plutus is a 
junction very dear to the evangeli- 
cal mind. And now arrives the 
turn of a missionary who has per- 
hapsrisen from theranks. Hebegins 
modestly and almost falteringly, as 
becomes a ‘’umble worker in the 
vineyard’ speaking before a fa- 
shionable London audience. But 
as he proceeds he warms with his 
subject, as becomes a man ‘zeal- 
ous in the cause.’ He gesticulates ; 
he almost roars out his words, fre- 
quently dropping his /’s ; his face 
makes one almost involuntarily 
perspire to look atit. He tells you 
how he will interest you in his 
mission work over and over again, 
but he seldom does interest you : 
allyou wish is that he would sit down 
and be quiet ; and not unfrequently 
some kind friend pulls his coat- 
tails and tells him ‘ that, as others 
have to follow him, would he mind 
drawing his interesting remarks to 
a conclusion? which is the evan- 
gelical way for shutting him up. 
But of the two, a missionary of 
this kind is far better than our 
friend Tartuffe. He may be vulgar, 
not very well educated, common in 
his appearance; but, on the whole, 
he is an earnest unworldly man, 
and one with whom, if you talk 
quietly, you can obtain no little 
amount of good and of instruction. 
But when the missionary Tartuffe 
gets up to speak, it is very differ- 
ent. He has returned home for 
the benefit of his health, though 
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there is nothing the matter with 
him ; but he wants to publish his 
book, or to marry a rich wife, or 
something of the kind, and ill- 
health is a capital excuse—makes 
him a kind of martyr for the cause. 
He speaks not so much of the Co- 
chin-Chinese as of himself; and the 
impression left on the minds of his 
hearers when he concludes is, that 
his life is spent in the most ardu- 
ous labour, amid every obstacle of 
climate, physical danger, and dis- 
ease, and that his desire for mission 
work has only been gratified at the 
sacrifice of his worldly position. 
We have endeavoured to show what 
is the exact sacrifice that he has 
made. 

The evangelical conversazione 
lasts about an hour and a half, 
and closes with a hymn and a col- 
lection. To the religious aspect 
of the evening now succeeds the 
social. Hardly have the last strains 
of the doxology died away when 
again mundane conversation takes 
the place of what was a little time 
ago a solemn drawing-room ser- 
vice. The young men return to 
their places, and begin to flirt with 
the quondam praying damsels, and 
like a transformation-scene every- 
thing is changed; and everybody 
by their merry smile, gay laughter, 
and agreeable talk seems delighted 
that the change has occurred. An 
excellent supper—better than many 
ball-suppers—very often closes this 
odd mixture of religion and festi- 
vity. 

And now a few remarks in con- 
clusion. It may be said that our 
object in writing this article is to 
throw ridicule upon the evangeli- 
cal world. It has no such ob- 
ject. We have only endeavoured 
to describe a peculiar mixture of 
piety and fashion now very pre- 
valent among certain self-called 
‘ good’ people, and which, in our 
eyes, is inconsistent and in bad 
taste. The holding of evangelical 
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drawing-rooms is not a custom 
either universally approved of or 
followed by the Low-Church reli- 
gious world. We know many whose 
views are essentially what is termed 
evangelical who disapprove of them 
as much as we ourselves do. The 
truth is, that the evangelical world 
is divided into two distinct sets, 
the logical and the illogical. Of 
the former, however much any one 
may disagree with some of its opi- 
nions, it is impossible but to speak 
in terms of the sincerest respect and 
esteem ofits zealous devotion, warm- 
hearted earnestness, and _ single- 
minded piety. It has been our lot to 
meet many of the evangelical party 
whose talents and virtues would 
appear prominent even among the 
most refined and best cultured. It 
is a grievous mistake tosuppose that 
the Low Church party are less de- 
ficient in education, less well-bred, 
more selfish and scheming than 
their brethren either in the High or 
Broad Church sections of the An- 
glican Establishment. The Low 
Church party can boast of divines 
to the full as distinguished in scho- 
larship and erudition as any among 
those who differ from their way of 
thinking ; and as for breeding, why, 
pollallthegreat families in England, 
and you will find that most of their 
members are warm supporters of 
evangelical principles. ‘The evan- 
gelicals are the Whigs of the reli- 
gious world. 

But whilst we have the highest 
regard for those who constitute the 
logical section of the Low-Church 
party—that section which adheres 
strictly to the letter of their law, 
and which does not seek to make 
the most of both worlds—we en- 
tertain precisely the opposite for 
the illogical. And it is to the illo- 
gical that we intend our remarks to 
apply. We can understand and 
respect those who are in the world 
yet not of it; but we can neither 
understand nor respect those who 
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pretend to be superior to their 
neighbours, whilst grounding their 
superiority upon a distinction with- 
out a difference. My friend Lady 
Platey Tude, and all her followers, 
most strongly reprobate the perusal 
of works of fiction—such perusal in 
their eyes is idle, frivolous, un- 
improving, and a waste of time. 
Analyse this objection for a mo- 
ment, and see what it comes to. 
Lady Platey and those like her 
will most certainly not read a 
worldly three-volume novel from 
Mudie’s—such a proceeding would 
of course be wrong; but let that 
same worldly novel appear in the 
pages of a so-called religious maga- 
zine, and it will be read with avidity 
—and read on Sundays. Of the 
half-dozen religious magazines, 
whose circulation is enormous 
among ‘good people,’ there is not 
one which has not at least ove 
novel written by some well-known 
mundane novelist among its ar- 
ticles. And it is no secret that the 
circulation of such magazines with- 
out a work of fiction in their pages 
would be the very reverse of pro- 
fitable. Lady Platey never reads 
a three-volume novel; but when 
such a novel is published in one 
volume, she at once procures it. 
It is not then a novel, but a 
story ! 

Again, Lady Platey strongly dis- 
approves of the opera and theatres, 
because she does ‘ not think it right 
to encourage a class of people who 
ought not to be encouraged.’ There 
is something offensive in her phrase 
‘a class of people, and she means 
it to be offensive. But when some 
of ‘this class of people who ought 
not to be encouraged’ either sing 
in an oratorio at Exeter Hall or the 
Albert Hall, or at a Saturday after- 
noon concert at the Crystal Palace, 
Lady Platey is among the first to 
take stalls. Indeed the crowd of 
good people and notably clergy- 
men who flock to all pleasures 
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which are considered legitimate, 
makes the cynic think how such 
pious folk must long for a// plea- 
sures to be legitimate. And again, 
when one from ‘this class of people’ 
marries a singer or an actor, and 
retires from the stage to give ‘ en- 
tertainments,’ who patronise such 
places more than the illogical self- 
styled saint? What distinctions con- 
science makes with some people ! 
To enumerate, however, the va- 
rious subtle distinctions which the 
illogicals draw respecting lawful 
and unlawful amusements is foreign 
to our purpose. We cannot enter 
into such delicate topics—they are 
beyond us. It is only the well- 
trained evangelical eye that can 
see when whist is merely a game, 
and when it is the heinous amuse- 
ment of ‘card - playing ; when a 
dance becomes a sinful ball, and 
when a ball becomes an innocent 
dance ; when private theatricals be- 
come onlycharades, and when char- 
ades become wicked theatricals ; 
when dinners are very worldly, and 
when they are only acts of hospi- 
tality ; when picnics, croquet parties, 
fancy bazaars, breakfasts, garden 
parties, and the like are to be in- 
dulged in and when avoided. For 
our part, all we see is, that these il- 
logicals, though pretending to benot 
of the world, and holding themselves 
aloof from its pleasures, manage 
notwithstanding, with nolittle social 
dexterity, to enjoy quite as much 
as their wicked neighbours. The 
logical evangelical acts differently, 
and claims our respect. He dis- 
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approves of the parade and unsea- 
sonable mixture of the conversa- 
zione now in vogue. When he goes 
to a meeting, he goes to a meeting ; 
and when he goes to an ‘ At Home,’ 
he goes to an ‘ At Home’—he does 
not care to combine the two. 
When he reads a novel, he reads a 
novel, whether it be in one volume 
or in three; if he disapproves of 
works of fiction, he equally disap- 
proves of them even though they 
appear in the pages of a religi- 
ous magazine. He makes no ab- 
surd distinction. A thing is either 
right or wrong : if it is right, he does 
it; if he thinks it wrong, he makes 
no compromise about the matter, 
but shuns it. He may be narrow- 
minded or bigoted, but at least he 
is not like my Lady Platey Tude— 
a worldling, who assumes for the 
sake of respectability the mask of 
religion, and exhibits by every 
thought, word, and deed the hol- 
lowness and inconsistency of such 
pretensions. But we English, if 
not very virtuous, are at least most 
highly respectable. And as long as 
respectability carries the immense 
weight that it does amongst us, so 
long will there be solicitors who 
take to a Brummagem piety as an 
introduction to clients, bankers 
who take to it to increase their de- 
posits, lawyers who take to it to 
curry favour with constituencies, 
tradesmen who take to it to get 
into society, and fashionable wo- 
men who love to exhibit it by the 
holding of — Evangelical Drawing- 
rooms. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS, 
A CONTRAST IN CATULLUS. 


I. 
AT HIS BROTHER’S TOMB. 
‘In perpetuum, frater, ave atgue vale! 
O’ER many a land, o’er many a wave, 
I journey to this silent spot, 


And, brother, though thou hearest not, 
Breathe prayers o’er thine unanswering grave. 


Fortune hath taken thee from me, 
Ere yet thy fated course was run ; 
Whilst, like some father o’er a son, 
I waste my fruitless words to thee. 


Accept the grief I would not quel!, 
That wrings from me affection’s tear ; 
Farewell for ever, brother dear, 

For ever and for aye, farewell ! 


II. 


TO HIS LADY-LOVE. 


‘ Eternum sanctea faedus amic#ia.’ 


You promise, Lesbia, my life, 

Our love shall still live on for ever ; 
And nothing, in a world of strife, 

Its sacred bond avail to sever. 


May Heaven make the promise true, 
Since Lesbia vows to love me dearly! 

May Heaven make her constant too, 
That what she says be said sincerely ! 


Through life’s long day, our love-pledge last ; 
And even when the shades infernal 

We both descend, and life is past, 
Our bond of love be still eternal ! 











CHARLES SCARLETT’S ENEMY HAS KILLED HIM. 





